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That  the  glorious  old  masters  of  English  Song  are  so  little  known  to 
the  American  people,  is  the  source  of  real  regret  to  the  present  writer. 
SftTe  Shakspeare^whose  mighty  and  universal  genius  has  burst  the 
trunmels  of  time  and  circumstance— there  is  scarcely  one  of  this  noble 
glitzy,  whose  mere  name  is  tolerably  well  known,  or  whose  labors  are 
uiiverBally  appreciated.    Upon  a  fiivored  few  indeed,  does  their  melody 

yi 

"  Like  a  silent  dew ; 
Or  like  those  maiden  showers,  « 

Which,  by  the  peep  of  day,  do  strew 
A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers."  ^ 

Tliey  hoard  their  sayings,  weep  over  their  pathoe,  laugh  over  their  rich 
tnd  varied  humor,  are  startled  and  astounded  by  the  power  of  their  de- 
leriptiooB  and  the  gorgeousness  of  their  imaginations.  However  favored 
they  may  be,  unlike  the  votaries  of  Mammon  or  Fashion,  these  are 
neither  selfish  nor  exclusive ;  but  being  ardently  desirous  of  widening 
the  territory  of  Delight,  and  of  multiplying  the  number  of  those  with 
whom  they  may  meet  in  sympathy  and  gratulation,  they  dispense  with 
burning  tongue  and  liberal  hand,  the  bounties  of  which  they  have  them- 
fehres  partaken. 

>  Herrick. 
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If  our  leadiDg  pablic — we  do  not  merely  meui  those  who  gorge  them- 
■etrea  with  ao  aolimited  number  of  Novels  and  Tales  per  annam ;  Dor 
that  &etidiouH  circle  who  lisp  the  monthly  twaddle  of  our  magazine 
litetatate — if  these  bnt  Icnew  of  the  msny  rare  gems  that  might  here  be 
had,  not  by  p&dtDt  delving  in  the  coarse  and  flinty  earth,  but  for  the 
mere  plucking  from  fair  trees,  from  who«e  bought  they  hang  in  rich  and 
tempting  clusters ;  if  they  knew  that  "  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth 
in  ea  rich  tapestry  as  divers  old  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  plea- 
sant rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  may 
make  the  too-much  loved  Earth  more  lovely  ;"i  then  perhaps  the  eager 
rash  for  possession  and  enjoyment  would  be  an  ample  apolc^  for  the 
present  apathetic  ignorance. 

The  ignorance  and  apathy  of  which  we  complain  occasion  the  more 
pcHgnant  regret,  because  their  otijects  are  the  wells  from  whence  the 
great  poete  of  England  and  our  own  land  have  drawn  so  freely,  and  with 
SQch  salutary  consequences.  Years  are  wrecked  by  the  mechanic  who, 
mibeeding  the  experience  of  tbe  past,  pits  the  inventions  and  comlnna- 
tioDS  of  bis  single  mind  against  the  Ihousands,  his  equals  or  superiors, 
that  have  gone  before  him  ;  and  who  travels  on,  trusting  la  his  own 
Dative  genius  for  enlightenment  and  success.  With  tbe  Artist  the  same 
holds  equally  true.  He  that  is  content  with  or  trasts  solely  upon  bis 
own  miod,  and  rejects  or  neglects  the  study  of  the  past,  may  be  sure  of 
an  insignificant  mediocrity.  So  with  the  Poet ;  tbe  pure  fire  of  Genius 
may  have  been  kindled  upon  the  hearth-stone  of  his  Ima^nation;  but  if 
it  be  not  fostered  and  nurtured  by  the  strong  and  wise  counsel  of  those 
who  now  sleep  with  their  perfect  fame  wrapped  about  them,  it  will  only 
glimmer  sadly  and  die.  And  as  there  is  in  the  bosom  of  this  btead  land 
of  ours,  many  rich  veins  of  ore— either  of  lead,  or  iron,  or  gold — that 
only  wait  for  the  hand  of  art  to  hale  them  into  the  light  of  tbe  son,  and 
to  diSiise  their  blessings  among  the  children  of  men :  so  may  there  not 
be  among  our  miLions,  many  a  true  child  of  Song  in  whose  boeom  gUm- 
mera  tbe  fire  of  Poesy,  and  who  only  waits  till  the  plastic  hand  of  educa- 
tion shall  transform  tbe  glimmering  spark  into  a  fixed  star  T 

When  we  speak  of  a  poet's  education,  it  is  another  thing  from  thU 
which  we  every  day  call  by  the  name.    For  a  poet's  education  must  bt 

■  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  DeC  Poeiy,  p.  10. 
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entnisted  to  none  other  than  a  poet ;  the  draughts  of  the  young  immortal 
moat  he  from  a  pore  foimtain  head.  He  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
departed,  and  drink  in  the  wisdom  of  their  **  reverend  antiquity."  He 
moat  oompaie  and  contrast  the  throbs  of  their  hearts  with  his  own,  till 
at  the  last  be  will,  by  companionship  with  them,  be  elevated  more,  nearly 
to  their  level.    And  his  reason  must  be 

**  Ripened  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search. 
And  watch  of  Nature's  silent  lessons  "— Brtant. 

Uke  a  young  eaglet,  the  youthful  poet  will  dare  to  fly,  while  he  can  only 
flatter ;  and  his  daring  spirit  must  not  be  held  in  charge  by  one  who 
would  £un  clip  his  wings  and  fetter  his  pinions.  He  needs  direction 
rather  than  governing.  With  a  singular  fatuity  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  not  waste  a  thought  upon  fostering  and  nurturing  poets. 
Bending  to  the  utilitarianism  of  our  age  and  nation,  their  stereotype 
productions  are  lawyers,  physicians  and  clergymen ;  and  a  professorship 
of  poetry  is  a  thing  as  yet  unheard  of  in  an  American  college.  There- 
fbie  it  is  also,  that  instead  of  concentrating  the  attention  of  their  charges 
upon  the  mighty  men  of  old  who  gave  consistency  to  our  noble  language 
^<xr  upon  any  single  point  of  mental  discipline — they  are  content  with 
dragging  their  listless  victims  into  unwilling  discussions  upon  Greek 
and  Latin  trivialties ;  and  with  causing  them  to  dabble,  now  in  Mathe- 
matics, now  in  Philosophy,  now  in  Jurisprudence,  until  the  literary  cha- 
lacter  of  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  colleges  is  aptly  described  by  the 
apophthegm,  **  Sicut  canis  ad  Nilum,  bibens  et  fugiens."  This  too,  while 
our  own  noble  language,  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  is 
loss  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  manifold  beauties  less  appreciated, 
than  those  of  any  other  that  is  taught ;  and  while  it  teems  with  treasures 
neither  deftly  nor  deeply  hidden. 

Chief  among  the  throng  with  whom  we  bum  to  have  our  people  fisi^ 
miliar,  and  whose  imperishable  writings  should  make  each  name  seem 
like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  are  these :  the  father  of  English  song, 
Chaucer;  Milton's  master,  ''the  sage  and  serious  Spenser;"  Sidney, 
the  Hero-Poet ;  ^  Rare  old  Ben "  Jonson ;  and  Chapman,  and  Marlowe* 
and  Surrey,  and  Raleigh ;  Beaumcmt  and  Fletcher,  and  Carew  and  Her- 
rick.    These  are  some  of  the  mighty  men  whose  lips  are  unsealed  to  a 
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scanty  few,  when  each  nation  that  calls  the  Saxon  tongue  its  own, 
should  sit  at  their  feet  and  drink  in  the  hannony  and  wisdom. 

Not  anything  has  been  done  to  introduce  the  writers  above  mentioned 
to  the  acquaintance  of  our  reading  puUic,  save  the  puUication  about  a 
year  ago  of  "  Lowell's  Conversations,"  and  more  recently  the  re-publica- 
tion of  Leigh  Hunt's  **  Fancy  and  Imagination,"  Lamb's  ^  Selections," 
and  Hazlitt's  "  Lectures."  All  of  these,  in  accordance  with  the  design 
of  their  several  authors,  cover  considerable  ground,  and  though  they  are 
glowing  and  highly  meritorious  critiques,  are  yet  insufficient  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  exemplars ;  for  before  one  is  fairly  introduced  to 
an  author,  they  must  part.  With  the  view  of  filling  a  part  of  the  va- 
cuum which  exists,  the  editor  of  this  compilation  has  determined  to  in- 
troduce to  his  countrymen  Geofiry  Chaucer,  one  as  £u-  from  being 
universally  known  as  any,  and  yet  the  one  whom  all  poets  delight  to 
honor  as  the  founder  of  English  poetry.  And  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  earnestly  pray  those  who  may  favor  these  pages  with  their  atten- 
tion, not  to  be  satisfied  therewith,  but  to  study  the  great  poet,  from  whose 
exuberance  these  choice  gems  have  been  plucked. 
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Dus  attention  to  the  foUowing  remarks,  by  Tyrwhitt,  upon  the  pnmnn- 
datioii  and  accent  of  words  nsed  by  Chaucer,  and  their  seeming  metrical 
inegolarity,  will  enable  us  to  read  him  with  ease  and  pleasure. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  such  offences  againtt  metre,  as  arise  from  a 
ntpetfiuUy  of  syllables : 

"  With  respect  to  this  first  species  of  irregularity,  I  have  not  taken 
notice  of  any  superfluities  in  Chaucer's  verses,  but  what  may  be  reduced 
to  just  measure  by  the  usual  practices  of  modem  poets.  They  may  all,  I 
think,  be  comprehended  in  our  language  under  this  one  general  principle, 
that  an  English  verse,  though  chiefly  composed  of  feet  of  two  syllables, 
is  capable  of  receiving  feet  of  three  syllables  in  every  part  of  it,  provided 
cxily  one  of  the  three  syllables  be  accented." 

Secondly,  with  reference  to  such  oflfences  as  arise  from  the  deficiency 
cfa  syllable  or  two  : 

"  In  some  of  these,  perhaps  the  defect  may  still  be  supplied  from  MSS., 
hot  for  the  greatest  part  I  am  persuaded  no  such  assistance  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  the  text  in  these  cases  to  be  correct, 
it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  verse  may  not  also  be  made  correct, 
by  adopting  in  certain  words  a  pronunciation^  different  indeed  frxun  mo- 
dem practice,  but  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  used  by  the 
author  himself. 

**  For  instance,  in  the  genitive  case  singular  and  the  plural  number  of 
noons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  words  as  shoures,  croppes,  shires^ 
lardeSf  Slc.,  were  regularly  pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables. 

**  In  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that  ed,  the  regular  termination  of 
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the  put  tense  and  ite  puticiple,  made,  or  contributed  to  make,  a  lectml 
syllable  in  the  words,  ftrtxd,  bathtd,  loved,  vtered,  &c. 

"  But  nothing  will  be  fotind  of  ench  extensive  nee  for  supplfing  the 
deficiencies  of  Chaucer's  metre  as  the  pronunciatioa  of  the  e  feminine ;' 
and  as  that  pronnnciation  has  been  for  a  long  time  antiquated  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  suggest  some  rcaeons  for  believing  that  the  final  e  In  our 
andent  language  was  very  generally  pronounced,  as  the  e  feminine  is  at 
this  day  by  the  French. 

"  With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from  Prance,  it  is  certainly 
qnite  natural  to  suppose,  that,  for  some  time,  they  retained  their  native 
pronnndation ;  whether  they  were  nouns  substantive,  as  hoile,  face  : 
adjectives,  as  large,  strange :  or  verbs,  as  granle,  precke,  &c.  And  it 
cannot  be  donbted  that  in  these  and  other  similar  words  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  final  e  was  always  pronounced,  as  it  still  is,  so  as  to  make 
tbem  dissyllables. 

"  We  have  not  Indeed  so  dear  a  proof  of  the  original  pronunciation 
of  the  Saxon  part  of  our  language ;  bat  when  we  find  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  words  which  in  Chaucer's  time  ended  in  e,  originally  ended 
Id  0,  we  may  reasooablypresame  that  our  ancestors  first  passed  from  the 
broader  Bound  of  a  to  the  thinner  sound  of  e  feminine,  and  not  at  once 
(rem  a  to  e  mute. 

"  We  may  also  presume,  that  in  words  terminated,  according  to  tile 
Saxon  form,  in  en,  such  as  the  infinitive  modes  and  plural  numbers  of 
verbs,  and  a  great  variety  of  adverbs  and  prepositions,  the  n  only  was  at 
first  thrown  away,  and  the  e,  which  then  became  final,  continued  for  a 
long  lime  to  be  pronounced  as  well  as  written.  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  coitclude,  that  what  is  generally  considered  as  an  e  mute  in  our 
language,  either  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words,  was  anciently  pro- 
nounced, but  obscurely,  like  the  e  feminine  of  the  French." 

Thirdly,  with  reference  to  the  misapplication  nfaccenls: 

"  We  mnst  be  cautious  of  concluding  too  hastily  that  Chancer  accents 
the  syllables  that  we  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  hi 
French  words  he  most  commonly  laid  his  accent  according  to  the  Frenc 
custon  (upon  the  lait  syllable  or  the  last  but  otk,  in  words  ending  r 

■  "  The  true  e  feminine  is  always  to  be  pronaunced  with  an  obscurs 
neace&t  sound,  and  isincapabUafbesriiig  any  stress  or  accent, "—TV 
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femmine),  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  very  reverse  of  onr  practice. 
Thus  he  uses  licnkr^  for  liquour ;  carages,  for  coUrages ;  cordge,  for 
ofkrage  ;  resSn^  for  reason;  vidge^  for  vdyage  ;  visage,  for  visage;  mO' 
fure,  ibr  mdnner ;  laboUrey  for  labour ;  prelate  for  prikUe ;  langage,  for 
language ;  muri6ge^  for  mdrriage ;  anUree^  for  coUtUry ;  and  so  through 
the  whole  work. 

^  In  the  same  manner  he  accents  the  last  syllable  of  the  participle 
present,  as  wedding,  coming,  for  wadding,  c6ming ;  living,  for  living  ; 
crying,  for  crying;  brenning,  for  hrinning,  &c.,  and  as  he  does  this  in 
words  of  Saxon  as  well  as  of  French  growth,  I  should  suppose  that  the 
okl  participle  of  the  present  tense,  ending  in  and,  was  originally  accented 
upon  that  syllable,  as  it  certainly  continued  to  be  by  the  Scottish  poets  a 
kmg  time  after  Chaucer." — TyrwliUtU  Essay  on  Lang,  and  Vers^, 
Oiaucer,  sn,  13  to  17,  inditsive. 

Coocnrrent  with  the  above  are  Hazlitt's  remarks  upon  Chaucer's  ver- 
sification. Says  he :  **  Chaucer's  versification,  considering  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote,  and  that  versification  is  a  thing  in  a  great  degree  me- 
chanical, is  not  one  of  his  least  merits.  It  has  considerable  strength  and 
harmony,  and  its  apparent  deficiency  in  the  latter  respect  arises  chiefly 
from  the  alterations  which  have  since  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation 
or  mode  of  accenting  the  words  of  the  language.  The  best  general  rule 
for  reading  him  is  to  pronounce  the  final  e,  as  in  reading  halian.^^-^Leo' 
tures  on  Eng.  Poets,  art,  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
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ChaLUcer's  birth  and  parentage. — His  residence  at  Woodstock. — Fills  vari- 
ous offices. — Probable  visit  to  Petrarch. — House  of  Fame. — Embassage 
to  France. — His  difficulties,  return  of  prosperity,  and  retirement.— Death. 
— Gleanings  of  his  character,  habits  and  appearance,  from  his  writings. 
— Nature  of  his  Satires. — His  **  Retractation." 

When  we  reflect  that  Chaucer  was  the  prolific  parent  of  that 
generous  brood,  who  reared  the  grand  and  beautiful  superstruc- 
ture of  English  Poetry,  our  admiration  of  the  Genius  which  shone 
80  brightly  in  times  rude  and  uncultivated,  will  be  merged  in  our 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  so  great  good  to  man.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  a  concise  narrative  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  life  will  be  as  acceptable  an  offering  to  the  taste  of  his 
admirers,  as  it  most  assuiredly  has  been  a  labor  of  love  to  its 
compiler. 

Geoffry  Chaucer,  "  the  most  illustrious  ornan\ent  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  and  his  successor,  Richard  the  Second," 
was  bom,  as  all  agree,  A.D.,  1328,  Of  his  parentage  nothing 
is  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  family  were  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  were  able  to  aflbrd  hiip  a  classical  education.  We  may 
also  say,  upon  the  authority  of  the  antiquarian  Warton,  that  "  he 
was  ecjucated  at  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the 

scholastic  sciences  as  they  were  then  taught :  but  the  liveliness 
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of  his  parts,  and  the  native  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  ?|pOQ  leoom* 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  a  magnificent  mona!:^^9  &nd 
rendered  him  t  very  popular  and  acceptable  character  np  his 
brilliant  court."     Tyrwhitt,  however,  conjectures  that  Chakicer 
was  not  educated  at  Oxford,  and  asserts  that  to  Cambridge  b<?- 
longs  that  honor.     He  rests  his  opinion  upon  the  insufficient  testi- 
mony that  may  be  wrung  from  a  portion  of  one  of  Chaucer's  ear- 
liest  productions,  "  The  Court  of  Love,"  where  a  lady  is  fan- 
cied to  propound  the  following  question  to  her  admirer — 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  rehearse  it  here  I  pray. 
Of  whence  and  where,  of  what  condition 
That  ye  ben  of:' 
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To  which  the.  enamored  swain  thus  repli 

"  My  name,  alas  my  herte,  why  makes  thou  strange  ? 
Philogenet  I  call'd  am  far  and  near 
Of  Cambridge  clerk." 

In  order  to  evade  the  difficulty  thus  conjured  up,  most  of  his 
biographers  insist  that  Chaucer  was  first  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies.  But  this  conjecture  of  Tyrwhitt's  is  purely  apocryphal, 
and  owing  to  his  fidelity  and  good  judgment,  which  were  prover- 
bial, has  been  dignified  into  an  importance  which  it  scarcely  de- 
serves ;  for  Philogenet  is  confessedly  an  assumed  name,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  are  ushered  in  with  him  are  assumed. 
The  truth  is,  we  believe,  Chaucer  was  narrating  a  fiction,  whose 
details  it  were  absurd  to  elevate  into  facts. 

We  may  suppose  that  Edward  and  his  noble  Queen  Philippa,' 
who  were  munificent  patrons  of  Literature  and  Chivalry  in  the 
persons  of  Froissart  and  Walter  De  Manny,  would  not  suffer  a 

^-Q^n  Philippa  was  also  the  foander  of  Qaeen's  College,  Oxford. 
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genius — as  brilliant  as  Chaucer's  proved  itself  at  an  early  day — 
to  die  for  lack  of  encouragement.  We  consequently  find  that 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life,  he  resided  at  or  near 
the  court ;  and  a  square  stone  house  near  the  park  gate,  at  Wood* 
stock,  is  still  called  *'  Chaucer's  house,"  from  his  having  occu 
pied  it  while  in  attendance  upon  the  King.  This  mansion  <<  com. 
manded  a  prospect  of  the  ancient  magnificent  royal  palace,  and 
of  many  beautiful  scenes  in  the  adjacent  park  ;  its  last  remains, 
chiefly  consisting  of  what  was  called  Chaucer's  bed-chamber, 
with  an  old  oaken  roof,  evidently  original,  were  demolished  about 
fifleen  years  ago  (1763).  Among  the  ruins  they  found  an 
ancient  gold  coin  of  the  city  of  Florence.  Before  the  grand  re- 
bellion,  there  was,  in  the  windows  of  the  church  at  Woodstock, 
an  escutcheon  in  painted  glass,  of  the  arms  of  Sir  Payne  Ruet,  a 
knight  of  llainault,  whose  daughter  Chaucer  married."*  Some 
farther  particulars  in  relation  to  "  Chaucer's  house "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  lines,  probably  written  in  it;  in 
which  the  Poet  describes  his  awakening  from  a  dream,  and  en- 
countering the  positive  realities  by  which  he  was  surrounded : 

"  From  my  bed  I  forth  did  lepe 
Wening  to  be  at  the  feast, 
But  when  1  woke,  all  was  ceast. 
For  there  n'as  lady  nor  creature, 
Save  on  the  walls  old  portraiture 
Of  horsemen^  hattkes  and  houndes, 
0  And  hurt  deer  full  of  woundes." 

It  was  to  this  retreat  that  he  subsequently  retired  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  his  enemies,  in  1391,  to  write  his  famous  treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe  ;  and  here,  also,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  written  his  "  Court  of  Love,"  and  to  have  translated 
"  Bocthius  de  Consolatione  Philosophiae.^ 


>> 


>  Warton's  Hist  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44. 
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About  ten  yeara  after  thu  (A.D.,  1359),  he  accompanied  the 
army  of  Edward  the  Third  in  hia  expedition  to  France,  and  was 
nude  prisoner  by  the  French,  near  the  town  of  Retters  ;  but  was 
released  after  a  short  impriaonment. 

The  first  facts  of  a  public  nature  which  we  possess,  to  prove 
that  our  poet  had  attracted  the  regard  of  his  sovereign,  are  the 
grants  to  him  by  the  King,  of  two  several  annuities,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  and  forty-lburth  years  of  his  age ;  with  (he  successive 
titles,  "  Our  Yeoman  "  and  "  Our  Squier."  To  the  latter  title 
was  added,  the  honor  of  Envoy  to  Genoa,  whither  he  went  to 
negotiate  for  a  supply  of  ships  for  the  King's  navy,  and  to  treat 
with  the  Genoese  autiiorities  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  a 
port  in  England  for  their  commerce.'  While  be  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  this  statirai,  it  is  said  that  he  visited  and  conversed  with 
Petrarch,  and  it  is  highly  probable  (hat  he  had  the  same  gratifi. 
cation  four  years  previously ;  at  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  bis  nuptials  with  Vtolante, 
daughter  of  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan.'  That  he  bad  at  some 
time  seen  and  conversed  familiarly  with  Petrarch,  seems  to  be 
clear,  for  in  addition  to  the  presumption  that  he  would  never  have 
visited  Genoa — where  he  remained  nearly  a  year — wi(baut 
traversing  the  short  distance  between  it  or  Florence  and  Padua, 
in  order  to  see  that  great  Poet ;  and  to  the  tradition  that  they  were 
both  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  we.  have 
the  testinmny  of  Chaucer  himself,  who,  in  his  prologue  lo  the 
Clerk's  tale,  says — 

"  I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  work : 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  bis  chest, 
I  pray  to  God  to  give  his  soule  rest. 

I  FJojd'B  Biographic  ■nd  NIcoIm's  Chaacer.  •  Rev.  T.  Wirton. 
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Francis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete 
Highte  this  clerk,  whose  rethorike  sweet 
Enlumiiied  all  Itailie  of  poetrie." 

We  have  arrived  at  thb  belief  in  opposition  to  the  learning  of 
Tyrwhitt's  arguments,  and  to  the  more  voluminous  but  more  tor- 
tuous  and  indefinite  objections  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  Both  of  these 
critics  seem  to  have  been  excessively,  and  justly,  angry  with 
Godwin,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer,  was  guilty  of  the  most 
intemperate  use  of  his  imagination  ;  and  they  evidently  make  a 
merit  of  combating  every  deduction  which  his  ingenuity  could 
invent,  or  his  industry  search  out.  And  although,  in  general, 
we  would  decline  to  acknowledge  him  as  sufficient  authority 
when  opposed  to  these  eminent  men,  yet  we  cannot  but  notice  in 
this  instance  that  their  Pegasus  is  as  halting  as  his  is  uncurbed. 
But  if  we  had  no  other  testimony  in  proof  of  this  interesting  visit, 
than  that  furnished  by  the  lines  above  quoted,  we  would  willingly 
rest  upon  that.  For  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  author,  when 
narrating  even  a  fiction — that  is  based  upon  real  life — shall  &il 
to  identify  some  of  his  opinions,  some  of  the  various  circumstan- 
ces of  kU  life,  and  the  opinions  and  events  he  attributes  to  his 
ideal  characters.  All  great  poets,  whose  maxim  has  been, 
"  Fool,  look  into  thy  heart  and  write,"  do  this,  and  in  modem 
times  we  have  not  ceased'  to  invest  our  ideal  creations  with  our 
own  opinions,  and  to  array  them  in  the  garniture  of  our  own  per- 
sonal realities.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  the  Prologues  to  his 
various  tales,  Chaucer  always  takes  unusual  license ;  they  are 
the  vehicle  for  his  conversations  with  his  audience  or  readers, 
and  be  seizes  the  occasion  to  allude  to  himself  and  his  peculiar 
notions ;  and  although  he  does  not  suffer  himself  to  appear  in 
person  as  the  narrator  of  any  other  tales  than  **  The  Rime  of 
Sire  Thopas,'*  and  the  "  moral  tale  vertuous  "  of  Melibeus,  yet 
the  character  of  the  Clerk  was  kindred  to  hb  own,  and  he  would 
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very  naturally  prefer  to  make  him  the  organ  of  his  ideas :  for 
they  both  were  of  Oxford,  both  were  scholars,  and  fonder  of 
reading  and  study  than  of  "  robes  riche  or  fiddle  or  sautrie ;" 
both  were  philosophers,  and  ready  to  learn  or  dispense  learn- 
ing, and  neither  "  spake  a  word  more  than  was  needed."  Besides, 
whensoever  he  quotes  from  an  author,  Chaucer  always  manfully 
gives  due  credit.  He  pirates  not  at  all.  <<  Thus  saith  Dant ;" 
"So  Caton  saith;  "As  saith  Senek;"  "As  telleth  Titus 
Livius."  This  is  the  curt  but  honest  mode  in  which  he  always 
adduces  his  originals.  And  the  instance  under  examination  is  the 
solitary  one  in  which  he  arrogates  a  personal  knowledge  of  his 
author.  And  we  think  tliat  he  departs  from  his  confirmed  cus- 
tom in  this  instance,  "  because,"  to  use  the  language  of  Grodwin, 
"  he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview  with  the  venera- 
ble patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and  to  record  the  pleasure  he  had 
reaped  from  his  society.  Chaucer  could  not  do  this  more  effect- 
ually than  by  mentioning  his  having  learned  from  the  lips  of 
Petrarch  a  tale  which  had  been  previously  drawn  up  and  deli- 
vered to  the  public  by  another."* 

The  result  of  his  travels  in  Italy  and  of  his  conference  with 
Petrarch,  was  his  strenuous  cultivation  of  the  Italian  and  Proven- 
cal Poets ;  which,  at  the  same  time  they  added  to  his  already 
overflowing  stores  of  classical  lore,  provided  him  with  a  never- 
failing  spring  from  whence  to  draw  incidents  and  characters  for 
his  Muse,  and  enabled  him  to  enrich  and  beautify  his  native  tongue. 

In  his  forty-sixth  year,  Chaucer,  by  the  bounty  of  his  royal 
master,  was  granted  for  life  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  and  was  also 
appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of  wools,  wool-fells,  and 
hides ;  a  post  which  will  appear  neither  inconsiderable  nor  unim- 
portant, if  we  reflect  that  in  his  time  "  wool  was  the  principal 
article  of  export  and  source  of  revenue  ;"'  and  possessing  an  in- 

>  Boccacio,  from  whose  Decameron  Petrarch  translated  it  into  Latin. 
«  Hallam,  Mid.  Ag.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  230. 
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come  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum :' — and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  severe  personal  application  to  the  duties  of  this  office, 
that  he  wrote  the  "  House  of  Fame."  Tyrwhitt  is  highly  in- 
censed that  Edward  should  have  exposed  Chaucer's  genius  to  the 
^  petrifying  "  influence  of  Custom-house  accounts ;  and  departing 
from  his  usual  gentleness  denies  to  him  <<  the  gifl  of  discerning 
or  patronizing  a  great  poet,"  and  asserts  "that  his  majesty  was 
either  totally  insensible  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  or  at  least 
had  no  mind  to  encourage  him  in  the  cultivation  or  exercise  of 
them."  All  this  sourness  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  critic,  is 
owing  to  the  following  customary  injunction,  which  the  king  en- 
tered in  the  patent  granting  to  Chaucer  the  Comptrollership :  "  So 
that  the  said  Jeflfrey  write  with  his  own  hand  his  rolls  touching 
the  said  office,  and  continually  reside  there,  and  do  and  execute 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  said  office  in  his  own  proper  person, 
and  not  by  his  substitute."  Mr.  Ellis,  more  just  than  Tyrwhitt, 
observes  that  "  it  should  be  remembered  that  Chaucer  voluntarily 
exposed  his  talents  to  an  almost  equal  risk  by  composing  a  treat- 
ise  on  the  astrolabe ;  that  his  mathematical  skill  was,  perhaps, 
not  very  uselessly  employed  in  unravelling  the  confusion  of  the 
public  accounts ;  that  the  task  imposed  upon  him  was  at  least  no 
mean  compliment  to  his  probity ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  produced 
DO  fatal  effect  on  his  genius,  since,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conjeetures, 
it  did  not  prevent  him  front  writing  his  <  House  of  Fame,'  during 
the  intervals  of  his  lubor."'  That  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  diligence  and  integrity,  we  may  presume,  from  the 
facts,  that  the  year  following  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
hooorable  trust  of  guardian  to  Sir  Edward  Staplegate's  heir ;  and 
that  shortly  afler,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third — whose  favor  he  enjoyed  to  the  last— he  was  sent  to  the 
Court  of  France,  as  one  of  a  commission  to  treat  of  a  marriage 

^  E^uiTsdent  to  $15,000  in  our  timet. 

3  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  Eng.  Poetry. 
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between  the  Prince  or  Wales  and  a  dBUghler  of  the  PreDch  King. 
One  of  his  associates  upon  this  important  expedition  was  Sir  Guia- 
card  D'Angle,  a  knight  celebrated  over  all  Europe  for  his  heroio 
exploits ;  afld  who  immediately  upon  ihe  death  of  King  Edward 
"  was  created  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Ihe  young  King  himself 
was  placed  under  hb  tutorship  with  the  approbation  of  all,  to  ia- 
!!lruct  him  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor.*" 

Afler  the  death  of  Edward  the  Third,  our  poet  enjoyed  the  fa- 
vor of  his  grandson  and  succeaaor  Riohard  the  Second,  who,  per- 
ceiving and  appreciating  Chaucer's  diplomatic  merit,  employed 
him  upon  several  important  missions  to  the  governments  of  France 
and  Italy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  that  un- 
happy Prince,  and  owing  in  part  to  his  friendship  for  Wicklifie, 
hut  chiefly  from  his  attachment  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster (who  atlerwards  married  Chaucer's  wife's  sister*),  he  con- 

>  Froiwrt,  p.  224. 

*  This  lady  whom  the  Duke  of  Lancasler  married  was  bis  third  wife; 
and  u  Froissart'a  account  of  au  CTeot,  which  materially  iDflaenced  Chau- 
cer's foituaes.  is  curinus,  we  will  traiiBcribe  it.  "  The  lady  whom  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  married  was  called  Catherine,  and  in  her  yoDth  she  had 
lieen  of  the  household  of  the  Duchess  Blanche,  of  Lancaster.  Before  the 
La  \j  Blanche'9  death,  and  eien  when  Ihe  Duke  was  married  to  his  second 
wife  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  he  cohabited  with  the  Lady 
Catherine  de  Roel,  who  was  then  married  to  an  Enfjlish  knight  now  dead 
(Sir  Hugh  Swynford).  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  three  children  by  her 
pievious  to  marriage,  two  sons  and  a  daughter :  the  eldest  son  was  named 
.lohn.  Lord  Beaufort  of  Lancaster;  the  other,  Thomas,  whom  the  Dnke 
kept  at  the  schools  in  Oxford,  and  made  a  great  churchman  and  civilian. 
He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is  the  richest  bishopric  in 
ihe  kingdom;  from  afiection  to  theae  children  4ke  Duke  married  their 
mother,  to  the  great  astooishmeDt  of  France  and  Engtaad,  far  Catherine 
Swynford  was  of  base  extraction  in  comparison  lo  hla  two  former  duchesses, 
JIanche  and  Constance.  When  tliia  marriage  waa  announced  to  the  ladiea 
■if  high  rank  in  England,  such  as  the  Duches9  of  Gloucester,  the  CoDnlesi 
if  Derby,  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  and  others  connected  with  the  royal 
.dmily,  they  were  greatly  shorked,  and  thought  the  Dnke  much  to  blame. 
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Dected  himself  with  the  Lollards,  a  popular  party  who  espoused 
the  religious  principles  of  Wickliffe  united  to  the  political  creed 
of  John  of  Northampton,  and  who  were  protected  by  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  This  was  an  unfortunate  step  for  Chaucer,  and 
resulted  in  his  temporary  disgrace  and  imprisonment;  which 
consequences  were  brought  about  by  the  active  agency  of  Tho- 
mas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  great  adversary  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster ;  and  lasted  for  the  space  of  two  years.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period  and  in  the  autumn  of  1386,  he  was  elected 
a  knight  for  the  shire  of  Kent,  and  sat  in  the  Parliament  that  con- 
vened in  October  of  that  year.  This  election,  and  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  the  King's  disfavor,  cost  him  the  several  offices 
which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  for  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
reverse  he  received  continual  proof  of  his  royal  master's  favor, 
in  the  pensions  which  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  offices 
that  were  secured  to  him.  And  in  1369  when  the  young  King 
assumed  the  perils  of  government  and  recalled  his  uncle,  John  of 
Gaunt,  Chaucer  immediately  received  yet  more  substantial  evi- 
dence of  regard  in  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  **  Clerk  of  the 
Works  of  the  Lord  the  King  within  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
Tower  of  London,  and  divers  others  the  King's  Castles  and  Ma- 
nors,"  and  it  was  during  the  leisure  thus  afforded  him  that  he  com- 
posed his  most  celebrated  work.  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Thej  said  *  he  had  sadly  disgraced  himself  by  thus  marrying  his  concubine,' 
and  added, '  that  since  it  was  so  she  would  be  the  second  lady  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  queen  would  be  dishonorably  accompanied  by  her ;  but  that  for 
their  parts  they  would  leave  her  to  do  the  honors  alone,  for  they  would  never 
enter  any  place  where  she  was.  They  themselves  would  be  disgraced  if 
they  suffered  such  a  base-born  duchess  who  had  been  the  Duke's  concu- 
bine, a  long  time  before  and  during  his  marriages,  to  take  precedence,  and 
their  hearts  would  burst  with  grief  were  it  to  happen.'  Catherine  Roet, 
however,  remained  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  the  second  lady  in  England, 
as  long  as  the  lived.  She  was  a  lady  accustomed  to  honors,  for  she  had 
been  brought  up  at  court  during  her  youth,  and  the  Duke  fondly  loved  the 
children  be  had  by  her,  as  he  showed  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death." 

2* 
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It  u  aUo  alleged  that  during  his  impriaoament  in  the  Tower, 
he  consoled  himself  by  compxaag  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
prose  works,  "  The  Testament  of  Love."  This  fact,  with  moot 
others  relating  to  that  period,  is  based  upon  passages  in  the  Tes- 
tament of  Love,  and  must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allow. 
anc«.  Upon  a  still  more  uncertain  authority,  some  of  his  biogra. 
phers  build  a  story  of  [he  details  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  forming 
their  estimate  of  the  doubtful  or  unknown  parts  of  hii  history,  from 
examples  of  modem  political  baseness,  they  hint  rather  than  assert 
that  he  was  released  from  confinement  upon  his  making  a  confes. 
aion  to  the  court  impeaching  his  associates ;  the  truth  of  which 
confession,  it  is  also  said,  he  offered  to  maintain,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  lime,  by  personal  combot.  He  was  moved  to  this 
treachery,  asys  the  same  veritable  rumor,  by  the  promise  of  par- 
don coupled  with  a  poignant  recollection  of  the  ingratitude  of 
bis  friends.  And  upon  Ibis  gossip  Ilazlitt  clutched,  choosing  to 
lend  his  name  to  sanction  a  lie,  rather  than  to  employ  his  acute- 
ness  in  its  dispersion  ;  and  unwilling  to  lose*so  tempting  an  op- 
portunity for  llie  display  of  one  of  his  rounded  and  apolhegmalic 
sentences:  aays  he,  "Chaucer  was  imprisoned,  and  made  his 
peace  with  government,  oj  il  is  said,  by  a  discovery  of  liis  asso- 
ciates. Fortitude  does  not  ajipear  at  any  time  to  have  been  (Ae  dis- 
tiuguisMng  virtue  of  poets."  This  rellcclion  is  itself  a  falsity, 
unless  Haziitt  mentally  reserved  along  list  of  exceptions,  in  which 
must  have  appeared  the  illustrious  names  of  Danie  and  Homer, 
of  Gower  and  Douglas,  of  Sidney  and  Shakspeare,  of  Surrey, 
Ilerrick  and  Milton  ;  men  whose  fortitude  was  as  unwavering  as 
their  courage  was  undaunted.  Over  (his  jtcriod  of  Chaucer's 
life,  there  undoubtedly  hangs  a  gloom  which  cannot  be  lifted; 
novertholeaa  wo  indignantly  reject  as  an  outrage  upon  our  credi- 
bility,  a  story  unadorned  by  the  attributes  of  ingenuity  or  truth- 
fulness, and  unsupported  by  the  most  shadowy  evidence.  The 
character  of  the  mau  for  integrity  ;  his  writings  which  breathe 
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throughout  a  chivalrous  and  lofty  nature ;  his  chosen  companion- 
ship by  Wicklifie  and  Grower,  who  were  both  undaunted  and  even 
stubborn  champions  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  truth ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  retained  the  uninterrupted  friendship  of  John  of 
Chtunt,  as  well  as  the  favor  of  the  King,  emphatically  disprove 
the  fiction. 

His  circumstances,  which  had  been  severely  straitened  by  the 
difficulties  above  alluded  to,  and  by  the  approaching  infirmities 
of  age,  were  made  more  comfortable,  at  the  accession  of  the  son 
of  his  patron  and  brother-in-law  to  the  throne,  with  the  title 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  disguise 
the  fact,  Chaucer  tasted  the  commingled  and  bitter  waters  of 
penury  and  age ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
King,  who  tenderly  guarded  the  venerable  poet  and  philosopher, 
and  extended  over  his  property  and  tenants  his  especial  protec- 
tion.* At  the  last,  however,  these  murky  clouds  fled  away,  and 
fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  our  poet.  His  pensions  were 
doubled,  and  comfort,  if  not  luxurious  abundance,  blessed  the 
last  days  of  the  noble  old  man.  He  shortly  after  visited  London 
to  secure  or  receive  his  pensions ;  but  the  fatigue  incident  upon 
an  attendance  at  court  at  his  advanced  age,  overcame  him,  and 
he  fell  sick  at  a  tenement  in  the  garden  of  the  '*  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  of  Westminster,"  which  he  had  temporarily  rented. 
While  lying  upon  his  death  bed  he  composed  the  following 
manly  ballad,  which  has  all  the  measured  and  stately  cadence 
of  a  dirge : — 

*^  Fly  from  the  prease*  and  dwell  with  sothfastnesse' 
Suffise*  unto  thy  good  though  it  be  small, 
For  hoarding  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tikelnesse, 
Prease  hath  envy,  and  wele  is  blent  over  all, 

^  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  vol.  i.,  pp.  52,  53. 

«  Crowd  or  prcM.        3  Truth.         *  Make  sufficient,  or  be  content  with. 


Savour  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall 
Rede  well  ihyselfthat  other  folk  would  rede 
And  Truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drcde.' 

Pain  thou  not  each  crooked  to  redFesa 
In  trust  of  her  that  turneth  as  a  ball, 
Ureal  rest  standeth  in  little  businesse, 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nail, 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  crocke'  with  a  wall. 
Deme'  thyself  that  demest  others'  deed 
And  Truth  thee  shall  deliver,  il  is  no  drede. 

That  thee  is  sent,  receive  in  buxomnesae,' 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  askelh  a  fall. 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildernesse, 
Forth,  Pilgrim!  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall! 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  the  God  of  all ! 
Weive'  thy  lusts,  and  let  ihy  ghost  thee  lead, 
And  Truth  thbe  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede." 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  after  his  decease,  a  splendid  tomb  was  reared  over  his 
remains  by  a  gilW  admirer  of  his  writings.  Il  still  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  in  Poet's  Corner. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  above  collected, *it  is  said,  that  in 
his  youth,  while  studying  at  the  Inner  Temple,  '•  Geoffry  Chaucer 
was  fined  two  shillings  for  Iteating  a  Franciscan  Friar  in  Fleet- 
street  ;"  that  at  the  age  of  thirty,  being  nf  a  fair  and  beautiful 
complexion,  his  lips  red  and  full,  "  his  size  of  a  just  medium,  and 
his  air  polished  and  graceful,"*  he  was  married  to  Philippa  Roet, 

■  There  is  do  dread  or  doubL        '  An  earthen  pot  or  cup.        *  Judge. 
'  Obedience  or  coDtentm 

■  Floyd's  Bio((raphi». 
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the  daughter  of  a  ^ainault  Knight ;  and  that  later  in  life  he 
became  corpulent,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  gazing  on  the  ground. 
That  his  marriage  was  a  happy  one,  we  are  assured  by  the  fol- 
lowing enthusiastic  exclamation  of  his,  which  occurs  in  his  latest 
prtxhintion : — 

**  Oh !  who  could  tell,  but  he  had  wedded  be, 
The  joye,  the  ese,  and  the  prosperitee 
That  is  betwix  an  hosband  and  his  wife  1"  ^ 

Or  this  one,  which  is  still  more  satisfactory. 

''  A  wif !  ah  Saint  Mary,  benedicite. 
How  might  a  man  have  any  adversitie 
That  hath  a  wif?  certes  I  cannot  say.    ' 
The  blisse  the  which  that  is  betwix  them  twey, 
There  may  no  tonge  telle  or  herte  thinke. 
If  he  be  poure,  she  helpeth  him  to  swinke ;' 
She  kepcth  his  good  and  wasteth  never  a  del ;' 
All  that  hire  hosband  doth,  hire  liketh  well : 
She  saith  not  ones  nay,'  when  he  saith  yea ; 
Do  this,  saith  he ;  all  ready,  sire,  saith  she. 

O  blissful  ordre,  O  wedlock  precioas, 
Thou  art  so  merry,  and  eke  so  vertuous, 
And  so  commended  and  approved  eke. 
That  every  man  that  holds  him  worth  a  Icke, 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  his  lif 
Thanken  his  God,  that  hath  him  sent  a  wif, 
Or  elles  fiVay  to  Grod  him  for  to  send 
A  wif,  to  last  unto  his  lives  end."^ 

It  is  also  recorded  of  the  poet,  that  he  was  more  **  facetious  in 

*  Frankelein*8  Tile.  •  Work. 

9  Not  a  bit  *  Merchant's  Tale. 


his  talea  than  in  his  conversatioD,  so  much  so  that  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  used  to  rally  him,  by  saying  ihiit  his  silence  wu 
more  agreeable  to  her  thau  his  conversation." ' 

That  he  was  the  possessor  of  great  and  varied  learning,  we 
know  from  the  graceful  profusion  with  which  it  is  strewn  «Ter 
his  numerous  productions ;  and  also  that  his  erudition  was  ele- 
gant as  well  as  profound,  for  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  classics,  in  an  age  when  few 
aspired  to  their  passing  acquaintance.  Hia  treatise  upon  the 
Astrolabe,  moreover,  was  a  choaen  recreation  from  the  storms 
and  persecutions  orurc  ;  and  his  translation  of  Boethius  was  the 
more  serious  elTort  of  less  mature  years. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  as  we  may  gather  from 
his  Prologue  to  the  "  Legend  of  Good  Women ;"  in  wliich  he 
shows  that  his  love  of  reading  was  subservient  only  to  his  love 
of  Nature,  especially  as  exhibited  by  rural  sights  and  sounds. 

"  And  as  for  me,  though  I  can  but  lite* 
On  bookes  for  to  rede  I  me  delite, 
And  to  ihem  give  I  failh  and  full  credence, 
And  in  mine  herte  have  Ihem  in  reverence 
So  hertely,  that  there  is  game  none 
That  fro  my  bookes  makcth  me  to  gone  ; 
But  it  be  seldom  on  the  holy  day, 
Save  certainly  when  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  come,  and  that  1  hear  the  foules  aing. 
And  that  the  flowers  guinen  for  to  spring, 
Farewell  my  books  and  my  devotion." 

■  Dlsnteli :  who  also  meDlioni  the  curious  fact,  that  in  the  British  Mu- 
•eum  if  preierved  ■  black  itone,  on-which  nature  has  iketched  a  rcMin- 
blance  of  tlie  portrait  of  Chaucer.— Cur.  Literature. 

*  Know  but  little. 
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We  have  now  the  sum  of  the  known  incidents  of  this  great  man's 
life :  for  the  rest  we  must  turn  to  his  imperishable  writings.  It 
is  a  singular  and  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that  we  know 
literally  nothing  of  the  youth  of  the  three  greatest  poets  of  whom 
cor  tongue  can  boast :  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  It 
iPould  seem  as  if  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  could  not  be 
worthy  compeers  of  Homer,  unless  their  mortal  parts  were  wrap- 
ped in  an  obscurity  as  dark  as  his.  We  say  that  the  coincidence 
is  an  unfortunate  one,  because  it  is  a  truth,  none  the  less  true  for 
being  trite,  that  the  example  of  great  men  is  the  best  guide  to 
greatness. 

Mankind  are  very  properly  influenced  in  forming  their  estimate 
of  a  man,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  abilities  of  his 
associates,  as  well  as  from  any  supremacy  which  these  may 
accord  to  him.  The  admirers  of  Chaucer  advert,  with  much 
satisfaction,  to  the  facts  of  his  having  been  dignified  by  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  Guiscard  D'Angle,  of 
Wickliffc,  and  of  Gow^r ;  and  that  he  was  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired— ^nay  worshipped — by  Lydgate,  Douglas,  Occleve,  and 
all  others  who  were  in  that  age  eminent  for  rank,  learning,  or 
genius. 

It  is  notable  of  Chaucer,  as  it  is  of  all  great  men,  that  he  lived 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.  We  do  not  mean  to  pollute  his  fame 
by  charging  upon  him  that  sentimental  ism  which,  in  our  times, 
and  under  the  name  of  "  progress,"  denies  experience  to  age,  or 
wisdom  to  the  past,  and  sees  in  its  own  erratic  and  arrogant 
dogmas  all  verity  and  knowledge  :  but  that  his  acute  mind  sin- 
gled out  the  abuses  which  fettered  the  growth  of  the  national 
heart  and  mind ;  that  he  pioneered  the  way  for  Refinement  and 
Truth  ;  and  that  his  perceptions  of  the  Truth  led,  by  an  infallible 
process,  to  his  enthusiastic  adoption  and  defence  of  it,  and  to 
fearless  encounters  with  Falsehood,  in  whatever  shape  it  oppress- 
ed the  land.    Unlike  his  great  contemporary  and  friend  WicklifiTe, 
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hia  satires  do  not  sparkle  with  malignity,  nor  was  his  denunciation 
of  error  tbe  fruil  of  persooal  enmily.  "  WicklifTe's  attacks  cm 
superstition  at  first  probably  proceeded  from  reaenUnent :'"  but 
Chaucer's  attacks  upon  the  same  grew  out  of  hia  love  ibr  Iha 
Church  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured,  and  from  an  ardent 
desire  to  purify  her,  and  from  a  living  aympathy  with  his  country, 
men.  Chaucer  was  not  a  mere  reformer,  and  consequently  hia 
satires,  whether  upon  the  superstitious  of  the  Church  and  the 
Age,  or  upon  the  abuses  of  Custom  or  FsshicHi,  are  not  fierce 
and  Uiod  onslaughts,  frightfully  diaproportioned  to  the  desired 
end.  They  never  overleap  the  bounds  prescribed  by  wisdom  or 
moder^ion.  Hence  it  is  that  Chaucer's  caricatures  are  at  this 
day  as  universally  applicable  as  they  were  when  first  written. 
Their  truthfulness  and  perfect'good  nature  recommend  them  to 
the  very  class  whom  he  cauterizes.  Or  as  it  b  roughly,  but 
well  expressed,  by  a  youthful  and  accomplished  writer  of  our 
own  country  :'  "Chaucer's  satire  is  of  quite  another  complexion 
from  Pope's.  A  hearty  laugh  and  a  thrust  in  the  ribs  are  his 
weapons.  He  makes  free  of  you  to  your  face,  and,  even  if  you 
wince  a  little,  you  cannot  help  joining  in  his  mirth.  He  does  not 
hate  a  vice  because  he  has  a  spite  against  the  man  who  b  guilty 
of  it." 
~..,  A  marked  feature  of  Chaucer's  character  was  his  abhorrence  ' 
of  superstition  and  imposture  }  and  his  meet  severe  satires  upou 
any  class  are  those  directed  against  the  clergy,  who  swarmed 
over  the  laud  in  countless  varieties ;  and  who,  although  usually 
ranged  in  fierce  hostility  against  each  other,  agreed  in  riveting 
the  bands  of  their  several  degraded  and  unholy  superstitions  upon 
the  popular  mind.  Some  have  inferred,  from  his  continual  thrusts 
at  the  cteigyTtllM  therefore  he  was  not  a  Catholic  ;  but  we  ara 

'  Rev,  T.  Wilton.  '  See  ilso  Mosheim,  who  wu  no  unfrimdl;  hiatoriiBi 
Eccl.  Hi(t,  Tol.  iij.^.  333. 
*  Junes  Russel  Lowell.    ConTertatianf,  p.  32. 
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inclined  to  believe  with  Ty rwhitt,  that  he  was  "  as  good  a.Catholic 
•8  men  of  his  understanding  and  rank  in  life  have  generally  been." 
The  inference  more  generally  deducible  from  his  course  is,  that 
the  clergy  were  greatly  depraved,  and  that  he  honestly  desired  to 
work  a  reformation  among  them,  and  to  counteract  their  baleful 
influence  upon  his  countrymen.  Of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  were 
iwfuUy  depraved,  there  is  plentiful  evidence  in  every  history 
relating  to  that  period ;  but  no  single  instrument  details  the  spe- 
dfic  charges  so  systematically,  or  is  so  intrinsically  curious,  as 
Bishop  \^ykeham's  injunctions  in  1373  to  his  commissioners  for 
oorrecting  the  abuses  in  the  religious  houses  in  his  diocese.'  This 
document  censures  the  clergy  for  neglecting  to  perform  the  various 
aervices  of  the  church  ;  for  the  excessive  ignorance  of  some  of  their 
number ;  for  their  continued  and  open  violation  of  the  rules  of 
their  order ;  for  their  love  of  hounds  and  hunting-matches  :  for 
their  vanity  and  their  foppishness  in  dress ;  for  their  personal 
filthineas,  and  their  habit  of  pawning  their  holy  vestments,  or  the 
books,  plate,  and  even  the  relics  belonging  to  their  establishments ; 
and  for  obscenity  and  wantonness  in  their  very  choirs  and 
cloisters. 

As  the  superiors  of  these  ecclesiastical  sinners  were  unable  to 
govern  or  restrain  them,  intelligent  men  among  the  laity  perceiv. 
ed  that  they  themselves  must  apply  the  remedy,  before  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  youth  and  females  generally  of  the  land — 
upon  whom  the  clergy  exercised  the  most  malign  influence — 
became  wholly  corrupted.  Longland  and  Chaucer,  who  seem  to 
have  been  providentially  adapted  to  this  crisis,  almost  simultane- 
ously observed  the  evil  and  the  remedy,  and  applied  it.  Know, 
ing  the  power  of  ridicule,  and  aware  of  its  universal  adaptation 
to  the  natural  undervtandings  of  all  classes,  and  directing  it  with 
consummate  good  sense,  they  defied  the  power  and  the  arts  of 

>  White's  Antiquities  of  Selborne.    Appendix. 
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the  clei^ ;  and  stripping  them  of  the  reverence  which  supi 
stition  had  spun  around  their  order,  they  held  ihem  aloft  in  tbi 
^akcd  deformity,  and  bade  all  ranka  behold  and  detest  their  ri 
tenness.  This  was  the  first  blow  which  the  people  administer 
to  priestly  arrogance  and  imposture. 

At  the  end  of  the  "  Parson's  Tale," — which  is  a  series  of  prol 
essays  upon  general  morality  and  Ihe  various  points  of  Cbristi 
doctrine, — there  is  a  prayer  usually  called  "  Chaucer's  Retraci 
tion."  And  as  the  tradition  connected  with  it  reflects  up 
Chaucer's  character  for  stability  and  firmness,  and  presents  hi 
to  us  ia  the  lamentable  guise  of  an  old  man  berefl  of  his  streng 
of  mind,  and  practised  upon  by  fear  and  superstition,  we  think 
proper  in  this  place  to  devote  some  attention  to  it.  The  imprest 
to  which  this  tradition  ministers,  is,  that  Chaucer,  having  throug 
out  his  work  unfairly  and  dishonestly  satirized  the  Religious,  I. 
— later  in  life,  when  age  and  penitence  enabled  him  to  see  mo 
clearly, — regretted  his  falsehood,  and  endeavored  to  atone  for 
in  this  prayer,  by  publishing  to  the  world  his  sorrow  and  I 
shame.  Critics  agree,  however,  that  this  impression  is  falw 
and  believe  that  the  portion  of  the  prayer  which  gives  color  to 
is  an  interpolation  by  the  monks,  who'were  anxious  to  deatn 
■  the  effect  of  Chaucer's  scourgings  of  their  order.  They  al 
argue  that  the  prayer  relates  only  to  the  "  Parson's  Tale,"  u 
not  to  his  works  generally  ;  and  that  so  much  of  it  aa  is  genuu 
ia  in  perfect  unison  with  the  character  of  the  good  parson,  wl 
was  not 

"  Of  his  speche  dangerous,  ne  digne, 
But  in  his  leaching  discrete  and  benign ;" 

and  who,  in  his  humility  and  modesty,  feared  that  in  his  tals  I 
hod  given  offence,  and  very  naturally  desired  not  to  wound  H 
feelings  of  his  hearers,  who  were  composed  of^ll  clasaea  w 
sects.     It  is  also  alleged  that  this  is  an  interpolation,  sioM  It 
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not  ooDtained  in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  of  his  works,  <'  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,"  is 
not  in  the  list  of  books  condemned  by  it.  But  if  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  these  arguments,  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were 
written  when  Chaucer  was  over  three-score,  and  yet  that  they 
reflect  with  far  more  severity  upon  the  clergy  than  any  or  all  of 
his  earlier  and  more  impulsive  performances,  we  must  be  per- 
saaded  that  they  are  expressive  of  his  deliberate  opinions ;  and 
must  reject,  as  an  imposture,  the  obliterative  section  of  the  alleged 
"  Retractation," — which  is,  itself,  a  portion  of  these  Tales  which 
it  condemns. 

As  the  prayer  is  a  curiosity,  and  its  perusal  will  hSbrd  one 
mode  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  as  to  the  point  in  -dispute,  we 
here  insert  it,  marking  with  brackets  that  portion  which  the  best 
critics  have  pronounced  interpolated  : 

**  Now  pray  I  to  them  all  that  heare  this  little  treatise,  or  read 
it,  that  if  there  be  anything  in  it  that  liketh  them,  that  thereof 
they  thanken  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist :  of  whom  proceedeth  all 
witte  and  all  goodnesse  :  and  if  there  be  anything  that  displeaseth 
them,  I  pray  them  also  that  they  arrete*  it  to  the  defaute  of  myn 
unknonning,'  and  not  to  my  wille,  that  would  fain  have  sayd 
better  if  I  had  had  konning  ;  for  our  boke  sayth,  all  that  is  writ- 
ten is  written  for  our  doctrine,  and  that  is  myn  intente  :  Where- 
fore, I  beseech  you,  mekely,  for  the  mercy  of  God,  that  ye  pray 
for  me,  thai  Crist  have  mercie  of  me,  and  foryeve  me  my  guiltes 
[and  namely  of  myn  translations  and  enditinges  of  worldly  vani- 
ties, the  which  I  revoke  in  my  Retractations,  as  the  boke  of  Troilus, 
the  boke  also  of  Fame,  the  boke  of  the  five-and-twenty  Ladies, 
the  boke  of  the  Duchesse,  the  boke  of  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  of 
the  Parlement  of  Briddes,  the  Tales  of  Canterbury,  thilke  Sonnen 
onto  Sin,  the  boke  of  the  Leon,  and  many  another  boke,  if  they 
were  in  my  remembrance,  and  many  a  song  and  many  a  lecherous 

1  Impute.  <  Ignorance. 
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t&y,  Cn'st,  of  his  grete  tnercie,  fbryeve  me  lite  sin :  But,  of  the 
InmslatiMi  of  Does  of  ConsoUlion,  and  other  bokea  of  legends  of 
Sainiea  and  of  Omelies,  and  moralitie  and  devotion,  that  thank  I 
ourLord  Jcsu  Crist,  and  his  blissful  mother,  and  all  the  Seinles  in 
heven,  beseeching  them  that  they  from  henceforth  unto  my  live's 
end  send  me  grace  to  bcwaile  my  giltcs,  and  to  slodien  the  sal- 
vation of  my  Boule]  and  graunte  me  grace  of  very  penance, 
confession  and  salisfaclioa  to  do  in  this  present  life,  through  the 
benign  grace  of  Him,  that  is  King  of  Kings,  and  Presle  of  all 
Prestes,  that  bought  us  with  the  precious  blood  of  His  herte,  so 
that  I  may  be  one  of  them  at  the  last  day  of  doom,  that  shall  be 
saved :  qui  cum  Deo  patre  et  Spiritu  Sancta  vivis  et  regnas  Deus 
per  omnia  secula.     Amen." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  effect  prodoced  upon  the  English  language  by  Chaucer's  writings. — 

The  grade  and  quality  of  his  genius 

It  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous,  perhaps,  if,  without  ventur. 
ing  to  pronounce  critically  upon  the  effect  that  Chaucer's  writings 
had  upon  the  English  langusige  and  English  poetry,  we  bring 
together  the  judgments  of  those  who  may  be  rightfully  esteemed 
''doctors"  upon  that  question. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  two  principal  censors  of 
Chaucer's  style,  are  men  who  made  no  pretensions  to  poetical 
sensibility.  They  were  mere  verbal  pedants,  and  their  censures 
are  based  upon  a  servile  adhesion  to  those  rules  of  philology, 
which  their  minds  recognized  as  of  the  first  importance.  Honest 
old  Verstegan,  and  long  after  him  Skinner,  the  celebrated  philolo- 
gist,  censure  Chaucer  as  having  "  deformed  the  English  idiom 
by  an  immoderate  admixture  of  French  words."  Diametrically 
oppooed  to  these,  and  yet  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  error, 
are  they  who  deny  that  Chaucer  imported  words  from  the  French, 
and  who  insist  that  he  kept  the  language  precisely  as  he  found  it. 
The  most  judicious  critics  stand  upon  a  middle  ground,  and  agree 
that  he  naturalized  words  both  from  the  French  and  Provencal, 
and  thereby  improved  and  softened  our  barren  and  harsh  tongue. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Dryden,  who  also  asserts  that  firom  him 
the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  began.  Warton  also,  the  learned 
and  elegant  author  of  "  The  History  of  English  Poetry,"  says, 
"  Edward  the  Third,  while  he  perhaps  intended  only  to  banish  a 
badge  of  conquest,  greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  national 
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dialect,  by  aboliishuig  the  use  of  the  Norman  tongue  in  the  public 
and  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  substituting  the  national  lou. 
guago  of  the  country.  But  Chaucer  first  taught  hia  countrymen 
to  write  English,  and  formed  a  style  by  naturalizing  words  from 
tlie  Provencal,  at  that  time  the  most  polished  dialect  of  any  in 
Europe,  and  the  t»est  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetical  expres. 
sion.*"  A  kindred  writer,  Henry  Hallam,  endorses  this  opinion 
with  a  slight  reservation :  "  As  the  first  original  English  poet,  if 
we  except  Langland,  as  an  improver,  though  with  too  much 
innovation,  of  our  language,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the 
manners  of  his  age,  Chaucer  would  deserve  our  reverence,  if  he 
had  not  also  intrinsic  claims  for  excellencea  which  do  not  depend 
upon  any  collateral  considerations."  Ritson,  the  querulous  but 
indefatigable  collector  of  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances, 
also  affirms  that  "  the  language  was  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
by  Chaucer,"  but  thinks  at  the  same  time,  that  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  our  tongue,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  words  from  tho 
French  and  Provencal,  especially  in  his  translations.  And  lastly, 
Tyrwhitt,  the  eminent  critic  upon  Chaucer,  and  the  ablest  editor 
of  bis  works,  proves  beyond  cavil,  by  an  appeal  to  antecedent  and 
contemporaneous  history,  the  falsity  of  the  charge  that  Chaucer 
bad  corrupted  the  language  by  an  immodeiale  admixture  of  Galli- 
cisms, inasmuch  as  that  evil  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  Nor.  . 

'  The  rollawiiiK  is  an  extract  from  the  funaui  statute  to  which  Watton 
refen :— "  For  thii  that  it  is  ofteDtimei  ahown  to  the  King,  b;  the  preUles, 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  ill  the  commonalty,  the  great  mischiefs  which 
are  come  to  many  of  this  realm,  for  this  that  the  laws,  cuatomB  and  statute 
or  the  realm  are  not  commonly  known  in  the  aatne  realm,  because  they  ar 
pleaded,  shown  and  judged  in  the  French  language,  which  is  too  mac 
unknown  in  the  same  realm,  so  that  the  persona  who  plead  or  are  in 
pleaded  in  the  courts  of  the  King,  and  the  courts  of  others,  have  not  under 
standing  of  that  which  is  said  for  or  against  them  by  Iheit  sergeaDts  r 
other  pleaders,  be  it  ordained  that  all  pleas  which  shall  be  to  plead 
pleuled  in  the  English  langaagB." 
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nan  Conquest,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  language  was  just 
reoovering.  He  admits  that  Chaucer  selected  and  naturalized 
many  words  and  phrases  from  the  French  and  Provencal,  but 
cooteDds  for  the  truth  of  the  general  principle,  **  that  the  English 
language  must  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  French  long 
before  the  age  of  Chaucer ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  charged  as  the  importer  of  words  and  phrases,  which  he 
only  used  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries."  If  we  add  to  this,  that  Home  Tooke 
quotes  him  continually,  and  with  more  frequency  than  any  of  his 
coDteroporaries,  as  authority  for  his  Saxon  derivations,  the  case 
would  seem  to  be  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  more  moderate 
theory. 

The  great  merit  of  Chaucer's  style  is  not,  however,  the  selec- 
tion of  words  or  phrases,  and  their  naturalization  froni  any  foreign 
idiom :  but  consists  in  his  judicious  combination  and  apt  choice 
of  such  as,  by  their  strength,  simplicity,  and  musical  inflexion, 
most  fully  express  the  sentiment  he  aims  to  convey.  *  And  his 
proficiency  here  was  owing  to  that  <*  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense/'  which  irrigates  all  his  writings,  and  which  '^  taught  him 
what  to  say,  and  when  to  leave  off,  and  caused  him  to  follow 
nature  everywhere,  but  restrained  him  from  the  boldness  ongoing 
btjfond  her." ' 

Thus  much  for  the  matter  of  Chaucer's  style.  The  quality 
and  grade  of  his  genius  now  remain  to  be  examined ;  and  the 
efiect  that  his  writings  produced  upon  English  poetry.  We  can 
arrive  at  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  former  point,  perhaps,  if  we 
first  examine  the  latter. 

The  translations  and  inventions  of  Chaucer  first  admitted  the 
people  who  ^poke  our  tongue,  to  a  companionship  with  the  Muses ; 
and  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  English  language  was 
elevated  to  its  present  dignity.     Before,  and  until  the  time  of  our 

>  Dryden's  Preface  to  Palamon  and  Arcite. 


poet,  the  language  was  considered  Kmi-barbannu,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  there  was  no  institutian  of  learning  where  Eng. 
liah  was  suirered  to  be  taught.  "  Children  in  Bcole  (says  a  nearly 
contemporaneous  writer),'  ageitst  the  usage  and  manir  of  all  other 
oations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  own  language,  and  for  to 
construe  bir  lessima  and  hir  thynges  in  Frenche  :  also  gentilmen's 
children  beeth  taught  to  speke  Frensche  from  the  time  that  they 
beeth  rokked  in  hire  cradles."  Late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  this  custom  was  somewhat  changed,  as  Treviza  bears  wit- 
ness, but  Chaucer's  youthful  Muse  was  found  to  struggle  with  it ; 
and'it  followed  him  on  close  to  manhood,  for  the  students  of  the 
Universities  were  also  compelled  to  converse  in  French  or  Latin. 
So  prevalent  was  this  language,  that  not  only  the  letters  and  dis. 
patches  of  the  King  were  always  written  in  French,'  but  "  the 
minutes  of  the  corporation  of  London,  recorded  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  office,  were  in  French,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament.«"  Joined  to  these  obstacles,  was  the  intense  ignorance 
which  so  universally  prevailed  during  this  century,  that  it  was 
quite  an  unusual  thing  for  a  layman,  even  of  the  higher  ranks,  to 
know  how  to  sign  his  name  or  read ;  and  Kings  and  Emperors 
shared  the  barren  heritage.  Books  were  scarce  as  rubies  and  as 
highly  prized ;  and  the  transfer  of  one  from  one  library  to  another, 
was  an  event  duly  recorded,  and  invested  with  many  solemn  legal 
observances.  Wicklifle's  Bible  was  not  yet  written;  and  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  Book  of  Travels — the  first  English  book — was 
written,  A.D.,  1356,  when  Chaucer  was  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  after  he  had  written  (he  Court  of  hove  and  translated 
Boethius.  There  was  not  a  single  historian  in  English  prose, 
evenamong  the  clergy,  before  A. D.,  1366,'  in  the  reign  ofRicha' 
the  Second,  when  a  translation  of  Randal  Higden's  Polychronic 
by  John  Treviza,  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  History,     t 

'  Higdeu,  who  lived  io  tlie  time  of  Richinl  tbe  Second. 

*  Ritrcn.  *  HiUim't  Lit  Eur,  p.  47,  vtd.  1.  •Rjtwm. 
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the  voluminous  labors  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  De 
Bninne — ^the  only  two  versifiers  or  translators  of  any  note,  who 
wrote  in  English  before  the  time  of  Chaucer — are  saved  from 
being  contemptible,  simply  by  their  antiquity.  It  was  Chaucer 
who  rescued  our  noble  language  from  chaos ;  and  the  instrument 
which  he  used  was  the  same  that  has  in  all  ages  been  the  (bunder 
and  polisher  of  every  written  language,  Poetry.  Anterior  to  his 
time,  the  poetry  of  the  country  or  its  miserable  substitute,  was  in 
the  keeping  of  the  clergy,  the  heralds,  and  the  minstrels.  The 
two  latter  classes  were  uneducated,  save  for  the  duties  and  re- 
quirement of  war,  tournaments,  and  of  feastings:  while  the 
education  of  the  former  was  as  inflexible  as  an  armor  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  ran  into  the  channels  of  legendary  and  saintly  lore,  or 
of  quaint  superstitions,  many  of  which  were  also  conveyed  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  The  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  little 
known,  and  so  were  the  Rhapsodists  and  Romancers  of  more 
southern  and  polished  climes.  The  language  was  barren  and 
uncouth,  and  a  savage  and  uncultivated  taste  was  as  characteristic 
of  a  magnificent  but  semi- barbarous  court,  as  it  was  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  only  '<  amusement  which  deserved  the  name 
of  literary,  was  old  metrical  and  proso  romances,  and  what  had 
yet  much  less  merit,  and  more  absurdity,  wild  and  unintelligible 
books  of  (l^phecies  in  rhyme."  *  In  the  formal  and  precise  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Johnson,  <*  Chaucer  was  the  first  English  versifier 
who  wrote  poetically."  He  was,  we  may  say,  the  first  English 
poet  "  who  came  with  a  tale  which  held  children  from  play,  and 
old  men  from  the  chimney  comer."'  He  was -the  first  man  of 
the  world,  the  first  educated  English  layman  whose  genius  spumed 
the  fetters  which  bound  his  class,  and  who  dared  to  lay  his  pro- 
fane hands  upon  the  altar  of  Poesy.  He  was,  to  use  the  glowing 
language  of  one  not  given  to  praise  unduly — the  poet  Wordsworth 
— "  The  Morning  Star  of  English  Poetry,"  and  "  ever  to  be 

»  Tytler*s  Univ.  Hist  •  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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honored."  Nor  was  Wordsworth  the  only  poet  who  bowed  before 
the  majesty  of  Chaucer's  hoar  antiquity,  Spenser,  the  first  after 
him  whose  genius  could  sland  alone,  reverently  hatU  him  aa  the 
"  well  of  English  uudefiled,"  and  more  than  once  intimates  that 
the  "  soul  of  Chaucer  was  transfused  into  his  body  ;  sod  that  he 
was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  afler  hid  decease." 
Indeed,  he  was  so  studious  an  admirer  of  Chaucer,  that  he  oiTended 
the  taste  of  the  critics  of  his  time  by  his  frequent  and  plenteous 
copyings,  and  was  thus  curtly  defended  from  them  by  quaint  and 
sturdy  old  Fuller :  "  The  many  Chaucerisnia  used  (for  I  could 
not  say  aficcted)  by  him,  are  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be 
blemishes,  but  known  by  the  learned  to  be  l)eauties  to  his  book." ' 
In  the  estimation  ofDryden,  also,  whose  opinion  was  the  result 
of  a  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  poetry  immediately  after  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  Chaucer  was  the  "  Father  of  English  Poe- 
try," and  as  such,  "  was  held  by  him  in  tlie  same  degree  of  vene- 
ration as  the  Grecians  held  Homer."  In  his  Preface  to  the 
Fables,  he  adds  further,  "  I  prefer  in  Chaucer,  far  above  all  hia 
other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  Polamon  and  Arcite,  which  is  of 
the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  the  Iliad  or 
Eneid :  the  story  is  more  pleasing  than  either  of  them,  the  man- 
ner as  perfect,  and  the  disposition  full  as  artful."  And  again, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  he  says,        * 

"  The  bard  who  first  adorned  our  native  tongue 
Tuned  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song  : 
Which  Homer  might  without  a  blush  rehearse. 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verse. 
He  matched  their  beauties,  where  they  most  excel; 
Of  love  sung  belter,  and  of  arms  as  well." 

"  But,"  it  may  be  objected,  ■'  Chaucer  was  chiefly  a  translatf 
and  lacked  the  firsi  requisite  of  a  great  poet,  Invention." 
>  Wortbiea  of  Ei^land. 
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sufficient  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  this  objection  is,  that  if  a 
poet's  indebtedness  to  another  for  the  story  or  vehicle  of  his  fan- 
cies is  incompatible  with  his  possession  of  the  "  creative  faculty," 
^n  Chaucer  must  fall ;  but  his  ruin  will  be  shared  by  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton.  By  a  similar  argument,  this  precious  en- 
dowment, the  creative  faculty,  may  be  denied  to  any  poet  who 
applies  the  mechanism  invented  by  another,  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
&ncies;  and  consequently,  whosoever  writes  an  epic,  must  of 
necessity  be  inferior  to  its  great  inventor.  So  also,  the  rank  of 
the  poets,  whose  pathetic  stories  of  Ugolino's  and  of  Lear's  suf- 
ferings excite  our  deep  sympathies  and  anguish,  will  be  made 
subservient  to  the  crude  historians  whose  homely  narratives  of 
barren  facts  they  embodied  and  transfigured.  The  error  of 
those  friendly  to  this  theory  lies  in  the  notion  they  entertain, 
that  the  "  creative  genius  "  of  a  poet  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  tremendous  power  which  the  Deity  exercised  when  . 

"  The  Ileav'ns  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos  ;"  Milton. 

and  that,  like  the  Deity,  out  of  nothing  the  poet  evokes  his  sub- 
lime fancies.  Divine,  however,  as  the  poet's  calling  is,  greatly 
inferior  to  this  is  the  degree  of  his  power.  He  more  nearly 
resembles  the  architect  who,  by  his  genius,  creates  from  rude 
and  shapeless  stones  a  temple  whose  awful  majesty  shall  com- 
mand  the  veneration  of  ages ;  or  the  sculptor,  under  whose 
hands  the  dull  and  senseless  block  shall  become  instinct  with  life 
and  beauty — ^principles  which  before  had  no  existence  there. 
Like  these,  the  poet  broods  over  the  chaos  of  nature,  and  gives 
birth  to  conceptions  that  men  shall  "  never  willingly  let  die." 
It  is  useress,  however,  to  discuss  an  objection  which  is  as  unsound 
•s  the  collateral  charge  is  untrue.  For,  an  appeal  to  his  works, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  imitations  or  translations  by 
Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  others,  will  fully  establish  Chau- 


cer's  ulaim  to  originality ;  while  the  most  malevolent  objector 
agaiDst  his  genius  must  confess  that  as  a  translator  he  has  been 
rarely  equalled.  Indeed,  critics  generally  agree,  that  so  many 
new  beauties  are  made  apparent ;  so  much  eloquent  simplicity, 
so  much  tenderness  and  manliness,  are  added  by  his  translations, 
to  the  best  works  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age,  that  they  bear 
all  the  air  of  originality,  and  surpass  the  models  that  he  emulated. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  when  Chaucer  appeared,  it  was 
"  with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true  poel,  in  an  age  which 
compelled  him  to  struggle  with  a  barbarous  language  and  a  na- 
tional want  of  taste.'"    That  he 

"  In  times 
Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  verse. 
To  tame  the  rudeness  of  his  native  land  ;"     Akensidb. 

and  that  his  efforts  first  constructed  a  taste  by  which  he  and  all 
subsequent  poets  were  to  be  adjudged  and  enjoyed,  and  his  ge. 
nius  aroused  the  glorious  tide  of  Song,  which  still  swells  and 
surges  like  the  billows  of  the  great  deep.  That  his  powerful 
eitample  gave  life  and  vigor  to  Gower  and  Douglas,  and  succes- 
sively thereafter  to  Lydgate,'  to  Surrey,  and  to  Wyatt,  until  he 
was  reproduced  in  Spenser.  And  that  the  voice  of  Genius  has 
ever  delighted  to  honor  him  with  the  sober  reverence  due  to  a 
parent.  What  then  shall  we  conclude  to  be  the  grade  and 
quality  of  his  genius  ? 

If  results  are  ever  to  be  considered  the  measure  of  a  cause — if 
the  strength  and  skill  of  a  warrior  or  a  statesman  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  overcome,  of  the  conquest 
gained,  or  of  the  good  accomplished  ;  if  a  more  august  fame  ' 
the  award  of  those  brave  men  who  spurn  opposing  circumstanc 
and  io  their  spite  attain  a  goal,  which  few  dare  hope  to  rei 
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with  all  their  powerful  aid;  then,  surely,  we  may  claim  for 
Chaucer  a  proud  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

It  is  agreed  that  he  who  combines  simplicity  of  diction  and  of 
thought  with  an  earnest  and  truthful  spirit — who  possesses  a 
grand  hut  healthy  imagination,  and  a  lively  fancy — whose  power 
of  observation  is  seconded  by  his  faculty  of  description — whose 
sensibility  is  as  delicate  as  his  judgment  is  manly  and  profound ; 
and  whose  command  of  language  is  commensurate  with  the  un- 
clogged  exhibition  of  these  several  faculties,  enabling  him  to  con- 
trol the  humors,  the  emotions,  and  even  the  afiections  and  pas- 
sions of  his  readers — ^it  is  agreed  that  such  an  one  deservedly 
ranks  among  the  first  of  poets.  And  such  was  Chaucer,  who 
everywhere  is  vigorous  and  manjy ;  frank,  bold  and  truthful ; 
sublimely  imaginative,  yet  sternly  simple ;  fanciful,  yet  direct ; 
eminently  a  master  of  the  pathetic,  yet  humorous  and  gleesome ; 
while  his  descriptive  powers,  whether  of  a  lark,  a  daisy,  a  May 
morning,  or  of  the  "  gloomy  sanctuary  of  the  tremendous  tem- 
ple of  Mars,"  are  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled.  We  there- 
fore affirm — and  we  shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  we 
have  adduced,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  writings,  and  their 
powerful  effects  upon  literature — that  Chaucer  must  be  classed 
with  Homer  and  Dontc,  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Characteristics  of  Chaucer*s  Poetry — His  estimate  of  Woman,  and  fondness 
for  birds,  flowers  and  rural  scenery — Control  over  language — Omission 
to  celebrate  the  great  personages  of  his  age  and  nation* 

An  examination  into  the  characteristics  of  Chaucer's  Poetical 
Compositions  will  not  he  inappropriate  to  the  plan  of  this  work  ; 
nor  will  the  inquiry  prove  uninteresting,  since  his  most  beautiful 
creations  are  as  much  fruits  of  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  as  the 
full-grown  oak  is  of  the  planted  acorn ;  and  their  exhibition  is 
but  a  more  thorough  introduction  to  the  man,  and  will  lead  to  a 
more  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  character  and  feelings. 

And  first,  we  notice,  that  he  excelled  all  who  passed  before  or 
who  have  followed  after  him — save  only  Shakspeare— in  his  chi- 
valrous estimate  of,  and  ability  to  portray,  feminine  loveliness,  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  ;  and  in  his  unbounded  trust  in  woman's  vir- 
tue  and  truth.  Dante's  Beatrice  and  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  are 
beauteous  visions,  but  yet  are  not  invested  with  the  same  flesh- 
and-blood  attributes  and  affections,  which  distinguish  Chaucer's 
and  Shakspeare's  portraitures.  And  Portia,  Rosalind  and  Imo- 
gen— the  most  perfect  of  Shakspeare's  women— do  not  exalt  our 
love  for  woman,  do  not  challenge  for  her  implicit  faith,  unwaver- 
ing  trust  and  ardent  affection,  any  more  powerfully  than  Chaucer's 
numberless  paintings.  Without  pausing  to  comment  upon  hi^ 
truthful  delineation  of  womanly  virtue  in  the  character  of  Do 
gene ;  or  his  more  impassioned  description  of  Griselda's  con 
gal  affection  and  faith ;  where  shall  we  find  a  picture  so  dig 
fied,  and  yet  so  subdued  and  piteous  as  that  of  Custance  w 
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she  is  led  "  with  a  dedly  pale  face  "  to  what  seemed  a  lingering 
and  horrible  death  : — 

''  Hire  little  child  lay  weeping  in  hire  arniy 
And  kneeling,  pitously  to  him  she  said, 
Pees,  little  son,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm ! 
With  that,  her  coverchief  off  hire  head  she  braid' 
And  over  his  little  eyen  she  it  laid, 
And  in  hire  arm  she  lulleth  it  full  fast. 
And  into  the  heaven  hire  eyen  up  she  cast." 

And  again ;  what  can  be  more  simple  and  delicate  than  the  des- 
cription of  Griselda  as  she  sat  spinning  on  the  field  while  she 
tended  her  sheep,  or  as  she  plucked  "  worts  and  other  herbes  " 
on  her  homeward  way  at  even ;  or  what  can  be  conceived  more 
submissively  filial  than  the  picture  of  this  "  tendre  mfiyden  "  as 

"  In  great  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  olde  poure  fader  fostered  she. 
And  ay'  she  kept  her  fader's  life  on  lofl 
With  every  obeisance  and  diligence 
That  child  may  don  to  fadre's  reverence  ?" 

Or,  where  are  descriptions  of  womanly  beauty  more  luxuriant  and 
blooming ;  as  fresh,  healthful  and  buoyant,  and  yet  so  simple  and 
pure ;  so  imangelic,  so  perfectly  human,  and  worthy  of  the  afiec- 
tion  as  well  as  homage  of  a  manly  heart,  as  our  glimpses  of  the 
golden-haired  Emilie  in  the  garden,  who 

"  fairer  was  to  seen 
Than  is  the  lily  on  his  stalke  greene  ?" 

or  of  that  Romanes  daughter  who  was 

"  faire  in  excellent  beautee 
Aboven  any  wight  that  man  may  see  ?" 

'  Tore.  '  Always. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Chaucer's  descriptions  of  woman 
never  invest  her  with  any  Juno-like  attributes ;  but  she  is  ever 
as  mild,  patient  and  submissive,  as  she  is  beauteous ;  and  is  al- 
ways accompanied  and  adorned  by  the  fireside  virtues.  This 
is  particularly  noteworthy,  because  the  sentiment  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  which  delighted  to  worship  woorAn  sparkling 
with  imperious  beauty,  and  elated  by  the  t^mph  of  her  con- 
quests ;  or  gracing  the  tournament  with  her  presence,  and  even 
partaking  with  man  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  battle.  Such  was 
not  Chaucer's  woman.  Nor  was  she  the  houris  of  a  Mahomme- 
dan's  paradise,  much  less  the  ideal  abstraction  of  Spenser's  beau- 
tiful allegories.  She  was  the  sharer  of  man's  joys,  the  minister 
to  his  comfort,  the  partner  of  his  gnefs, 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,  love,  blame,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles."^ 

Although,  throughout  Chaucer's  writings,  it  is  plainly  observa- 
ble that  he  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  woman's  nature  in  the 
points  of  virtue  and  purity  ;  yet  in  his  Miller's  and  Wife  of  Bath's 
tales,  and  in  some  other  compositions,  he  describes  with  apparent 
zest,  women  who  arc  far  from  virtuous,  who  are  indeed  libidinous 
and  adulterous.  Without  being  able  or  willing  entirely  to  defend 
his  election  of  a  plan,  which  necessarily  drew  these  characters 
into  the  action  of  his  plots,  it  still  should  be  remembered  that  he 
pictured  the  age  in  which  he  lived — perhaps  all  too  truly  in  the 
particulars  of  its  lewdness  and  licentiousness ;  and  that  when  he 
entered  into  the  person  of  each  fancied  narrator,  he  possessed  the 
wizard  power  of  assuming  for  the  time  his  character,  even  to  the 
most  trivial  peculiarity.     We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  there- 

*  Wordsworth. 
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fore  he  himself  was  lewd  and  licentious,  or  that  he  was  an  unbe- 
liever in  woman's  faith  and  chastity.  On  the  contrary,  these 
comparisons  serve  at  once  to  engender  disgust  for  the  depravity 
which  they  describe,  and  by  their  powerful  contrast  with  the 
purer  examples  of  Custance,  Griselda  and  Lucrece,  to  heighten 
our  admiration  for  their  virtuous  beauty.  Nor  should  we  forget 
— to  use  the  language  of  the  young  gentleman  before  quoted — 
that  though  **  the  uncleanness  of  Chaucer's  age  has  left  a  smooch 
here  and  there  upon  his  poems,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  margin,  and 
may  be  torn  off  without  injury  to  the  text."' 

The  same  faculty  that  observed  and  prized  in  woman  the 
beauteous  virtues  of  modesty  and  simplicity,  keenly  perceived 
her  foibles  and  affectations ;  those  petty  vices,  which  appearing  in 
individuals,  diminish  the  lustre  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
How  j)erfect  and  yet  how  gentle,  is  Chaucer's  ridicule  of  that 
artificiality  of  her  nature,  which  caused  the  "tender-hearted 
Prioresse  "  to  dignify  trivialties  and  formalities  into  a  high  im- 
portance, at  the  expense  of  real  perfections  and  accomplishments; 
and  which  led  her  to  lavish  upon  insignificant  objects,  affections 
that  are  based  upon  deep  and  abiding  principles  of  humanity. 
This  was  a  ready  mean  for  lowering  and  degrading  those  holy 
sympathies  of  our  nature  wliich  can  only  be  shared  with  our 
fellow-mortals,  and  the  desecration  of  them  cannot  be  atoned  for 
by  the  most  exquisite  kindness  to  the  lower  creation.  This 
Chaucer  saw,  and  he  limned  the  vice  so  truthfully  that  we  of 
this  remote  generation  and  New  World  are  profited  and  instruct- 
cd  thereby.  Our  language  in  reference  to  this  good  lady's  fail- 
ings sounds  harsh  beside  the  poel's  gentle  correction ;  but  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  creator  of  Custance  and  Griselda  to  deal 
otherwise  than  most  tenderly  with  woman.  Indeed,  his  sharpest* 
corrections  of  the  sex  fall  upon  it  like  the  pattering  May-shower 
upon  a  rose,  serving  to  cleanse  and  purify  it  from  the  dross  and 

*  Loweirs  Conversations. 
3* 
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dirt  which  disfigure  il,  and  leaving  it  more  fragrant  than  before. 
His  descripiioD  of  the  gooil  Frioresse  and  her  foibles  serves  to 
contrast  with  the  nobler  chaTaclers  we  have  just  considered,  end 
points  out  their  virtues  no  less  strongly  than  the  coarser  pictures 
of  the  "  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bath  "  or  the  unfaithful  Alison. 

"  At  mete  was  she  well  ylaught  withall ; 
She  lette  no  ntorsel  from  her  lippes  falle, 
Ne  welte  hire  fingers  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Well  coude  she  carry  a  morsel  and  wel  kepe 
That  no  drop  ne  fell  upon  bir  brest. 
In  curtsie  was  sett  full  much  hire  lest.' 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene, 
Thai  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  farthing  scene 
Of  grese,  when  she  dronken  had  her  draught. 
But  lor  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  pilous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caughte  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dede  or  b|ed. 
Of  smalle  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fcdde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk  and  wastel'  brede. 
Bui  sore  wept  she  if  one  of  bem  was  dedilc, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smcrte: 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  heart." 

Entirely  congenial  with  Chaucer's  admiration  and  love  of 
woman,  was  his  passionate  fondness  for  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
rural  life.  Although  he  has  described  with  terrific  ability,  scenes 
which  awaken  the  fiercer  passions  of  the  human  heart,  causing  it 
.  like  hisown  war-horse  "  to  stert  like  the  fire ;"  yet  his  imagination 
— taking  iu  hue  perhaps  from  his  affections — dwelt  fondly  upor 
scenesof  rural  enjoyment  and  innocence;  and  we  gladly  lin^ 

•Fine. 
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with  him  as  he  lounges  upon  the  "  meadowes  softe,  sweet,  and 
grene  ;"  or,  under  a  tree  beside  a  well,  listen  with  him  to  the 
rippling  of  waters  and  the  melody  of  birds,  and  watch  the  gam- 
bols of  ''  the  prettie  conies," 

<'  The  dredeful  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart,  the  hind. 
Squirrels  and  beastes  small  of  gentil  kind." 

There  is  no  poet^-certainly  no  English  poet — at  all  comparable 
with  him  in  the  enthusiastic  love  of  these  beautiful  children  of 
nature,  birds  and  flowers ;  and  in  all  his  writings  scarcely  a 
description  of  rural  scenery  occurs  from  which  all  are  omitted. 
And  we  have  his  own  confession  that,  when  *' sickness  sate  on 
his  herte"  he  sought  relief  by  rising  anon  and  going 

"  Into  the  woodcs,  to  hear  the  birdes  sing ;" 

or  by  rambling  through  fields  whose  '*  flowers  of  many  diverse 
hues  spread  their  leaves  against  the  sun,"  and  sparkled  like  silver 
with  dew  that  was  "as  any  baume  sweet." 

Not  less  enthusiastic  was  his  love  of  Spring,  and  the  sportful 
pleasures  that  genial  season  ushered  in.  His  writings  may  be 
called  a  continuous  poem  in  praise  of  Woman,  Flowers,  Rural 
pleasures  and  the  Spring.  And  if  bold  Robin  Hood  had  lived  in 
his  time  we  might  easily  have  fancied  them  to  be  warm  friends : 
for  Chaucer's  love  of  sylvan  sports,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
denizens  of  the  woods,  was  entirely  in  Robin's  own  vein :  nor  do 
we  recollect  to  have  seen  anywhere  so  perfect  and  so  sprightly  a 
description  of  the  bold  forester,  as  is  limned  from  the  life  in  Chau- 
cer's portrait  of  the  Squier's  Yeman  : 

<*  He  was  cladde  in  cote  and  bode  of  grene, 
A  sheaf  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
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Under  hU  belt  he  bare  full  thriAily. 

Well  coude  he  dress  his  takle  ycmanly : 

His  arwes  drooped  not  with  fealheres  luwe, 

And  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  mighty  bowe. 
A  not-hed  hadde  he,  wiili  a  brown  visage, 

OfwoodcraEl  coud'  he  well  all  ihe  usage. 

A  criatofre,'  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 

An  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of^jrene  ; 

A  fbrster  was  he  sotlily  as  I  gesse." 
Such  is  the  magic  of  Chaucer's  descriptions  of  Spring,  that 
even  in  mid-winter  we  dream  not  of  the  sharp,  biting  cold,  and  of 
fires;  but  fancy  ourselves  exulting  in  the  bright  and  cheering 
Hunshine,  or  breathing  in  the  pure,  fresh  air,  and  liearkening  to 
the  singing  of  birds,  the  clucking  of  fowls,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  the  teeming  hum  of  a  new  insect  creation  ;  while  our  sky  is 
filled  with  soft,  fleecy  clouds,  such  as  the  gentle  Spring  ever 
brings  wilh  it. 

As  the  first  intellectual  efTort  of  Man  in  Paradise  was  to  give 
names  to  those  creations  of  the  Deity  by  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded ;  thus  figuring  forth  by  language  his  ideas  of  their 
characters  and  natures:  so  tlie  first  and  chief  delight  of  the  ear- 
liest great  poets  of  every  country  has  been  to  descritw  Buch 
operations  of  nature  as  are  most  obvious  and  striking.  They 
have  chosen  to  deal  with  effects  rather  than  speculate  upon  their 
causes.  And,  as  their  minds  are  not  fatigued  by  searching  out 
rules  and  models  ;  or  in  studying  the  ornaments  of  composition, 
and  observing  the  practices  and  precedent  of  their  predecessors ; 
their  descriptions  are  signalized  by  simplicity,  fidelity  and  enthu- 
siasm. Each  succeeding  generation  chronicles  a  further  depart 
ure  from  those  necessary  accompaniments  of  high  poelict' 
endowment :  and  although  refined  minds  will  never  fail  to  appn 

■  Ad  iiD«ge  of  St  Chtistopber,  who  ww  the  patroa  of  field  (porta. 
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elate  the  beauties  and  point  out  tlie  features  of  these  requisites ; 
yet  at  each  step  of  advancement  in  the  rules  of  critical  analysis, 
and  the  refinement  of  intellectual  art,  new  and  insurmountable 
barriers  raise.     To  express  it  in  a  Poet's  phrase, 


'<  Invention,  Nature's  child,  flees  step-dame  Study's  blows. 


»i 


We  know  no  better  illustration  of  this  observation,  than  is  afford- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  Wordsworth — the  most  natural,  if  not  the 
greatest  poet  of  this  age,  and  yet  the  most  artistical — with  Chau- 
ccr.  Both  are  fond  of  describing  similar  natural  scenes,  and  are 
intent  upon  discerning  beauty  in  identical  objects.  But  how 
widely  does  the  modern  poet  depart  from  the  ancient !  The  one 
seems  to  be  obsequiously  obeying  an  imposed  duty,  or  fulfilling  a 
necessity  of  the  poet's  calling ;  the  other  carols  as  blithely  and 
heartily  as  his  own  birds.  One  never  rejects  a  phrase  or  au  idea 
because  it  is  homely :  he  cares  not  if  it  happen  to  outrage  the 
ear  or  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  over-sensitive.  The  other  picks 
his  words  and  phrases  as  daintily  as  the  perfumed  and  jewelled 
exquisite  does  his  way  through  a  muddy  street. 

This  train  of  thought  has  been  suggested  by  Chaucer's  fond- 
ness for  detailing  morning  scenes ;  and  by  his  frequent  and  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  of  the  joyous  walks  that  ushered  in  the 
sunrise.  Ilis  love  of  these  walks  rivalled  his  love  of  woman ; 
and  well  might  he  love  them,  for  he  tells  us  that  <*  the  blissful 
sight "  of  sunrise  as  he  <<  walked  on  the  mead,  softened  all  his 
sorrows."  Spenser,  also,  was  fond  of  describing  sunrise,  but 
plainly  builds  upon  Chaucer's  original,  wheresoever  he  is  truly 
English.  Moreover,  he  labors  so  heavily  with  figures  introduced 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  that,  in  these  particular  descrip. 
tions,  our  attention  is  employed  upon  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 

>  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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object  he  may  bo  professedly  portraying.  For  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  these  two  builders  of  English  Song,  we  subjoin  ex- 
amples  from  both.  The  following  is  a  celebrated  description  of 
sunrise  from  Spenser : 

"  The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appear, 
And  fair  Aurora  from  the  dewy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithon,  gan  herself  to  rear, 
With  rosie  cheeks,  for  shame  all  blushing  red ; 
Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears,  when  Una  her  did  mark 
Climb  to  the  charet  all  with  flowers  spread, 
From  Heaven  high  to  chase  the  cheerless  dark ; 
With  merry  note,  her  loud  salutes  the  mountain  lark."* 

MTow  hearken  to  Chaucer  : 

"  The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluteth  in  her  song  the  morrow  gray ; 
'  And  fiery  Phcebus  riseth  up  so  bright 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  sight, 
And  with  his  streams  he  drieth  in  the  grevos^ 
The  silver  droppes  hanging  on  the  leaves." 

These  paintings,  so  freely  scattered  over  Chaucer's  works — and 
which  without  being  disjointed  from  his  narratives  are  distin- 
guishable from  them,  and  deserve  to  rank  by  themselves  as  distinct 
and  perfect  compositions — are  worthy  of  a  critical  examination. 
For  although  thb  high  art  is  no  uncommon  attendant  upon  the  gift  of 
song,  and  must,  indeed,  be  possessed  by  all  true  poets ;  yet  Chaucer's 
paintings  demand  particular  attention  from  the  singular  rapidity, 
brevity  and  fidelity  of  their  execution,  and  the  vividness  of  their 

*  Faery  Queen,  book  i.,  canto  ii.,  stanza  51.  *  Groves. 
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coloring.  Few  poets  describe  so  accurately  and  fully,  with  so 
few  touches.     Timotheus-like,  his 

"  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre," 

and  with  the  careless  power  of  a  master  he  wielded  language  to 
the  expression  of  his  rich  fancies.  Instead  of  engendering  a 
weak  climax  by  servilely  recounting  the  details  of  a  subject — ^its 
conception,  birth  and  gradual  growth,  until  it  safely  reaches  a 
logical  perfection — he  seizes  it  at  the  moment  of  its  highest  com- 
pleteness, and  by  a  peculiar  faculty  of  description  he  causes  to 
flash  upon  our  fancy — as  vividly  as  if  he  had  portrayed  it  all 
— its  whole  progress  from  the  faint  beginning  to  its  ripened 
glory.  In  his  descriptions  of  sunrise,  for  instance,  as  in  the  one 
we  have  been  considering,  he  does  not,  like  Spenser,  perplex  us 
with  a  display  of  classical  lore,  in  a  merciless  pursuit  of  the 
allegorical  connexion  between  Aurora  and  Tithon.  He  declines 
to  lessen  the  majestic  beauty  of  this  glorious  sight  by  likening  it 
to  the  uprising  of  a  youthful  maiden  from  the  spiritless  embraces 
of  an  imbecile  old  man.  On  the  contrary,  by  a  few  simple 
touches  he  plants  us  in  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  where,  as 
the  grey  morning  breaks  upon  us,  we  are  greeted  by  the  gay 
song  of  the  lark  ;  we  see  the  fresh  and  sparkling  dew  hanging 
from  leaf  and  flower ;  and  we  behold  the  misty  vapors  of  morn- 
ing rising  like  an  incense  "  with  many  a  wholesome  air  "  from 
the  joyous  earth. 

But  when  we  speak  of  Chaucer's  paintingSj  we  more  espe- 
cially allude  to  his  portraitures  of  individuals  of  the  human 
kind — including  his  various  impersonations — and  of  the  nobler 
classes  of  the  inferior  animal  creation,  or  to  his  condensed 
descriptions  of  natural  objects.  And  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  belief  that  our  painters,  as  well  as  poets,  have 
neglected  to  study  them :  else,  why  is  his  matchless  gallery  of 


paintiags  unappropriated,  when  il  contains  landscapes  as  lovely 
as  ever  eyes  dwelt  upon;  barnyard  and  rural  pictures,  where- 
with many  a  heart  might  be  gladdened ;  and  groupings  of  god- 
like forms  and  countunonccs,  worthy  to  lead  the  conception  of 
the  most  rapt  painter.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  collection  any  less 
remarkable  for  its  diversity  than  it  is  for  its  excellence,  fur  here 
are  lieroes  than  whom  none  are  more  majestic,  women  than 
whom  none  are  lovelier ;  here  are  sights  of  nature  in  her  gayest 
and  mildest  moods,  and  of  the  fierce  strife  of  battle  ;  here  are 
portly  monks  and  smiling  nuns;  choleric  stewards  and  burly 
millers  ;  mumbling  friars,  lecherous  clerks,  cuckolded  husbands 
and  gamesome  wives.  Alt  this  have  we  disposed  and  arranged 
into  multiform  combinations  by  sublime  genius,  and  yet  the  great 
world  wags  on  and  heeds  them  not. 

Jt  is  a  curious  circumstance,  when  the  chivalrous  bias  of  his 
nature  is  considered,  that  throughout  Chaucer's  voluminous 
writings,  scarcely  anything  is  said  of  the  throng  of  fair  and  vir- 
tuous women  that  ornamented  the  brilliant  court  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  his  lovely  Queen  Philippa ;  or  of  iho  host  of  great 
and  gallant  men  who  swelled  the  armies  of  their  sovereign,  and 
made  his  arms  invincible.  In  the  same  age  with  the  poet,  and 
in  his  own  land,  lived  warriors  with  whose  exploits  oil  Europe 
resounded,  and  which  even  vied  with  the  fabulous  deeds  of 
Arthur  aud  his  round  table  knights.  Il  was  a  period  prolilic  in 
heroes,  among  whom  none  were  bolder  or  more  courageous  than 
his  own  countrymen,  or  more  aigniiiized  by  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
ness, honor  and  generosity.  The  great  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poitiers  had  just  been  fought,  and  Europe  yet  rang  with  th« 
fame  of  the  victors'  prowess,  and  the  story  of  their  knightly 
courtesy.  But  Chaucer  marks  ihem  not.  We  listen,  in  silen* 
expectation,  to  hear  a  tide  of  exulting  song  poured  from  tb 
bounding  strings  of  his  harp,  as  our  imagination  pictures  him. 
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**  With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy 
Iq  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
Sweeping  the  sounding  chords  along ; 


fy 


But  the  vision  fades  away  ;  his  strings  are  mute  ;  the  harp 

"  is  dumb 
That  knew  all  tones  of  passion." 

And  while  we  sit  musing,  Fancy  again  claims  its  prerogative  ;  we 
see  the  Black  Prince  and  his  brother,  scar- worn  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  chivalrous  De  Mauny,  the  heroic  Chandois  and  the  brave 
Derby,  stalk  mournfully  past,  seeming  to  reproach  the  poet  who 
refused  to  celebrate  their  fame. 

It  is  less  to  be  wondered  ut  that  he  refrained  from  celebrating 
the  achievements  of  King  Edward  himself,  or  of  his  brother  tlie 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  for  the  pride  of  Chaucer  was  of  that  noble 
kind  which  disdained  adulation.  But  it  is  truly  singular,  that 
a  poet,  whose  pictures  of  women  are  so  exquisitely  tender  and 
delicate,  should  neglect  to  do  homage  to  the  matchless  purity  of 
Queen  Philippa,  whom  all  hearts  loved ;  and  who  was  of  such 
*' distingubhed  beauty  that  the  statuaries  of  tliose  days  used  to 
make  her  their  model  for  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was 
always  figured  young. and  beautiful."^ 

If  we  further  consider,  that  Chaucer  was  a  poet  who  delighted 
to  describe  splendid  pageants  and  processions  ;  that  he  was  him- 
self a  favorite  inmate  of  a  court,  which  was  occupied  by  frequent 
q)ectacle8  of  tournaments  and  martial  exercises,  and  which  has 
been  justly   named   "  the  theatre  of  romantic  elegance ;"   that 

■ 

King  Edward  was  from  inclination  and  policy  the  enthusiastic 
patron  of  chivalry  and  romance ;  and  that  he  had  just  instituted 
the  order  of  the  blue  garter  out  of  his  love  for  the  virtuous 

^  Heame. 
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Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  joustings  that 
had  been  proclaimed  throughout  Europe  ;  and  which  were  graced 
by  the  beautiful  and  brave  of  France,  Scotland,  and  Brabant ; 
of  Germany,  Hainault  and  Burgundy.  If  we  pause  over  these 
facts,  it  will  also  appear  remarkable,  that  upon  these  rich  themes 
— which  only  required  a  faithful  description  to  have  rendered  them 
as  deeply  interesting  as  the  most  romantic  fiction — Chaucer  utters 
no  sound.  And  we  vent  our  disappointment  by  censuring  him 
because  he  did  not  celebrate  such  noble  deeds  and  brilliant  scenes 
with  the  same  magic  pen  that  transferred  to  immortality  the 
simple  habits  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  rural 
scenery  of  his  native  land ;  with  the  melody  of  its  birds,  the  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers,  its  cool  and  limpid  waters,  its  balmy  morn- 
ings, and  its  gladsome  months  of  May. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Resemblances  of  Poets. — Chaucer  and  Spenser. — Chaucer  and  his  Transla- 
tors and  Imitators. — Specimens  of  Dryden's  powers  as  a  Translator  of 
Chaucer. 

To  trace  the  imitations  of  poets,  or  their  casual  resemblances  to 
xie  another,  would  be  an  occupation  far  from  uninteresting.  Not 
Jiat  we  could,  for  an  instant,  countenance  that  paltry,  envious 
ind  dastardly  disposition  which  charges  wilful  plagiarism  upon 
ill  resemblances.  But  the  speculation  would  be  curious,  as  ex- 
iiibiting  to  us  identical  subjects  variously  considered  by  master 
mlDds  ;  would  present  to  our  view,  each  new  beauty  or  modifica- 
ioo  of  beauty,  at  the  moment  of  its  engraf^ment ;  would  enable 
OS  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  various  artists,  and  to 
pronounce  intelligently  upon  the  different  degrees  of  skill  and 
ingenuity,  or  of  freshness  and  originality  displayed ;  and  would, 
Soally,  cause  us  to  award  to  each  author,  with  some  precision, 
bis  particular  rank,  and  yield  to  him  his  lawful  share  of  our 
bomage  and  veneration.  It  would  be  delightful  and  instructive, 
lor  instance,  to  trace  the  strong  and  terse  thoughts  of  Chaucer, 
through  the  accumulating  dust  and  rubbish  of  intervening  poets, 
(ill  their  rough  and  manly  quaintness  are  exchanged  for  Spenser's 
Jreamy  visions  and  daring  metaphors,  or  for  Shakspeare's  fluent 
lod  almost  inspired  reasonings  :  and  thence  again,  to  witness  it, 
like  a  pure  stream,  sink  into  the  earth  and  roll  on,  hidden  from 
ordinary  sight,  till  in  duo  time  it  bursts  forth  sparkling  with  the 
itately  and  awful  imagery  of  Milton,  the  elegant  finish  of  Dryden, 
vr  the  quiet  ease  and  dignity  of  Wordsworth. 


Such  a  study  would  prove  no  less  abmrbing  to  the  philosopher 
then  gcniul  to  the  poel ;  and  if  ayslematicalty  pursued  would 
challeDgc  the  uttention  of  tioth.  Without  daring  to  lay  claim  to 
either  of  these  august  titles,  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  ventured 
to  jot  down  a  few  rescmblunces,  which,  while  they  were  yel  freshly 
perceived,  occasioned  throes  of  thought  that  have  since  been 
rendered  doubly  pleasant,  by  the  cborin  which  memory  ever 
throwa  around  IIb  objecW. 

Those  poets  who  follow  nature  most  closely ;  who  quell  not, 
but  mark  the  impulses  of  their  own  hearts ;  aod  who  narrowly 
study  their  fcllow-mcn  in  the  varied  ramilicaljons  of  their  habits, 
passions  and  affections ;  who  endorse  upon  a  broad  and  generous 
fund  of  common  sense  (that  best  abused  of  all  terms),  the  higher 
and  more  attractive  attributes  of  fancy  and  iinogination,  and  who 
spurn  the  tyrannical  guidance  of  custom,  disdaining  the  manifold 
trickeries  to  which  the  poetical  mob  resorts ;  will  necessarily 
possess  the  highest  originnlily,  and  the  most  enduring  power; 
and  be  the  wells  from  whence  their  more  artislieal  and  perhaps 
refined   brethren    will  draw  inspiration.     To  the  former,  these 
bear — in  theory,  as  certainly  as  they  do  in  chronological  fact — 
the  same  relation  as  Columbus  does  lo  modern  navigators.     They 
are  the  gifted  discovorc*  of  new  regions  in  the  world  of  thought, 
which  a  later,  more  polished,  and  more  scientific  generation  shall 
explore,  and  cultivate,  and  beautify.     We  do  not  mean  to  assert 
the  eminently  fallacious  dogma,  that  Nature — which  is  the  soul 
of  Poetry — can  only  be  found  in  a  state  of  semi- barbarism,  or 
omid  scenes  of  rural  or  pastoral  life.     For  it  dwells  no  less  con 
slantly    in    the   great   city,  tho   poptftus  mart,   and   the    mr 
advanced  stages  of  society,  than  in  the   secluded  forest  or  t 
earliest  youth  of  a  nation.     The  inmates  of  the  stateliest  pab 
are  as  truly  her  children,  and  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  her  I 
no  less  reverentially  tlwn  their  humbler  brethren  of  the  fi' 
mountain.     The  gilded  hall  and  the  whitewashed  cot,  Ix 
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her  temples.  Pride  is  no  less  naturul  than  humility.  But  it  is 
io  the  crowded  city  that  nature  may  be  discerned  in  her  noblest 
form,  arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  many  hues.  It  is  there  that  the 
common  charities  of  man,  and  his  as  common  miseries,  whatso- 
ever  lightens,  and  whatsoever  oppresses,  or  that  in  any  manner 
coDcems  the  noblest  work  of  a  Divine  hand — all  cluster.  There 
the  cheerful  and  strong  voice  of  labor  may  be  heard  commingled 
with  the  sharp  cry  of  passion  or  of  pain,  and  their  sad  accom- 
paniments  of  sobs  and  tears.  There  exuberant  health  leaps  and 
sings  hard  by  the  wretched  victim  of  disease,  and  the  feeble  moan  of 
&mine  ascends  beside  the  mansion  of  wealth  and  plenty.  There 
the  awful  imprecation  and  the  devout  prayer  are  wailed  to  the 
presence  of  Omnipotence  by  the  same  breath  of  air ;  while,  re- 
gardless alike  of  the  cry  of  the  joyous  or  the  despairing,  heedless 
of  merriment  or  of  woe — the  steady,  monotonous  hum  of  the  base 
and  greedy  followers  of  pleasure  and  mammon,  rolls  up  to  the 
glorious  heaven,  and  obscures  it  with  an  atmosphere  as  dim  and 
murky  as  Milton's  hell.  Here,  too,  the  poet  may  see  the  hideous 
and  loathsome  figure  of  vice,  and  the  spotless  and  beauteous  form 
of  mercy,  of  fierce  hate  and  bountiful  love,  in  such  artistical 
juxtaposition  as  only  a  Divine  Artist  could  order  and  execute. 
Here  he  may  dream  dreams  and  see  visions,  that  shall  be  a  fore- 
sight of  that  better  bliss  which  another  life  promises  ;  or  he  may 
behold  models  from  whence  to  draw  the  black  and  fiendish  out- 
lines of  a  damned  world.  In  fine  ;  here  that  wonderful  com- 
plexity, the  heart  of  man,  ebbs  and  flows,  and  pours  in  rapid 
torrents  its  flood  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  joy,  anguish  and  remorse. 
Although  we  thus  perceive  that  nature  is  as  actually  present 
in  the  thronged  city  and  the  most  advanced  stage  of  society,  as 
it  is  in  the  earlier  periods  of  social  being ;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless, 
undoubtedly  true  that,  as  refinement  and  civilisation,  with  their 
handmaidens  the  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
tdvance  to  perfection,  the  mind  of  Man  is  oppressed,  his  imagina- 


tion  ia  fettered,  his  Taney  becomca  bewildered  and  his  altcntim 
distracted,  by  the  countless  variety  of  objects  which  his  position 
in  the  world's  life  forces  upon  him.  His  reason,  like  the 
muscleii  of  his  body,  is  enlarged  and  developed  by  constant  use  ; 
and  it  encroaches  upon  the  other  faculties,  which  il  also  disdains, 
and  reaches  a  monstrous  growth,  while  tliey  either  recede,  or  at 
tiest  remain  stalionary.  And  thus  the  poetic  laculiy  oftentimes 
lies  buried  or  hindered. 

Occasionally,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  nation's  existence, 
and  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  barrenness,  there  well  forth 
frorn  the  arid  soil,  fresh  and  cooling  springs  of  poesy,  rejoicing 
the  heart  with  their  invigorating  waters,  and  delighting  the  eyo 
with  their  shadowed  and  verdant  banks.  Such  were  Chaucer, 
Shakspcare,  and  Milton  ;  founts  which  have  gladdened  the  spirits 
of  thousands,  and  at  which,  throughout  all  lime,  genius  will  delight 
to  drink  inspiration. 

Spenser,  whom  we  have  oniitled  from  this  list,  was  not  the  true 
child  of  nature  that  his  master,  Chaucer,  was.     It  is  true  that  hia 
verse  is  more  accuralo  and  his  rhyme  more  perfect ;  but  he  has 
neither  contrived  to  excite  for  liis  characters  our  affection  and 
concern,  nor  to  awaken  our  dislike  and  disgust.     His  descriptions 
are  beautiful  or  grand  ;  and  his  metaphors  and  ollegories  are  the 
legitimate   offspring  of    an   imagination   at  once    reallcss    and 
gorgeous.     But  in  his  portraitures  of  individual  and  real  charac- 
ters he  is  so  ollcn  tamely  classical,  that  ihey  do  not  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  his  readers  any  higher  emotion  than  that  of  admiration  ; 
excepting  always,  however,  his  touching  description  of  the  desola' 
Una  and  her  faithful  Lion,     flis  person i&catioiis,  also,  arc  usur 
ao  overladen  with  images,  hJs  comparisons  so  wire-drawn 
redundant,  that  they  are  supernatural  and  tiresome.     His  i 
and  women  belong  to  no  age  or  nation,  and  do  not  describe 
claw.     Hence,  necessarily,  his  writings  are  not  imbued  wi' 
Mrong  dramatio  interest  which  particularly  signalizes  O 
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ntioiis,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  the  highest  poetic 
It  is  this  quality  which  lends  to  Chaucer's  portraitures 
D,  or  of  the  passions,  and  other  attributes  of  humanity,  the 
BSl  individual  concern.  He  describes  an  abstraction  as 
I  it  were  a  reality,  and  makes  it  as  tangible  as  if  it  were 
led  of  physical  properties.  Thus,  in  his  descriptions  of 
06,  Mirth,  Hate,  Beauty,  Gladnesse,  and  Venus,  he  invests 
f  them  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  an  individuality  that 
age  emotions  as  various  as  the  characters  introduced,  and 
nire  or  dislike,  pity  or  love,  at  his  bidding.  "  In  arranging 
ilves  under  his  dominion,  these  abstract  ideas  of  unsubstan- 
istence  take  a  visible  and  substantial  form,  distinguished  by 
ributes,  the  insignia,  and  the  efiects  of  Reality."^ 
hout  pausing  to  examine  the  servile  and  almost  numberless 
ons  of  Chaucer,  by  his  immediate  followers,  Lydgate  and 
re,  or  the  frequent  resemblances  that  occur  in  Douglas, 

a  still  later  and  more  auspicious  period  were  apparent  in 
itings  of  Surrey  and  Sidney  ;  we  will,  for  a  short  space 
•,  linger  with  the  great  poet  who  is  also  justly  esteemed  one 

principal  landmarks  of  our  literature, 
tnmering  through  Spenser's  tortuous  and  inverted  style,  and 
ing  amid  the  complicated  and  continuous  drove  of  meta- 

which  both  beautify  and  deform  his  writings,  we  however 
requent  resemblances  to  Chaucer  ;  especially  in  his  paint- 
»f  imaginary  characters.  In  the  limnings  of  Avarice  and 
» whom  he  introduces  in  the  guise  of  '<  sage  Counsellors"  to 

Spenser  not  only  maintains  a  strong  general  resemblance 
lucer's  powerful  paintings  of  these  characters,  but  he  ob- 
I  the  same  order  and  preserves  the  same  relative  depend- 
»f  one  upon  the  other.  Moreover,  both  poets  strive  to  create 
;iiBt  for  these  base  personages  by  the  same  instrumentality, 
y,  by  clothing  them  with  filthy  rags  and  an  '<  evil  hued 

*  Adapted  from  Roecoe's  Lorenzo  De  Medici,  Vol.  i.,  p  Q34. 
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and  sftllow  skin,  and  by  causing  them  to  elect  a  craving  a 
hungry  belly,  rather  than  part  with  tlieir  ill-begotten  weal 
We  award  the  superiority,  in  this  instance,  to  Chaucer's  deacr 
lions,  nol  merely  from  Iheir  having  been  the  originals  from  whi 
Spenser  drew,  but  because  they  are  also  more  fully  detailed  wi 
out  degenerating  into  the  catalogue  and  inventory  style ;  and  i 
more  boldly  conceived  and  executed.' 

Another  striking  resemblance  lo  Chaucer  may  be  observed 
Spenser's  figure  of  Danger.  These  closely  approximate ;  a 
as  the  passage  illustrating  the  likeness  is  brief,  we  quote  from  t 
two  poels,  commencing  with  Spenser. 


"  With  him  went  Danger,  cloth'd  in  ragged  weed 
Made  of  beare's  skin,  that  him  more  dredeful  made  : 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dredeful,  ftor  did  need 
Strange  horror  to  deform  his  griesly  shade.'" 

is  is  seemingly  epitomized  from  Chaucer's  more  detai 


"  With  that  anon,  out  atert  Dangere 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hid  : 
Full  grete  he  was  and  black  of  hewe, 
Sturdy  and  hideous,  who  so  him  knewe  ; 
Like  sharp  urchons*  his  haire  was  grow 
His  eyen  red  and  sparkling  as  the  lire  gla\ 
His  nose  frounced  full  kyked'  slood. 
And  he  come  criand  as  he  were  wood.'" 

'  Compare  F,  Queen,  book  I.,  cimto  ir.,  at.  27,  S6,  ai 

08.,  va.  309  to  300. 

■F.  Queen,  book  III.,  Cmloxii., si.  It. 

•  Hedgehog  bristle*.  *  Crooked. 
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Spenser's  frequent  resemblances  to  Chaucer  shadow  forth  the 
high  reverence  which  he  felt  for  him ;  and  suggest  the  pleasant 
iuiOYf  that  while  his  own  immortal  progeny  was  being  ushered 
into  life,  he  was  mTnistered  to  by  the  ripe  thoughtful ness  and  gor- 
geous imaginings  of  the  elder  poet.  •  It  is  right  pleasant  thus  then 
to  fancy  the  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  bending,  studiously 
and  reverentially,  over  the  massive,  and  even  then  antiquated, 
black-letter  folios  of  his  great  master  of  a  less  refined  period ; 
and  signalizing  and  perpetuating  his  homage  of  admiration  by  em- 
balming  their  contents  in  his  own  sweet  verse.  It  is  delightful 
thus  to  witness  the  accord  of  noble  minds,  and  to  note  their  ge- 
nerous strife  for  the  purest  fame.  Nor  indeed  do  we  merely  fancy 
pleasant  dreams ;  for  how  else  shall  we  account  for  the  coinci- 
dence furnished  by  the  following  lines  from  Chaucer's  Franke- 
lein's  Tale,  • 

"  Love  wol  not  be  constrained  by  maistrie. 
When  maistrie  cometh,  the  God  of  love  anone, 
Beteth  his  wings,  and  farewell,  he  is  gone  ;" 

and  these  from  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  ? 

"  Ne  may  love  be  compelled  by  mastery ; 
For  soon  as  maistro  comes  sweet  love  anone 
Takes  to  his  nimble  wings  and  soon  away  is  gone :"' 

Unless  indeed,  we  suppose,  what  is  yet  more  flattering  to  Chau- 
cer, that  Spenser  drew  it  and  its'numerous  companions  from  the 
treasure  house  of  his  memory. 

Although  much  force  is  due  to  the  argument  that  two  minds 
of  powerful  and  poetic  mould  must  arrive  at  similarity  of  thought 

*  F.  Qaeen,  book  III.,  canto  i.,  at.  25. 
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and  expression  when  occupied  upon  the  same  point;  yet  we 
think  it  chiefly  applies  to  natural  or  real  objects,  and  not  to  chi. 
meras  or  visions  of  the  imagination.  Hence  we  have  been  ac- 
customed, also,  to  look  upon  his  celebrated  description  of  the 
Houne  of  Morpheus,  as  an  ahistic  enlargement  by  Spenser  upon 
Chaucer :  the  most  notable  difference  between  them  consiating  in  ■ 
the  superfluousness  of  classical  allusions  which  encumber  and 
characterize  the  former.  And  yet  it  were  unjust  not  to  notice 
that  Spenser  very  judiciously,  and  with  the  truest  poetical  tasle, 
heightens  the  notion  of  drowsiness,  by  his  introduction  of  an 
"ever  drizzling  rain,  mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind."  Indeed 
the  figure  seems  thereby  transformed  into  reality.  But  let  each 
bard  Btrike  the  lyre  with  hia  own  hand : — 

"  He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wild  and  depe. 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair, 
Amid  tfie  bowels  of  the  earth  full  stcpe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe, 
His  dwelling  is  ;  there  Tclhys  his  wel  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  stepo 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spread. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findelh  locked  fast ; 
The  one  fair  fram'd  of  burnisht  ivory,  . 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  doggea  before  them  far  doe  lye, 
Watching  to  banish  Care,  their  enemy. 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 
By  them  the  Sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly, 
And  unio  Morpheas  eomea,  lehom  droumed  deepe, 
Indrtnesie^  kefnda  ;  of  nolhrng  taJecM  he  tepe. 
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And,  more,  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  triekUng  streamefrvm  high  rode  tumhUng  Aosmt, 

And  ever  drizzling  raiae  upon  the  loft, 

Hixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 

Of  swanniag  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries, 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town, 

Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  carelesse  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  eteraall  silence  farre  From  enemyes.'" 

Thus  sang  Spenser  :  hearken  now  to  Chaucer : 

"  This  messenger  tooke  teve  and  went 
Upon  his  way,  and  never  did  he  stent. 
Till  he  came  to  the  darke  valley 
That  Btant  betweene  rockcs  twey, 
There  never  yet  grew  come  ne  grass, 
Ne  tree,  ne  naught  that  auglit  was. 
Beast  ne  man,  ne  naught  else, 
Saee  that  there  were  a  few  wella 
Came  rennen  fro  the  clifee  adowne 
Thai  made  a  dedig  sleeping  aovme, ' 
And  rennen  down  right  by  a  cave 
That  was  under  a  rocke  ygrave. 
Amid  the  valley  wonder  deepe. 
There  these  goddes  lay  atlepe 
Morpheus  and  Eclympastiere 
That  was  the  god  of  alepe's  heir. 
Thai  slept,  and  did  none  other  teerke." 

Spenser's  description  of  Arch  imago's  hermitage  has  been  high. 
Jy  Uuded : 

■  P.  Qaeen.  book  L.canto  i.,  st,  30,40,41. 
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"  A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side ; 
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almost  identical  with  the  widowe's  cottage,  in  the  Nonnes  Preeste's 
Tale  : 

"  A  poure  widowe,  somdel  stoupen  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  coiage, 
Beside  a  grove,  sUmding  in  a  daJe" 

Indeed  Chaucer  thoroughly  understood  what  were  the  requisites 
of  a  "  snuggery."     Describing  the  Reve's  house,  he  says  : 

"  His  wonning  wa^full  faire  upon  an  heth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadowed  was  the  place." 

These  resemblances  might  be  followed  out  almost  indefinitely, 
particularly  in  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  and  the  music  of 
birds :  but  we  refrain,  lest  it  prove  distasteful,  or  be  tortured  into 
a  reflection  upon  .the  genius  or  honor  of  Spenser;  who  could 
easily  dispense  with  the  title  over  much  more  than  we  dare  claim 
as  Chaucer's,  and  would  still  be  rich  in  the  stores  of  his  own 
glorious  fancies. 

We  are  now  very  natu1*ally  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
fessed imitations  or  translations  of  Chaucer,  by  Prior,  Pope,  Gay, 
Wordsworth,  Dryden,  and  others.     Of  these,  Dryden's  only  are 
worthy  of  notice.     Prior's  attempts  are  disgusting  for  their  ob- 
scenity, and  are  totally  destitute  of  poetic  merit;  and  Gay's  in 
significant  imitations  deserve  a  similar  meed.     Those  by  Pop< 
were  the  effusions  of  precocious  youth,  and  are  characterized  M 
a  pert  smartness  entirely  unlike  Chaucer.     They  suggest  t' 
idea  of  infancy  assuming  the  "  port  and  gesture  "  of  rol 
manhood,  or  the  wig  and  staff  of  "  venerable  eld."    Wordswo: 
at  the  same  time  that  he  manifests  the  highest  deference  for 
original,  and  is  careful  to  preserve  its  integrity  complete,  in 
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upon  it  and  through  it  an  aitiatic  smartness  and  coldness,  and  a 
modern  twang,  whicli  contrasta  strangely  with  its  startling  and 
antique  ideas.  It  is  as  if  a  worn,  old  painting  were  transferred 
to  a  new  frame  sparkling  with  gilt  and  varnish.  The  result  is 
unqualified  dissonance.  The  same  pcMDts,  in  a  leas  degree,  lie 
against  Dryden  that  have  been  adduced  in  censure  of  Words, 
worth,  while  he  is  far  less  scrupulous  in  his  regard  for  Chaucer's 
original,  which  he  amplifies  and  dilutes :  and  his  rank  as  an 
inferior  poet  is  made  more  plainly  evident  from  his  prolonged 
measuring  of  his  powers  by  that  of  his  superior.  But  Dryden's 
"Tales"  are  something  more  than  mere  translations,  and  merit 
the  title  of  complete  and  independent  poems.  They  do  not 
abound  in  awkward  comminglinga  of  old  and  new  phrases ;  nor 
do  we  observe  in  them  the  still  greater  outrages  upon  taste  aod 
good  sense  which  signalize  the  other  numerous  imitatims  of  our 
poet,  and  which  consist  in  graceless  collocations  of  antique  and 
modem  ideas^or  in  the  mere  fitting  of  an  antiquated  style  upon 
insignificant  and  unmeaning  thoughts.  His  translations  are  an 
honorable  and  laborious  tribute  to  Chaucer's  genius,  and  a  power- 
ful attempt,  in  opposition  to  high  authority,  to  introduce  to  his 
countrymen  the  Father  of  English  Poetry.  They  are  character, 
izad  by  ease,  energy,  and  harmony,  and,  we  may  add,  by  no  small 
degree  of  self-confidence — a  property  in  which  "  glorious  John  " 
was  by  no  means  deficient.  For,  having  observed  a  want  of 
poliah,  a  mingling  of  ■'  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater  mo- 
ment," and  an  "  excess  of  conceits  "  in  Chaucer,  he  rashly  dared 
to  polish,  to  prune,  and  to  adorn  him.  He  thus  defends  his 
course:  "  Having  observed  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer  (as  it  ia 
an  easy  matter  for  a  man  of  ordinary  parts  to  find  a  fault  in  one 
of  greater),  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  literal  translation ;  but 
jkoH  t^ien  (milled  what  I  judged  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  appear  in  company  of  better  thoughts.  I  have  pre- 
somed  &rther,  in  soma  places,  and  added  tomtxhat  of  my  ovn,   i 


when  1  thought  tny  author  was  deficient,  and  had  not  given  hia 
thoughts  their  true  lustre,  for  want  of  words  in  the  begiDoiiig  of 
our  language."  Not  content  with  this,  but  spirited  on  by  hia 
first  rashness,  to  still  higher  presumption,  he  adds  proudly,  '■  what 
beauties  I  lose  in  some  places,  I  give  to  others  wMch  had  them 
not  originally." 

Usually  it  is  the  fate  of  a  great  poet  who  falls  into  the  hands 
of  translators,  to  be  shorn  of  many  a  gem,  and  to  have  hia 
shining  vesture  parted  anxuig  them.  Such  is  Chaucer's  lot  even 
with  Diyden,  who  unhappily  forgets  that  Chaucer's  beauties  and 
his  own  are  very  different  affairs,  possessing  different  degrees  of 
intrinsic  value ;  and  that,  although  he  may  elevate  his  own 
thoughts  by  engrafting  them  upon  Chaucer's  original,  he  at  the 
Bnma  time  debases  it.  Hence,  when  we  take  up  bis  translations, 
it  is  not  Chaucer  whom  we  rood :  just  as  Albton's  Belshozzar'g 
Feaat  by  Mr.  Spear  is  nevertheless  not  Allston's.  It  is  true, 
DiydengenerallypreserveBlhebeautiesof  his  original— or,  rather, 
"  imparts  noble  hints  "  of  them — but  they  are  shorn  of  their 
simplicity,  and  obscured  by  a  fluent  loquaciousness,  and  rendered 
efieminate  and  wearisome  by  being  appareled  in  a  constantly 
recurring  triplet,  and  a  regular  and  perfect  rhyme.  This  last, 
however,  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  Dryden  and  Pope  school, 
by  which  such  trivialties  were  raised  to  a  monstrous  significancy, 
and  for  which  they  discarded  the— to  ua — far  more  valuable 
(juality  that  Dryden  observed  in  Chaucer's  style,  and  which  he 
compared  to  the  "  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune." 

While  meet  of  our  great  poets  unite  in  sounding  the  praise  of 
Chaucer,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  Spenser  and  Dryden  only 
studied  him.  Even  they  were  directed  by  totally  diiTerent  views. 
Spenser  sought  .to  give  vigor  to  his  muso  by  nurturing  it  at  the 
feet  of  his  great  master,  and  by  training  it  under  bis  guidanoe 
and  companionship.  With  dignified  humility  he  prayed  that  hii 
master's  mantle  might  fell  upm  him,  and  in  his  writings  was  i» 
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produced  the  electric  spark  of  Chaucer's  niiijchty  genius.  Sjxmisct's 
homage  of  liie  elder  poet  was  profoundly  reverential ;  for  he  was  an 
undoubted  child  of  song,  and  owed  to  his  ancestor  a  filial  regard. 
Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  the  father  of  a  modem  school  of  poetry, 
owed  him  no  allegiance  of  afiection.  He  did  not  study  him 
duteously  as  a  model,  but  carpingly  as  a  critic.  A  second  Ca* 
nute,  he  arrogantly  prescribed  rules  for,  and  would  fain  fetter, 
the  mighty  billows  of  genius.  A  child  of  art,  he  was  chiefly 
solicitous  for  artistic  excellence,  and  prided  himself  upon  the 
skilful  disposition  of  words,  and  the  construction  of  splendid  or 
musical  sentences.  He  was  more  careful  to  shape  sentiments  by 
the  measure  of  critical  propriety,  than  he  was  able  to  evoke  such 
as  should  be  radiant  with  originality.  Consequently  he  is  more 
desirous  to  clothe  Chaucer  in  a  modem  garb,  of  unexceptionable 
fashion  and  finish,  than  he  is  to  exhibit  the  wondrous  grace,  and 
symmetry,  and  strength  of  the  form  which  it  protects.  He  covers 
him  with  glittering  ornaments,  that  are  nearly  fatal  to  the  beauty 
he  would  make  apparent :  and  we  heartily  long  to  see  the  limbs 
of  the  old-time  poet  clad  in  those  appropriate  and  simple  robes, 
so  necessary  to  their  freedom,  and  dignity,  and  ease. 

Although  Dryden's  study  of  our  poet  did  not  in  any  wise  aflect 
his  original  compositions — ^not  so  far  as  to  lend  them  a  single  beauty ; 
yet  the  *'  Tales"  display  a  simplicity  and  manliness,  an  earnest 
sense  of  the  pathetic  and  beautiful,  and  a  descriptive  and  dramatic 
power  foreign  to  himself  and  worthy  of  the  poet  he  copies.  With 
him,  ordinarily,  passion  is  the  oflspring  or  slave  of  reason,  and 
always  appears  under  the  same  form  and  garb ;  but  while  he 
translates  from  Chaucer  he  is  transported  with  real  and  impulsive 
passion.  Nevertheless,  not  even  by  Dryden  is  the  full  stature  of 
our  poet  shown ;  his  descriptions  are  more  studied,  and  owe  their 
perfection  to  repeated  and  labored  touches ;  they  partake  more  of 
the  exquisite  though  petty  finish  of  -a  miniature,  than  of  the  lofiy 
dignity  of  an  historical,  or  the  witching  beauty  of  a  landscapoi 
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painting.  In  his  satire  also— and  ^tire  was  Dryden's  peculiar 
element — there  ia  let»  of  the  calm  self-possession  of  power,  &r 
less  of  thai  honest  indignation  which  is  void  of  malice,  and  boldly 
hurls  its  shall  at  ^irinciples,  regardless  of  men  ;  and  more  of 
acridaess,  and  venom,  and  peevish  selAshness.  Though  immeasura- 
bly superior  to  uU  olher  translations  or  imitationsof  Chaucer,  they 
ftre  yet  like  the  French  translations  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies ; 
often  forcing  a  sniile  where  the  simple  pathos  of  the  original 
would  have  compelled  a  tear. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  strictures  upon  Dryden's 
Tales,  compare  the  following  description  of  a  painting  in  the 
Temple  of  Venus  with  the  original. 

"The  goddess'  self,  some  noble  hand  hod  wrought; 
Smiling  she  sceiii'd  and  full  of  pleasing  thought: 
From  Ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
And  smoothed  the  rufHed  seas,  and  cleared  the  skies; 
She  trode  the  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast, 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill-concealed  the  rest ; 
A  lute  she  held  ;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red  and  myrtles  green : 
Her  turtles  fann'd  the  buxom  air  above  ; 
And  by  his  mother  stood  an  infant  Love  ; 
With  wings  unlledg'd,  his  eyes  were  banded  o'er. 
His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
Supply'd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly  store." 

Still  more  apparent  is  Dryden's  inferiority,  in  his  translation 
of  Chaucer's  grand  description  of  the  Temple  of  Mors. 

"  The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare ; 
Where  neither  beast  nor  human  kind  repair; 
The  fowl  thai  scent  afar,  the  borders  fly, 
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Aod  shuQ  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky. 

A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground 

And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees  are  found ; 

Or  woods  with  knots,  and  knares  deformed  and  old  ; 

Headless  the  most  and  hideous  to  behold ; 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 

That  stripped  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they  bent. 

Hear'n  froze  above,  severe,  the  clouds  congeal ! 

And  thro'  the  crystal  vault  appear'd  the  standing  hail. 

Such  was  the  face  without,  a  mountain  stood 

Tbreat'ning  from  high  and  overlooked  the  wood ; 

Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 

The  temple  stood  of  Mara  armipotent ; 

The  frame  of  bumiahed  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 

From  far,  and  seemed  to  thaw  the  freezing  air.  ' 

A  straight,  long  entry,  to  the  temple  led, 

Blind  with  high  walls  and  horror  over  head ; 

Then  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar, 

As  threatened  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door; 

In,  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shone'; 

Twas  all  it  had,  Ibr  windows  were  there  none, 

The  gate  was  adamant;  eternal  frame  I 

Which  hewed  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quarries  came. 

The  labor  of  a  god ;  and  all  along 

Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  make  it  strong. 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 

A  polished  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 

And  treason  laboring  in  the  traitor's  thought ; 

And  midwife  time  the  ripened  plot,  to  murder  brought. 

There  the  red  anger  dared  the  pallid  fear; 

Next  stood  hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer: 

Soft  smiling  aod  demurely  looking  down, 
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But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown : 
Th'  ossassinatiDg  wife,  the  household  fiend ; 
And  far  the  bl&ckest  there,  the  traitor  friend. 
On  t'other  rade  there  stood  deitniction  brave  ; 
Unpunished  rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war. 
Contest,  with  sharpened  knives  in  cloisters  drawn, 
And  oil  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  disgrocfli 
And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  base ; 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence  left  tbe  place. 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  1  there, 
The  gore  congealed  was  clotted  in  his  hair  ; 
With  eyes  half  closed,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay. 
And  grim,  oa  when  he  breathed  his  auUen  aoul  away. 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome,  mistbrtuoe  sat, 
And  gloomy  discontent,  and  fell  debate ; 
And  madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood, 
And  arm'd  complaint  and  theft;  and  cries  of  blood. 
There  was  the  murdered  corpse  in  covert  laid. 
And  violent  death  in  thousand  shapes  displayed : 
The  city  to  the  soldier's  rage  resigned  ; 
Successless  wars,  and  poverty  behind ; 
.Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  fbrc'd  on  rocky  shores, 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars ; 
The  new  bom  babe  by  nurses  overlaid. 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he  made. 
All  ills  of  Mars  his  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gasping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin'd  house  that  falls 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls : 
The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains. 
All  trades  of  Death  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains, 
Were  there  ;  the  butcher,  armorer,  and  smith. 
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Who  forges  sharpened  falchions,  or  the  scythe. 
The  scarlet  conquest  on  a  tower  was  placed, 
With  soldiers'  shouts  and  acclamations  graced : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threatening  o'er  his  head, 
Sustained  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Prologue  to  the  Cantetburjr  T>le*. — Analyeii  of  the  Prologue. 

Thb  severe!  elegant  critics  who  httve  undertaken  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  Chaucer,  unite  in  expressing  the  wannest  admiration 
for  the  felicitous  prologue  with  which. he  prefaces  his  Canterbury 
Tales;  and  by  which  he  unfolds  the  plan  of  his  fable  and  dis- 
plays his  characters.  Eapecially  have  they  united  in  tK>nimending 
the  rich  humor  which  Impregnates  it ;  and  in  noticing  that  by  it 
"  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  such  an  accurate  contemporaneous 
picture  of  ancient  manners,  of  the  pursuits  and  employments,  the 
cgsloms  and  diversions  of  our  ancestors,  copied  from  the  life  and 
represented  with  equal  truth  and  spirit,  as  is  possessed  by  no  other 

Some,  however,  have  been  dissatisfied  because  Chaucer  did  not 
here  delineate  the  characteristics,  the  foibles,  the  graces,  and  the 
employments  of  the  nobility  of  his  age,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
classes.     But  it  should  bo  remembered  that  every  essential  char. 

'  Warton'a  Kiit.  Eng.  Poelry,  Vol  I,  To  which  those  who  deiire  a 
more  iDlimati  BequaiDtanee  wilh  Chaucer  are  aUo  referred,  for  an  elegant 
■gd  ■prightljr  analysis  of  the  characters  in  the  Prologue  ;  ai  well  u  for  ■ 
dUcriminating  criliciim  of  thai  poet's  writings  generally.  This  idDlirable 
performance  ought  alwajra  to  be  published  with  the  author  whom  it  so 
beaulifull]'  iUuslrates.  ladeed,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  fine  taste  of  Wirtoo,  and 
the  critical  sagacity  of  Tyrwhitt,  that  we  and  our  posterity  one  the  wirmeat 
gratitude,  for  having  re»cued  from  a  mass  of  literary  ruin,  the  riches  of  oof 
old-time  Bard.  And  we  here  acknowledge  that  to  them  and  the  polishod 
George  Ellis,  the  writer  ii  indebted  for  the  readings  and  interpretatioiixif  • 
Chaucer  which  appear  iu  these  p^es. 
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loteristic  of  the  nobility,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  great  maas 
composed  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  And  that  they  not 
only  form  and  direct  the  opinions  of  an  age,  but  also  furnish  the 
most  universal  picture  of  real  life.  Those  poets  whose  names  are 
immortal  have  preferred  to  describe  man  as  a  species,  and  have 
seldom  confined  themselves  to  a  class.  They  seize  upon  those 
universal  attributes  of  humanity  which  are  paramount  to  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  of  society,  or  [he  more  arbitrary  ones  of  time.  They 
chooae  ibr  their  burden  the  gigantic  crimes  of  man,  or  the  nobler 
and  more  genial  theme  of  his  virtues,  rather  than  the  trappings  of 
his  social  condition.  They  never  caricature  the  whole  race,  for 
the  sake  of  hitting  off  the  staring  outlines  of  an  eccentric  indivi- 
diwl ;  but  from  the  round  of  rtianners  and  habits,  of  emotions, 
passions,  affections  and  processes  of  thought,  select  such  as  are 
held  in  common,  though  shared  in  varying  degrees  by  all  man- 
kind. When,  for  instance,  Shakspeare  portrays  the  ignoble  vice 
of  cowardice  in  the  person  of  Parolles,  the  vice  does  not  depend 
upon  the  military  gewgaws  which  invest  it  to  excite  our  ridicule  or 
di^ust.  Nor  is  the  "  infinite  humor"  of  invincible  Sir  John 
Falstaff  dependent  upon  his  baronetcy  or  his  obesity.  That  most 
vicious  tyrant  Richard  the  Third,  whose  detestable  treachery  our 
immortal  Bard  has  depainted  in  such  terrific  characters,  is  the 
object  of  our  hatred,  just  so  far  as  he  was  a  most  abandoned  and 
cruel  man.  The  revengeful  and  obdurate  Shylock  excites  our 
repugnance,  and  causes  our  hands  to  clench  in  anger,  not  because 
he  is  a  Jew  or  a  Miser,  but  because  he  repudiates  and  outrages 
the  tenderest  attributes  of  our  humanity.  And  here  lies  the 
universal  intelligibility  and  success  of  Sbakspeare,  that  the  crimes 
or  virtues,  the  passions  and  customs  delineated,  are  peculiar  to  no 
class  or  rank;  but  will  gpply  to  all  of  the  species,  in  every  age. 

If  Chaucer  displayed  wisdom  by  his  choice  of  the  middle  classes, 
as  the  best  point  from  which  to  observe  and  describe  the  men  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  it  is  by  his  skilful  groupings 
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of  the  characters  drawn  firom  thence  ;  by  his  happy  arrangement 
of  the  petty  peculiarities  of  each  individual ;  and  by  his  harmoaioue 
blending  of  the  variant  lights  and  shadows  of  their  diverse  charac- 
ters, that  his  artistical  ability  and  his  poetical  sensibility  is  chiefly 
made  evident.  And  thus  is  his  poetry  impregnated  with  that 
invaluable  quality  which,  without  derogating  from  its  higher  attri- 
butes, ofibrds  us  at  this  remote  day  a  more  accurate  description 
of  persons ;  their  manners,  habits,  customs  and  apparel ;  and  of 
the  different  degrees  of  superstition,  of  education,  and  of  reiine- 
roent  possessed  by  each,  than  we  can  derive  from  the  most  credi- 
table contemporaneous  historians.  Observe  the  ample  fulness 
mingled  with  sententious  brevity  which  signalize  the  following 
selections,  descriptive  of  a  young  "  Squiek"  and  his  "Ysmas." 
At  one  glance  we  scan  their  persons  and  habiliments;  we  note 
the  shades  of  gaiety  or  of  respectful  sobriety  apposite  to  each ; 
we  perceive  the  light-hearted  gallantry,  the  refinements  and  ac- 
complishments, together  with  the  fondness  for  dress  and  finery  so 
gracefully  appropriate  to  him  who  was  "  as  fresh  as  is  the  month 
of  May;"  and  also  the  less  dazzling,  but  equally  picturesque  and 
manly  decorations  of  his  humbler  companion.  And  we  insensibly 
become  as  well  acquainted  with  their  several  avocfitbns,  as  if  we 
were  contemporaries  or  spectators. 

"  With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  young  Squier, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lockes  crull'  as  they  were  laid  in  presae. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe,' 
And  wonderly  deliver,'  and  grete  ofstrengtbe. 
Gmbrouded*  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meda 
Alle  ful  of  (resshe  floures,  whjte  and  rede- 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting*  alle  the  day, 

>  Curled.  *  Of  a  medinm  size.  '  WonderfbUf  igile  or  niinh' 

*  fiubroidered.  •  Plaring  upon  the  luta. 
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He  WBB  as  fresabe  as  is  the  mooeth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayro  ride. 
He  coude  songee  make,  and  wel  endite, 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisablot 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  badde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  ibr  him  luste  to  ride  bo  ; 
And  be  was  clsdde  in  cole  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  be  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  bis  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hodde  he,  with  a  brouae  visage, 
Of  wood.craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arine  he  bare  a.  gaie  hracier, 
And  by  hia  side  &  swerd  and  bokeler. 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Haiueised  wel,  and  sharp  as  point  of  spere : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he-  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sotbely  as  1  gesse." 

The  "tendre  hearted  Prioresae"  having  already  occupied  our 
attention,*  we  pass  on  to  the  next  character  in  Chaucer's  panoramio 
descriptidn.  This  is  a  Monk,  one  of  those  drones  who  fed  upon 
tbe  toil  and  sweat  of  the  people  ;  and  at  the  saow  time  forged  the 
iioo  chain  of  aupentition,  which  bowed  their  necks  in  disgraceM 
■ervltiide.    Right  merrily  does  Cliaucer  belabor  bis  lusty  shoulders. 

I  8sap«g«34. 


First  he  recounta  the  tutea  and  accomplishments  of  this  son  of  the 


'•  A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  a 
An  outrider,  that  loved  venerie ;' 
A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Pul  many  a  daiote  hors  hadde  be  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode,  mea  mighle  bis  bridel  here 
Gingeling'  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere, 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  chapel)  belle 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  (he  celle." 

He  remarks  the  scrupulous  attention  of  this  holy  man  to  the 
rules  of  his  order,  and  encouragingly  defends  his  logic  and  his 
practice : 

"  The  rule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  atid  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke'  monke  lette  olde  thinges  pace, 
And  held  after  the  newe  worlde  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  meo  ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles,* 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
And  I  say  bis  opinion  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himselven  wood, 

>  Hunting 

■  Anciently,  no  penan  teems  to  have  been  gRllantly  eqaipped  on  hona- 
bkck,  uDlen  the  boree'i  bridle  «ru  stuck  full  of  belU.  WickUffa,  in  hia 
Trialoge,  inreighs  against  the  Prieata  Tor  tbeir  "  fair  hon,  and  J0II7  um( 
g>y  nddtea,  and  briddle*  ringing  by  the  way,"— Warloa's  His.  Eag.  Poelij, 
Vol.  i..  p.  164. 

*  Same  •  Lairlesi. 
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Ipon  a  book  in  cloi>tre  iilway  to  jxjre, 
Or  swinken  witli  his  hondes,  and  laboure 
As  Austin  bit  ?*  how  shal  the  world  be  served  1 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved.       * 
Therefore  he  was  a  prickasour'  a  right ; 
Greihoundes  he  fiadde  as  swifl  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare." 

Instead  of  being  clothed  in  coarse  hair-cloth,  and  showing  signs 
of  his  vigorous  mortification  of  a  sinful  body,  the  poet  says : — 

<'  I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,'  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde  of  gold  y  wrought  a  curious  pinne : 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greater  end  ther  was. 
Hb  bed  was  bald  and  shone  as  any  glass, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  had  been  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  full  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  a  led^ 
His  boutes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat. 
Now  certainly  he  was  afayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined^  gost 
A  fat  swan  he  loved  best  of  any  rost." 

The  most  disgusting  characters  in  Chaucer's  picture  of  his 
titneSf  are  this  ungodly  and  greasy  monk,  and  his  compeers  the 
Frese  and  the  Pardonere.  In  position  they  sink  far  below  the 
vulgar  Miller ;  who,  though  licentious  and  quarrelsome,  was  yet 

'  Bid.  '  A  bard  rider. 

'  Edged  with  fur  or  minever.  *  Wasted. 


&  "stout  carle  for  the  nones,"  and  relieved  his  rufSaoly  ferocity 
by  mantitiesa  and  bluat  wit.  Hiding  his  lasciviousoess  under  the 
appearance  of  a  "ful  solempDe  man,"  the  Frere  ravaged  the 
country  OB  a  confesaor  to  stupid  men  and  simple  women ;  fleecing 
the  pockets  of  the  one  and  debasing  the  honor  of  the  other. 
"  In  all  the  ordres  four  is  non  that  can 

So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage. 

Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession 

And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance 

There  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance. 
His  tippet  was  ay  farsed'  ful  of  knives 

And  pinnea  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 

And  certainly  he  hadde  a  merry  note, 

Wei  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 

And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 

His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  hed  aright, 

As  don  the  sterrea  in  a  frosty  night. 

Thereto  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun. 

And  knew  wel  the  tavernea  in  every  toune. 

And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere, 

Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere. 

For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 

Accordeth  naught,  as  by  his  faculte 

To  haven  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance." 

Equally  caustic  and  humorous  is  his  ridicule-of  the  Pabdomet 
His  hair  Is  yellow  and  amooth  as  flax ;  and  it  overspreads  '. 
shoulders  with  curls.     As  he  rode  thus,  with  his  hood  off  r 
"  trussed  up  in  his  wallet,"  being  also  "  bret-ful  of  pardon,  r 
from  Rome  all  hole." 
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"  Fal  loude  he  sang,  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  small  as  hath  a  gote, 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have. 
As  smoothe  it  was  as  it  irere  newe  shave ; 
I  trow  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare." 

r  thus  artfiill}  making  ua  aware  of  his  lecherous  disposi- 
d  his  eSerainate  appearance,  the  poet  displays  the  wares  in 
this  sleek  sinner  dealt,  and  with  which  it  was  bis  custom 
fffasps  his  boast),  to  make  the  "  parson  and  the  people  his 


"In  his  mail  he  hadde  a  pilwebere," 
Which,  as  be  saide,  was  our  ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  gobbet'  of  the  seyl 
Thatle  Seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jcsu  Crist  him  bent,* 
He  had  a  crois  oflaton*  ful  of  stones. 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  peraone  dwelling  up  on  land 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  monie 
Than  that  the  paraone  gat  in  monethes  tweJe." 

Qch  as  these  were  the  religious  orders  composed,  when 
ir,  and  Wickliffe,  and  Looglaod,  in  a  spirit  of  honest 
tat,  determined  to  expose  their  vile  courses.  To  England, 
ere  like  the  plague  of  lice,  which  of  old  covered  all  the 
1  of  Egypt.  Swarming  over  the  land  in  countless  numbers, 
)k  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme,"  hostile  to  eacholher  it  is  true, 
^ued  together  in  fastening  their  auperstitious  and  deoeptiona 

mng  of  a  pillow,  or  piUow-et 
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upon  ihe  people — it  might  truly  be  said  of  these  reptiles,  that  they 
"  CHme  up  into  the  houses,  and  into  the  bed-chambers,  and  upon  the 
beds,  and  into  the  houses  of  the  servants,  and  upon  the  people."  Or, 
they  were  like  the  lean  kinean  Pbaraoh's  dream,  that  destroyed 
those  that  were  "  well  favored  and  fat-fleshed."  For,  these 
foreign  mendicants  were  first  introduced,  in  order  to  correct  the 
licentiousness,  dissipation  and  negligeoce  of  the  regular  monas- 
tics :  whom,  indeed,  they  soon  eradicated,  after  having  adopted 
their  vices ;  which  were  also  engrafled  upon  ambition  the  most 
unbounded,  arrogance  the  most  intolerable,  and  the  most  degrsded 
superstitions.  They  also  became  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the 
state — in  afiairs  of  which  they  presumed  to  meddle  and  direct — 
since  they  were  endowed  by  the  Pope,  among  other  immunities, 
with  the  privilege  of  travelling  everywhere  without  liability  to 
charge,  and  were  absolved  from  all  muaicipa]  taxes,  had  access 
to  all  ranks,  and  were  the  accredited  confessors,  the  commissioned 
instructors  of  the  youth  and  the  women  of  the  land.  Even  the 
garb  of  religion  was  thrown  off  unblushingly  ;  that  respect  to 
appearances  which  policy  has  usually  required  (o  be  observed, 
was  disregarded.  The  most  palpable  frauds  and  artifices  were 
used  in  order  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the  various  convents ;  and  the 
most  licentious  desires,  the  most  damnable  crimes  were  hidden 
under  the  fiimsy  coverings  of  the  grey,  white,  or  black  friars.' 
As  was  perfectly  natural,  these  mendicants  were  the  creatures  of 
the  Pope,  and  stubbornly  maintained  his  supremacy  in  oppoaition 
to  the  authority  of  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Henc 
they  become  equally  obnoxious  to  the  patriot  and  the  Christian. 
We  should  not  apply  the  corrupt  practices  of  these  infamoi 

1  A  centnr;  aad  three  qutkrtera  before  Chaucer's  time,  tbe  aendica' 
orden  hud  be^n  to  be  soadalized  by  the  intolerable  liceDtioaraieas  or 
diridnala  of  their  class.    And  a  curious  Bpccimen  of  poetical   rail 
addrewed  againit  them,  in  th«  twelfth  ceutur;,  ii  ;et  extant,  and  is  qi 
in  the  ^>p«adix. 
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to  Ibe  native  rural  olei^ ;  who,  several  centuries  earlier, 
;  been  despoiled  of  the  licentiousDesa  which  prevailed 
;  them,  at  the  same  time  with  tlieir  wealth  and  luzuiy,  had 

time  of  Chaucer  become  generally  a  pura  and  umple- 
i  class,  probably  delineated  from  the  life  in  the  character 
"  PoDas  Fkhsonne."  This  noble  character,  contraatiug 
\j  against  the  lurid  pictures  of  vice  we  have  been  oonsider- 
ibrds  a  model  for  imitation  to  this  day.  It  was  appropriated 
fden — wbo  also  amended  and  enlarged  without  improving 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Ken, 

"  He  was  a  poure  Personne  of  a  town : 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 
TbatCriste's  gospel  irewely  wolde  preche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

■    And  in  adversitie  full  patient: 

Pul  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 

But  rather  wolde  he  yeven'  out  of  doute. 

Unto  his  poure  parishens'  about, 

Of  his  offering,  and  eke  of  bb  substance. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asonder. 

But  be  ne  lefl  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder. 

In  aikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite, 

The  ferrest  in  hia  parish,  moche  and  lite,* 

VpcMi  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught, 

And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  ahuld  iron  dof 


For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust, 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 
To  see  a  foule  shepherd,  and  cleae  shepe. 
Wei  ought  a  preest  easample  for  to  yeve, 
By  his  cleaenesse,  how  his  shepe  shulde  live. 
He  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde, 
So  that  DO  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscairie. 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuousr 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous,' 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne,' 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  beven,  with  fairenesae, 
By  good  ensample,,was  his  besinesse ; 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience, 
But  Criste's  love,  and  his  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  fblwed  it  himselve." 

The  burly  Milleb  is  a  thorough  John  Bull  of  the  lower  class ; 
Btraight-forward,  blunt,  fearless,  independent,  and  with  a  steady 
ejre  to  the  main-chance ;  given  moreover,  as  all  true  Millers  in 
every  age  end  country  are,  to  feats  of  strength  and  to  the  recital 
of  marvellous  tales.     His  portrait  is  nobly  executed. 

"Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  there  he  came, 
At  wrestling  he  wold  bero  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shouldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre,* 
Tber  n'as'  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde'  heve  of  barre, 

'  Angty  in  eicen.  ■  Proud.  '  Knot. 
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Or  breke  it  at  a  renniag  with  hia  hede. 
His  herd  aa  any  sowe  or  (bx  waa  rede, 
And  thereto  brode,  aa  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  n»9e  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  tiiereon  stode  a  tufle  of  haires, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowe's  eares. 
Hia  nose-thirles,  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis. 
He  was  a  jangler'  and  a  goliardeb,* 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wei  coude  he  stelen  corne,  and  lollen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thombe  of  gold  parde'. 
A  white  cote,  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  bagge  pipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therewithal  he  brought  us  out  of  toune." 

w  good  WiF  OF  Bathe,  as  self-aasured  as  Miss  Abby  Kelly, 
re  opine,  in  addition  thereto,  a  "  curst  shrew,"  merits  our 
Dg  attention.  Masculine  and  severe,  she  was  also  tidy  and 
itrious;  with  notions  of  finery  as  peculiar  to  her  age  and 
n,  aa  they  are  appropriate  to  Chaucer's  humorous  picture 
ff. 

"  Hire  coverchiefs  weren  full  fine  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  awe  re  they  weyeden  a  pound. 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hed. 
Hire  hosen  were  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  strait  yteyed,  and  shoon  fut  moist  and  newe ; 
Upon  an  ambler  eaily  she  sal, 
Ywimpled'  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 

L  great  talker.  '  A  joker. 

in  hoaeit  miller  was  laid  to  have  a  Ihanb  of  gold. 
!«Tcred  with  a  hood  or  wimple. 


As  brode  tta  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  foLe-maDtel'  about  hire  hippes  large, 
And  OD  her  fete  a  pair  of  spurres  sharpe." 

Although  not  remarkably  straight-laced  in  her  morality,  she  was 
yet  a  scrupulous  attendant  upon  the  church  services,  at  which  she 
bore  a  prominent  part,  and  "  thries  hadde  she  been  at  Jerusalem." 

"  In  al  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  none 
That  to  the  oS'ring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee." 

The  principal  remaining  characters  are  a  Reve,  a  Frankelein,  a 
Sompnour,  a  Doctor,  a  Shipman  or  Sailor,  and  a  Clerk  of  Oxen- 
forde.  These  few  personages,  and  the  tales  which  they  relate, 
efibctuslly  introduce  to  our  presence  most  of  the  various  classes 
that  then  existed  in  England.  The  Reve  was  at  that  period  an 
officer  of  great  importajice  to  his  master,  whose  aflkirs  he  guided ; 
to  the  yeomanry  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  frequent  contact, 
as  the  tenants,  clients  and  dependents  of  his  master,  and  to  the 
lesser  gentry  by  whom  he  was  frequently  consulted  upon  various 
matters  of  police,  of  farming,  and  of  traffic,  as  the  representative 
of  his  lord.  As  his  likeness  is  drawn  with  great  care  it  b  sub- 
joined, scHnewhat  at  length. 

"The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man, 
His  berd  was  shave,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can : 
His  hair  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome; 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lean, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wei  coude  he  keep  a  garner  and  a  binne; 
Ther  was  non  auditor  coiide  on  him  winne. 

'  A  riding  skirL 
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Wei  wiste  he  by  the  drought  aad  by  the  raio, 
The  yelding  of  hia  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
Hia  lordea  shepe,  hia  nete,  and  his  deirie,' 

•  His  awine,  his  hors,  hU  store,  and  his  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing. 

And  by  hia  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  average. 
Ther  n'as  bailliff,  ne  herde,  ne  other  bine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleigbt  and  his  covine : 
They  were  adradtle  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  worming'  was  full  fayre  upon  an  heth, 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  belter  than  his  lord  purchase, 
Ful  riche  he  was  yatored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  t^Diide  he  plcsen  subtilly. 
To  yeve'  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
Id  youth*"  he  lenied  hadde  a  good  mistere, 
He  was  a  wcl  good  w right,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot' 
That  was  all  pmelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse'  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  bis  aide  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute. 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route." 

rtie  Fea^eelein,  like  the  Miller,  is  a  true  John  Bull,  elevated 
adorned  by  the  characteristic  virtue  of  the  English  country 
tleman, — hospitality;  as  well  as  by  those  softer  shadows  which 
It  be  auppoeed  to  have  meliorated  the  lot  of  one  ao  far  the 

■  Dairy.  ■  DvrclUnfC-  *  Give  and  land. 

*  Stallion.  *  Sky-colored  cloth. 


social  superior  of  the  other.  To  make  his  resemblance  to  the 
hearty  class  above-mentioned  more  perfect,  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  §reat  lover  of  good  wine : — 

"  An  housholder  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian'  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  always  after  on  j 
A  better  envyned'  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  meat  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snewed  in  his  lions  of  meat  and  drinke. 
Of  alle  dcinties  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere. 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  breme,'  and  many  a  luce*  in  stewe.* 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharp,  and  rcdy  all  his  gear. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day." 

The  SoMPNODB  is  a  memento  of  an  execrable  class  long  since 
happily  extinguished.  He  was  an  officer  of  one  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  with  duties  and  a  rank  analogous  to  those  of  our 
constable.  Being  the  incumbent  of  an  office  that  was  fur  from 
respectable  or  popular,  he  was  also  very  ignorant ;  and  his  drunk- 
en attempts  to  display  his  learning  are  supremely  ludicrous. 
The  gross  and  disgusting  nature  of  his  tastes  and  vices  is  made 
apparent  by  the  foul  diseases  which  have  the  mastery  over  him ; 
and  thus  by  a  fine  touch  of  art  the  poet  possesses  us  with  tt 
same  personal  repugnance  for  an  abandoned  and  mercenary  clr 
as  actuated  himself  and  his  countrymen.     For  the  Sompnoi 

'  St  Jnliia  WM  the  patron  of  houaekeepers.  '  Stored  with 

*  A  kind  of  &ih.  •  pike.  •  Pond. 
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th«  days  of  Ekiward  the  Third  was  as  little  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple, ns  the  collector  of  tithes  or  of  the  excise  is  at  this  day  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

'*  He  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinne's  face, 
For  SBUsedeme'  he  was,  with  eyeo  oanve. 
As  hote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  scalled'  browea  blake,  and  piUeiJ  herd  ; 
or  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'ss  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimslon, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ue  oile  of  lartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 
That  him  might  helpen  of  hia  whelkea  white,' 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wei  laved  he  garlike,  onioua,  and  lakes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
And  whan  that  he  well  dronken  hod  the  win, 
Then  wold  he  spcken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  terms  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
That  he  hod  lemed  out  of  some  decree, 
tie  was  a  geniil  harlot  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shuldc  a  man  not  find. 
He  wulde  suffre  Tor  a  (juart  of  wine, 
A  good  felaw  to  have  his  concubine, 
A  twelve-month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full." 

The  Clbbke  of  Osenforde  throve  not  ho  well  upon  hia  love 
of  learning  as  did  the  Sompnour  upon  his  "  garlike,  onions,  and 
lekes,"  and  "  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood."  His  whole  equipage 
and  apparel  give  evidence  of  the  severe  mortilicBtion  which  po- 
verty often  visits  upon  the  foUowcre  of  literature : — 

■  Kcd  uid  pimpled.  ■  Scabbjr. 

•  Foul  running  sore*. 
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"As  lene  weis  his  hors  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  waa  Dot  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 
But  loked  holwe,'  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy.* 
He  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office." 

Exquisitely  drawn,  also,  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Shipmanor 
Sailor,  and  the  Doctor  of  Fhysike.  The  frank  and  fierce  nature 
of  the  one  contrasts  powerfully  against  the  cold  and  pedantio 
manners  of  the  other.  And  yet  we  must  acknowledge  thai,  if 
we  should  encounter  the  former  upcm  a  lone  bighway,  it  would 
be  with  strong  misgivings.  For,  although  we  have  Chaucor'a 
word  fbr  it  that  he  "  certainly  was  a  good  felaw,"  still  we  fancy 
not  the  dagger  which  is  so  oslentaliously  suspended  from  hb 
neck ;  and  think  we  can  discern  in  his  face,  so  "  brown  of 
hewe,"  that  brave  but  unscrupulous  and  piratical  spirit  which 
a  century  or  two  later  covered  the  seas  with  freebooters,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  England's  mighty  naval  power.  Nor  do  wa 
experience  an  increase  of  confidence  in  him,  as  we  read  the  list 
of  his  questionable  graces  : 

"  Ful  many  a  draft  of  winne  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeaux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  alepe. 
If  that  he  fought,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand, 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
Hardy  he  was  and  wise  I  undertake. 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake," 

The  literal  frankness  of  the  closing  lines  of  this  quotation,  and 
their  perfect  embodiment  of  the  most  poetical  aspect  of  a  sailor's 
rough  fortunes,  are  inimitable. 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  genial  character  of  the  Hoste  of  thr 
Tabard,  delineated  with  such  signal  ability  by  our  poet.     "  Oui 

I  Hollow.  »  Hii  ahort  cloak. 
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hoste"  is  "  bold  of  his  speche,"  yet  "  wise  and  well  ytaught," 
imd  respectful  to  rank  and  worth.  He  is  the  possessor  of  strong 
good  sense,  an  indomitable  will,  and  great  physical  strength. 
Having  mingled  freely  with  men  of  all  ranks,  under  cover  of  the 
license  of  a  convivialist,  he  was  thus  naturally  fitted  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  a  promiscuous  mass,  and  to  detect  and  control 
the  conflicting  interests  and  fiery  tempers  of  the  least  scrupulous 
portion  of  it.  Chaucer  has  chosen  to  make  him  a  principal 
figure,  and  trusts  to  him  for  keeping  alive  the  action  of  his  plot. 
To  a  company  accidentally  gathered  under  his  roof,  this  prince 
of  landlords  proposes  that  they  should  enliven  their  journey  to 
Canterbury,  whither  they  were  wending,  upon  a  pilgrimage,  by 
telling  tales  and  making  mirth.  In  no  wise  distrustful  of  him. 
self,  he  proficrs  his  companionship  and  guidance.  His  oSer  is 
gladly  accepted,  and  he  is  duly  installed  governor  of  the  party, 
and  the  "juge  and  reporter  of  their  tales."  Thus,  by  common 
consent,  "  oure  bo!<te,"  in  addition  to  his  being  ex-t^cio  caterer 
and  marshal,  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  critical  prerogative ;  a 
power  which  he  fearlessly  uses,  roundly  to  censure  a  prolix  or 
tiresome  speaker,  and  even  to  silence  him,  to  curb  his  satires 
upon  some  companion,  or  lo  silence  the  clamors  of  those  who  may 
have  been  thus  assailed. 

This  investiture  of  an  inn-keeper  with  the  robes  of  a  critic, 
and  the  authority  of  leader  over  so  numerous  and  respectable  a 
company,  may  appear  singular  enough  al  this  day  :  but  was  not 
so  absolutely  incongruous  with  the  customs  of  the  period  when 
Chaucer  wrote.  At  that  time,  a  host  was  public  property.  His 
roof  was  common  to  all,  and  the  same  room,  and  even  the  same 
table,  was  of\en  occupied  by  all  the  extremes  of  rank.  From  the 
bustling  business  qualities  of  his  calling,  aud  his  habitude  to 
marshal  and  array  these  various  ranks  in  their  just  order,  he  was 
well  and  naturally  calculated  for  an  emergency  like  the  present. 
His  bold,  self-confident,  and  boisterous  manner  recommended  him 


to  the  gentler  class  of  pilgrims,  whom  it  relieved  from  any  ob- 
ligations to  entertain  their  companions  of  a  day,  and  also  shielded 
them  from  any  undue  familiarities. 

But  although  "  oure  hoste "  was  thus  bold,  boisterous,  self- 
reliant,  and  fit 

"  For  to  have  been  a  marshal!  in  an  ball," 

yet,  like  many  a  wiser  man,  he  succumbed  to  the  "  power  of 
mighty  love."  For  we  have  the  passionate  confession  of  this 
same  Harry  BaiUy — frank  and  roystering  Harry  Bailly — that  he 
had  a  wife  "  that  of  hire  tongue  a  kbbing  [blabbing)  shrewe  was 
she  !"  That  this  "  thorn  in  the  side  "  of  honest  Harry  was  a 
most  loveable  helpmeet  we  do  not  doubt,  if  she  possessed  but  a 
tithe  of  the  accomplishments  below  enumerated  : 

"  When  ended  was  my  tale  of  Melibee, 
And  of  Prudence,  and  hire  benignitee, 
Our  boate  saide  ;  as  I  am  faithful  man, 
And  by  the  precious  corpus  Madrian, 
I  had  lever  than  a  barrel  1  of  ale 
That  good  lefe'  my  wif  had  hcrde  this  tale ; 
For  she  n'is  no  swiche  thing  of  patience 
As  was  this  Melibeus  wif  Prudence. 

By  Goddes  bones,  whan  1  beat  my  knaves, 
She  bringeth  me  the  grele  clobbed  staves, 
And  cryeth :  Slee  the  dogges  everich  one. 
And  breke  hem  bothe  bak  and  every  bone. 

And  if  that  any  neighebor  of  mine, 
Wol  not  in  chirche  to  my  wife  encline. 
Or  be  90  hardy  to  hire  to  trespace, 
Whan  she  comelh  home  she  rampelh*  in  my  face, 

» Deu.  »  Flieth. 
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And  cryeth  :  false  coward,  wreke*  thy  wif ; 
By  corpus  Domini^  I  wol  have  thy  knif, 
And  thou  shalt  have  my  distaff  and  go  spinne, 
Fro  day  til  night  right  thus  she  will  beginne. 

Alas,  she  saith,  that  ever  I  was  ^shape' 
To  wed  a  milksop  or  a  coward  ape. 
That  wol  ben  overlade  with  every  wight ! 
Thou  darest  not  standen  by  thy  wives  right. 

This  is  my  lif,  but  iP  that  I  wol  fight, 
And  out  at  dore  anon  I  mote*  me  dight, 
Or  elles  I  am  lost,  but  if  that  I 
Be  like  a  wilde  leon,  fool-hardy. 

I  wote  wel  she  wol  do  me  slee*  som  day 
Som  neighebour,  and  thanne  go  my  way, 
For  I  am  perilous  with  my  knife  in  bond, 
Al  be  it  that  I  dare  not  hire  withstand ; 
For  she  is  bigge  in  armes,  by  my  faith. 
That  shall  he  find,  that  hire  misdoth  or  saith. 
But  let  us  passe  away  fro  this  matere. 

We  leave  the  contemplation  of  this  "  charming  woman  "  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  honest  Harry  himself,  and  will  now  cover 
our  retreat  from  a  pleasing  task  by  the  exhibition  of  his  compact 
and  formidable  portrait,  as  he  proposed  to  be  their  companion  and 
guide  : 

<<  Great  cbere  made  cure  hoste  us  evericb  one, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon  : 
And  served  us  with  vittaile  of  the  best. 
Strong  was  the  wine,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste.' 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  us  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  haile. 

1  Revenge.  « Fated.  •  Unlew. 

« Maft.  >  She  will  cause  me  to  slay.  '  We  choae. 


A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgesa  is  there  noa  in  Chepe :' 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  well  ytauglit, 
Aod  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 
Eke  tberto  waa  he  right  a  merry  man, 
And  after  souper  plaien  he  began. 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amooges  other  thinges, 
Whan  that  we  hadden  made  our  rekenoingee ; 
And  saide  thus;  Now,  lordinges,  trewely 
Ye  ben  to  me  right  welcome  heartily : 
For  by  my  irouthe,  if  thai  I  uhall  not  liei 
I  saw  not  this  ycre  uwiche  a  compagnie 
At  oaes  in  this  horberwe,'  as  ia  now. 
Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirth,  and  I  wine  bow. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought, 
To  don  you  ease,  and  it  aball  cost  you  nought. 
Te  gon  to  Canterbury ;  Giod  you  spede, 
The  blissful  martyr  quite  you  your  mede;' 
And  wel  1  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  the  way. 
Ye  shapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play ; 
For  trewely  eomfbrt  ne  mirthe  is  nou 
To  ridea  by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston ; 
And  therfbre  wold  I  maken  you  disport. 
As  I  aaid  erst,  and  don  you  soma  comfort. 
And  if  you  liketh,  alle  by  one  assent 
Now  for  to  stonden  at  my  jugement : 
And  for  to  werken  as  I  shall  you  say 
To-morwe  when  ye  riden  on  the  way, 
Now  by  my  fathers  soule  that  is  dad 
But  ye  be  merry,  smiteth  oB'my  bed. 
Holde  up  your  hondes  wjthouten  more  specbe. 
Our  oonaeil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  :* 

■  IDO.  *  DeaerL  '  SmA. 
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Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise, 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise, 
And  bade  him  say  his  verdit  as  him  teste. 

Iiordinges,  quod  he,  now  herkeneth  for  the  beste; 
But  lake  it  not  I  pray  you  in  disdain ; 
This  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  eche  of  you  to  shorten  with  your  way. 
In  this  viage,  shal  tellen  tales  twey. 
To  Canterbury. ward,  I  mene  it  bo. 
And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two 
Of  aventures  that  whtlom  han  befalle. 
And  which  of  you  that  bcareth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  case 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas. 
Shall  have  a  souper  at  youre  aller'  cost 
Here  in  this  place,  sitting  by  this  post. 
When  that  ye  comen  agen  from  Canterbury. 
And  for  to  maken  you  the  more  merry, 
I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ride, 
Right  at  my  owen  cost,  and  be  your  guide. 
And  who  that  will  my  jugement  withsay, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
And  if  ye  vouchsafe  that  it  be  so, 
Telle  mc  anon,  withoulen  wordes  mo, 
And  I  wol  eriy  shapen  me  therefore." 

■At  the  toll  oral). 
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RURAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


A   WALK. 

I  BOSS  anone  and  tbought  I  woulde  gone 
Into  the  woode  to  hear  the  birdea  sing. 
Whan  (hat  the  misty  vapour  was  agone. 
And  cleare  and  faire  was  the  morning. 
The  dewe  also  lilce  silver  in  shiniiig 
Upon  the  leaves,  aa  any  baume  swete, 
Till  firy  Titan  with  his  pereanf  hete 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  licour  newe, 
Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mede, 
And  that  the  floures  of  many  divers  hue, 
Upon  hir*  vtalkea  gon  for  to  sprede, 
And  for  to  splay'  out  hir  leves  in  brede 
Againe  the  Suane,  gold  burned  in  his  apere. 
That  douDO  to  hem  cast  his  beamei  clere. 


•Theii. 


And  by  a  river  forth  I  gao  costay,' 
Of  water  clere,  as  birell  or  crista!), 
Till  at  the  last  I  found  a  tittle  way. 
Toward  a  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wall, 
Id  compace  rounde,  and  by  a  gate  small, 
Who  so  that  would,  freely  might  gone 
Into  this  parke,  walled  with  grene  stone. 

And  in  I  went  to  heare  the  birdes  song, 
Which  on  the  branches,  both  in  plaine  and  vale. 
So  loud  sang,  that  all  the  wood  rong. 
Like  as  it  should  shiver  io  peeces  small. 
And  as  me  thought,  that  the  nightingale 
With  so  great  might,  her  voice  gan  out  wrest 
Right  as  her  herte  Jbr  love  would  brest.' 

The  soil  was  plaine,  smooth,  and  wonder  soft) 
All  oversprad  with  tapelles*  that  Nature 
Hod  mode  herselfe  ;  covered  eke  aloil 
With  bowes  grene,  the  floures  for  to  cure,* 
That  in  Air  beauty  they  may  long  endure 
From  all  assaut  of  Phebus  fervent  fere,' 
Which  in  his  sphere  so  bote  shone  end  clere. 

The  aire  attempre,'  and  the  smooth  wind 
Of  Zepherua  among  the  blosomes  while, 
So  holsome  was,  and  m)  nourishbg  by  kind. 
That  amale  buddes,  and  round  bloaomes  lite, 
In  maner  gan  of  hir  brethe  delite. 
To  yeve  us  hope  there  fruit  ehall  take 
Ayenst  autumne  redy  for  to  shake. 

<  I  went  caMtwi«e.  *  Bunt  '  Ti^mMi 

'  Stve.  '  F'm  '  Tcmperadw 
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I  saw  the  Daphene  closed  under  rinde, 
Greene  taurer,'  and  the  holsome  pine, 
The  mirre  also  that  wepeth  ever  of  kinde, 
The  cedres  hie,  upright  aa  a  line, 
The  filbert  eke,  that  lowe  doth  encline 
Her  bowea  grene  to  the  earth  adoune 
Unto  her  knight  called  Demophoun.' 

There  sawe  I  eke  the  freah  hawthorne 
Id  white  motley,  that  so  swete  doth  smell, 
Ashe,  firre  and  oke,  with  many  a  young  acorn, 
And  many  a  tree  mo  than  I  can  tell, 
And  me  befurne  I  saw  a  little  well 
That  had  his  course,  as  I  gan  beholde, 
Under  an  hill  with  quicke  atremes  colde. 

The  gravel  gold,  the  water  pure  as  glasse. 
The  bankes  round  the  well  envyroning. 
And  Ball  as  velvet  the  yonge  grasse 
That  thereupon  lustily  came  springy ng, 
The  sute  of  trees  about  compassyng. 
Hir  shadow  cast,  closing  the  well  round, 
And  all  the  hcrbes  growing  on  the  ground. 

And  I  that  had  through  daunger  and  disdain 
So  drye  a  tliurst,  thought  I  would  assay 
To  taste  a  draught  of  this  wello  or  twain, 
My  bitter  languor  if  it  might  alay, 

•  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  atory  of  Phillis,  daughter  ot  Sithon,  Kiog  of 
irace,  who  wm  betrothed  to  DemophooQ,  a  aon  of  TheMU>.  "  A  day  had 
CD  fixed  for  their  nuptials,  but  he  not  appearing  at  the  appointed  time, 
e  fancied  henelf  deierted,  and  hinged  berHlf.  The  treea  tfaat  apnng 
I  Bioiuid  her  tomb,  nele  aaid  il  a  certain  seaioa  to  mourn  her  untimel; 
la,  by  their  leavea  irilbering  and  falling  tn  the  graund." 
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And  OD  the  banke  anone  doune  I  lay, 

And  with  mine  head  unto  the  well  I  raught,' 

And  of  tbe  water  dranke  I  a  good  draught. 

Complaint  of  the  Blaek  Knight. 


ANOTHER  WALK. 
Ahonb  as  I  the  day  aspide,' 
Ne  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 
But  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 
I  went  fbrtli  alone  boldely. 
And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brooke  side. 

Till  I  canw  to  a  laund  of  white  and  grene, 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  grene,  ypoudrcd  with  daisie. 

The  flowres  and  the  greves  on  hie, 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  seene. 

There  aate  I  downe  among  the  faire  Hours, 
And  saw  the  birdes  trip  out  of  Air  bours. 
There  as  they  rested  hem*  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyful  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  lo  done  honours. 


They  ooud'  that  service  alt  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lively  note. 
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Some  aong  loud  as  ihey  had  plained, 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained, 
And  some  all  out  with  tha  full  throle.' 

Tfaejr  proyned*  hem,  and  made  hem  right  gay, 
And  daunceden  and  tepten  on  the  spray. 
And  evennora  two  and  two  in  fere,' 
Right  so  as  they  hod  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Feverere  upon  Saint  Valentine's  day.' 

And  the  river  that  I  sate  upon. 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  rou, 
Accordaunt  with  the  birdes  armony. 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  mon. 

And  for  delite,  1  wote  never  how 
I  fell  into  a  slomber  and  a  ewow, 
Nat  all  aslepe,  nor  fully  waking. 

3%«  Cuekou  and  Iht  jnghUngait. 

>  /.  e.  Some  MOg  with  loud  wulings ;  «oine  imitated  Tirioni  other 
note*  uul  Toiccf,  uid  loma  poared  out  their  ezubenmtlf  jojoiu  melodj 
"  with  their  full  throte." 

■  WhoeoeTer  poMCMei  one  of  thoM  tweet  children  of  Nature,  ■  canirjr 
bird,  can  teitifj  to  the  eiquiaite  poetry  contained  in  Ihie  couplet.  Ne>t 
to  liatening  to  ill  melody,  it  ia  moil  delightful  to  watch  Ihia  little  creature 
ai  it  leapa  and  dance*  from  *prig  lo  iprig,  and  cleanse*  it*  feather*; 
"  proyniiig"  off  such  •■  are  dead  or  uaoleai,  and  reitoring  an  elaaticily,  a 
lightne**  and  freahnew  which  had  faded  from  them. 

>  Id  companionahip. 

*  Alluding  to  the  tiKj  that  bird*  chose  their  mates  upon  St  Valsntiiie's 
D.,. 


A  WALK  IN  MAY. 

That  it  was  May,  thus  dreamed  me, 

In  time  of  love  and  jollity, 

That  all  thing  giaoeth  waxen  gay  : 

For  there  is  neither  busk  nor  hay' 

In  May,  that  it  n'ill'  ehrouded  bene. 

And  it  with  newe  leves  wrene  :■ 

These  woodea  eke  recovered  grene, 

That  dric  in  winter  ben  to  sene. 

And  the  erth  waxcih  proud  withall, 

For  awole  dewes  that  on  it  fall, 

And  the  poore  esiat  forget, 

In  which  that  winter  had  it  set : 

And  than  become  the  ground  so  proude. 

That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude. 

And  maketh  so  queint  his  robe  and  faire, 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire, 

Ofgrasse  and  Aoures,  of  Inde  and  Pers,* 

And  many  hewes  full  divers. 

The  birdes  that  han  le^  their  song, 
While  they  han  suffred  cold  full  strong. 
In  wethers  grille*  and  dark  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May  for  the  SuDoe  bright, 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing. 
That  in  hir  heart  is  such  liking. 
That  they  mote  singen  and  ben  light ; 
Then  doth  the  nightingale  her  might, 

>  Buih  nor  hedga.  *  Will  not 

■  Bedeck.  *  Of  >d  izute  ot  bluB  color. 

'Horrible  (Webiter  laji, "  Shaking  with  cold.") 
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To  maken  noise  and  singeo  blithe : 
Then  is  blissful  many  a  silhe,' 
The  chelandre  and  the  popiDgajre,* 
Then  younge  fblke  entenden  aye, 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous, 
The  time  is  then  so  savorous.' 

Harde  is  his  heart  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  when  all  this  mirth  is  wrought, 
When  he  may  on  these  braunches  here 
The  smalle  birdes  singen  clere 
Hir  blissful  swete  song  piteous, 
And  in  this  season  delitous' 
When  love  afErmeth'  all  thing, 
Methoughl  one  night,  in  my  sleeping, 
Right  in  my  bed  full  readyly. 
That  it  was  by  Ihe  morrow  early. 
And  up  I  rose,  and  gan  me  cloth, 
Anone  I  wysshe'  mine  hondea  both, 
A  silver  needle  forth  I  drow. 
Out  of  an  aguiler'  queint  ynow. 
And  gon  this  needle  thread  ynone, 
For  out  of  towne  me  list  to  gone, 
The  sound  of  birdes  for  to  heare 
That  on  the  buiket  singen  clere, 
In  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is, 
With  a  thred  basting  my  slevis 
Alone  I  went  in  my  playing, 
The  smal  foules  song  hearkening. 
That  payned  hem  full  many*  a  paire, 
To  sing  on  bowes  blossomed  faire  : 

DM.  ■  The  goldfinch  vid  puroL 

suut  '  Delightful. 

Dfirmcth  or  eatablUhetb.  '  Wub.        r  a  curion*  Medte-«Ma. 


Jolife  and  gay,  full  of  gladnesHe, 

Toward  a  river  gan  I  me  dresse, 

That  I  heard  renne*  faste  by, 

For  fairer  playing  Done  saw  I 

Than  playen  me  by  the  rivere ; 

For  from  an  hill  that  stood  there  nere. 

Come  doiin  the  stream  full  stifle  and  bold 

Clere  was  the  water,  and  as  cold 

As  any  well  is,  sooth  to  saine* 

And  somedele  lease  it  was  than  Saine,* 

But  it  was  siraiter,  welaway. 

And  never  saw  i  ere  that  day. 

The  water  that  so  wele  liked  me, 

And  wonder*  glad  was  I  to  see 

That  lusty  place,  and  that  rivere 

And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  clere. 

My  face  I  itj/sshe,  the*  saw  I  wele 

The  bottom  ypaved  everidele' 

With  gravel,  full  of  stones  shene. 

The  meadoweij  sofle,  sote'  and  grene, 

Beet  right  upon  the  water  side, 

Full  clere  was  than'  the  morrowe  tide, 

And  full  atlempre  out  of  drede," 

Tho  gan  I  walken  thorow  the  mede. 

Downward  aye"  in  my  playing. 

The  river's  side  eoostiog." 

(  efihe  Rote. 


To  kddtcsi  IQ  the  ui 

IBB  of  Bpproach. 

■Run. 

'Sooth  to, 

iThsSeioe. 

•Then. 

Erery  bit 

•  Sweet. 

»Theo. 

"Withont  doubt 

"  Exer. 
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A   WALK,  AN  ARBOR,  AND  BIRDS. 

When  shoures  sweet  of  raine  descended  aoft. 
Causing  the  ground  fele'  timea  and  oil, 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholesome  aire, 
And  every  plaine  waa  clothed  faire 

With  new  grene,  and  maketh  small  Houres 
To  springen  here  and  there  in  field  and  mede, 
So  very  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shoures, 
That  il  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede, 
In  winter  lime  ;  and  out  of  every  sedo 
Springelh  the  hcnrbc,  so  that  every  wight 
Of  this  season  wexeth  glad  and  light. 

And  I  so  glad  of  the  season  swete, 
Was  happed  thus  upon  a  certain  night, 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleepc  full  unmete. 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Rest,  1  ne  wist :  for  there  n'as*  earthly  wight 
As  1  suppose  had  more  bert's  ease 
Than  I ;  for  I  n'ad'  sickness  nor  disease. 

Wherefore  I  mervailc  greatly  of  my  selfe. 
That  1  so  long  withouten  sleope  lay. 
And  up  1  rose  thr^e  houros  aflcr  twelfe. 
About  the  springen  of  (he  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  geare  and  miae  array, 
And  10  a  pleasant  grove  I  gan  passe. 
Long  er<  the  bright  Sunne  up  risen  was. 

'  Miny.  •  Wm  not. 
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In  which  were  okes  great,  streight  as  a  tiae, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  fresti  of  hew, 
Was  newly  eprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew, 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  leves  newe, 
That  sprongen  out  agen'  (he  sunne-shene, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  greene. 

Which  as  me  thought  was  right  a  pleasant  sight. 

And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  lo  here, 

Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight. 

And  I  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manero 

Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yeare, 

Fult  beyily  hearkened  with  herte  and  with  eara, 

If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  where. 

And  at  the  last  a  path  of  little  bredc' 

I  found,  thai  greatly  had  not  used  be, 

For  it  fbrgrowen'  waa  with  grasse  and  weede, 

That  well  unneth'  a  wighto  might  it  see  : 

Thought  I,  this  path  some  whidcr  goth,  parde  ;* 

And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber*  well  ywrought. 

That  benched  was,  and  with  turfes'  new 
Freshly  turved,  whereof  the  grone  gras, 
So  small,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew. 
That  most  like  unto  green  wool  wot  I  it  wa^  : 
The  hegge*  also  that  yede'  in  compass. 
And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 
With  sicamours  was  set  and  eglatere ;'° 

'  Against  '  Breadth.  •  Overgrown.        *  Scarce 

*  An  tiffinnative  oath,  (jnonymoui  with  surely.  *  Arbor. 

'  Turf.  '  The  hedge.  •  Went 
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'Wretben  in  fere'  so  well  and  cunningly, 

That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  measure, 

Plaine  ae  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by, 

I  Hie  never  ihiog  1  you  ensure, 

So  well  done ;  for  he  thai  took  the  cure 

It  to  make  ytrow,'  did  all  his  peiue 

To  make  it  passe  all  tbo  that  men  have  seine. 

And  shapeu  was  tiiis  }i£rhtr  roofe  and  all 
As  a  prely  parlour  ;  aad  also 
The  hegge  as  thicke  aa  a  castle  wall. 
That  who  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go. 
Though  he  would  ell  day  prien  to  and  fro. 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no ;  but  one  within  well  might 

Perceive  all  iho  that  yeden  there  without, 

In  the  field,  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  corn  and  grasse,  that  out  of  doubt 

Though  one  would  seeke  all  the  world  wide. 

So  rich  a  Gelde  coud  not  be  espide 

On  no  coast,  as  of  the  quantity, 

For  of  all  good  thing  there  was  plenty : 

And  I  that  all  this  pleasaunt  sight  sie. 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  fglenUre,  that  certainely 
There  is  no  hcrt,  I  deme,  in  such  dispaire, 
Ne  with  thoughts  frowanl  and  contrairo, 
So  overlaid,  but  it  sliould  soone  have  bote,' 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  loU. 


CBAMHI- 


So  passing  .«««>'!''    ,        '  [  oouU  «"■ 


1  Birt- 
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Whereofl  had  \a\y  bo  great  pleasure, 
That,  OS  tne  thought,  I  surely  raviiihed  was 
Into  Paradise,  where  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  fertber  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  tote  grasse 
I  sat  me  downe,  for  as  for  mine  entent, 
The  birdes  song  was  ntore  convenient, 

And  more  plessaunt  to  me  by  many  fold, 
Than  meat  or  drink,  or  any  other  thing, 
Thereto'  the  h^ber  was  so  fresh  and  cold, 
The  wholesome  savors  eke  so  comforting, 
That  as  1  domed,  silh'  the  bcgiDDiDg 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  ere  then 
So  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

Tit  Flmoer  anA  At  Ijtaf. 


A    GARUtfN    AND   A   WELL. 

Tkb  garden  was  by  measuriog 
Right  even  and  tquare  in  compassing 
It  as  long  was  at  it  was  large, 
Of  fruit  had  eve-y  tree  his  charge. 
There  were,  an4  that  wote  I  full  well, 
Of  pomgranettei  a  full  gret  dele ; 
And  trees  there  were  great  foiaon,' 
That  baren  nuta'D  Air  season, 
Such  as  meene  mtmeggei  call, 

■  Add  to  thit,  «t  thereto.  >Binca.  '1 
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That  awote  of  «vvour  been  withal, 
And  almandres'  great  plentee, 
Figges,  and  many  a  date  tree 
There  weren,  if  meniie  hod  nede, 
Thraugh  the  gardin  in  length  and  brede. 

There  was  eke  wexing'  many  a  spice, 
As  clove,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 
Gingere,  and  grein  de  Paris, 
Canell,  and  setewale  of  pris,* 
And  many  a  spice  delitable. 
To  eaten  when  men  rise  fro  table. 

And  many  homely  trees  were  there, 
That  peBcheH,  coines,'  and  apples  bere. 
Medlars,'  plummes,  peeres,  chesteinis,* 
Cherries,  of  which  many  one  faine  is. 
Notes,  aleis,  and  bolos,' 
That  for  to  seene  it  was  solas, 
With  many  high  laurer  and  piae. 
Was  ranged  dene  all  that  gardine. 

There  were  elnies  great  and  strong, 
Maples,  ashe,  oke,  aspes,  planes  long,' 
Fine  ewe,  popler,  and  lindes^^ttj,* 
And  other  trees  full  many  a  paire. 

These  trees  were  set  that  I  devise,'* 
One  from  another  in  assise" 
Five  fadom  or  six,  I  Irowe  so 
But  they  were  high  and  great  also: 
And  for  to  keep  out  well  the  Sunne 

'  Almond- trees.  •  Growing. 

>  Valeriui  of  piice,  or  great  value. 

«  Quincea.  '  The  fruit  of  the  Afesphiliu, 

•  CbstDuts.  '  Plum.  •  The  pluie-tree,  platoHUl, 

•  LiiMtsQ.  u  That  I  relate  of.        "  tn  Mluatioa. 
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The  croppes'  were  so  thioke  yrunne, 
And  every  branch  in  other  knitte, 
And  full  ofgreae  leavea  aitte,' 
That  Sunae  might  there  non  descend, 
lieast  the  tendre  grasses  shend.* 
There  might  aieone  does  and  roes  ysee, 
And  of  squirrels  full  gret  plentee, 
Prom  bough  to  bough  alway  leping, 
Conies  there  were  also  playing, 
That  comen  out  of  hir  clapers* 
Of  sundry  colours  and  maners, 
And  maden  many  a  tourneying* 
Upon  the  freshe  grasse  springing. 

In  places  saw  I  welles  there, 
In  whiche  there  no  frogges  were, 
And  faire  in  shadow  was  every  well ; 
About  the  brinkes  of  these  wells 
And  by  the  stremes  over  all  els* 
Sprang  up  the  grasae,  as  thicke  yset 
And  sofl  as  any  velvet, 
On  which  man  might  his  lemman'  lay 
As  on  a  feather  bed  to  play. 
For  the  earth  was  full  soft  and  swete : 
Through  moisture  of  the  well  wete 
Sprung  up  the  tole  grene  gras. 
As  faire,  as  thicke,  as  mister*  was. 
But  much  amended  it  the  place, 
That  thearth*  was  of  such  a  grace 
That  it  of  floures  hath  plente, 

I  The  bruichea.  ■  Sat  »  HnrU 

>  Tumbling.  ■  Over  all  beiida. 

'  Lilertllj  Iom-mon,  beloved  nun  or  woman. 
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That  both  in  summer  and  winter  be. 

There  sprang  the  violet  all  new, 
And  fresh  pervinke'  rich  of  hewe. 
And  floures  yellow,  white  and  rede, 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede  : 
Full  gay  was  all  the  ground  and  queint, 
And  poudred,  as  men  had  it  peint. 
With  many  a  fresh  and  sundry  flour, 
That  CBSteo  up  full  good  ssTOur. 

And  so  befel,  I  rested  mee 
Besides  a  well  under  a  tree, 
Which  tree  in  Fraunce  men  call  a  pine. 
But  sith  the  time  of  King  Pepine 
Ne  grew  there  tree  in  mannes  sight 
So  faire,  ne  so  well  woxe  in  hight, 
In  all  that  yard  so  high  was  none. 
And  springing  in  a  marble  stone 
Had  nature  set,  the  sooth  to  tell. 
Under  that  pine  tree  a  well. 
And  on  the  border  all  without 
Was  written  on  the  etone  about 
I^etters  small,  that  sdiden  thus 
Here  starfe  the  faire  Narcissus. 

Unto  this  well  then  went  I  me. 
And  downe  I  louted'  for  to  see 
The  dere  water  in  the  stone. 
And  eke  the  gravetl,  which  that  shone 
Downe  in  the  bottom,  as  silver  fine ; 
For  of  the  well,  this  is  the  line,' 
In  world  is  none  so  clear  of  bewe. 
The  water  is  ever  fresh  and  newe 

Finkle.  *  Bowed.  >  End. 
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That  welmeth  up  with  waves  bright 

The  mounteoaDce  or  two  fioger  bight ; 

About  it  is  grasse  springing 

For  moist'  ao  thick  and  well  liking 

That  it  ne  may  in  winter  die 

No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drie. 

Down  at  the  bottom  set  saw  I 

Two  chriatal  stones  craflely 

In  thilke*  Treah  and  faire  well : 

But  o'  thing  Boolhly*  dare  I  tell, 

That  ye  woU  hold  a  great  niervaile 

Whan  it  is  told  withouten  foile. 

For  whan  the  Sunne  clere  in  sight 

Cast  in  that  well  bis  beamea  bright, 

And  that  the  heat  descended  is. 

Then  taketh  the  christal  stone  y wis, 

Againe'  the  Sunne  an  hundred  hewis. 

Blew,  yellow,  and  red,  that  fresh  and  nei 

Yet  hath  the  mervailous  chrislall 

Such  strengthe,  that  the  place  over  all* 

Both  fbule  and  tree,  and  leaves  grene. 

And  all  the  yerd  in  it  is  seene : 

And  for  to  done*  you  to  understond. 

To  make  ensample  will  I  fond  : 

Right  ss  a  mirror  openly 

Sheweth  all  tbbg  that  stondeth  thereby. 

As  well  the  colour  as  tbe  iigure 

Withouten  any  coverture  :* 

Right  ao  the  ohristall  atone  shining, 

Withouten  any  deceiving, 

aMm  of  moiitare.  *  This. 

*  Tnilj.  •  Agaiiift 

bat  is  in  lbs  whole  plica.  >  Hake. 
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The  entrees  of  the  yerd  sccuseth ; 
To  him  that  in  the  water  muselh 
For  ever  in  which  half  ye  bee, 
Ye  may  well  halfe  the  garden  see: 
And  if  he  turne,  he  may  right  wele 
Scene  the  remnaunt  every  dele  : 
For  there  is  none  ao  little  thing 
So  hid  ne  closed  with  ahytting' 
That  it  is  ne  seene,  as  though  it  were 
Painted  in  the  christall  there. 

Anna  nee  q/"  tht  Rmi. 


THE    DAISY. 

Of  all  the  floures  in  the  mede, 
Than  love  I  most  these  floures  white  and  rede, 
Soch  that  men  callea  daisies  in  our  town ; 
To  hem  I  have  so  great  affection, 
As  I  said  erst,  whan  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bedde  there  daweth  mc  ho  day, 
That  1  nam'  up  and  walking  in  the  mede. 
To  seene  this  flour  ayenst  the  Sunne  sprede. 
Whan  it  up  riseth  early  by  the  morow, 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorow. 
So  glad  am  I,  whan  that  I  have  the  presence 
Of  it,  to  done  it  all  reverence. 
And  ever  I  love  it,  and  ever  ylike  newe. 
And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  herte  die 
Alt'  awere  I  not,  of  this  I  will  not  lie. 

There  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  life, 


•  That  I  un  not 


<  AUhoagh  I  «i 
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\nd  whan  that  it  is  eve,  I  reone  blithe,' 
An  soone  Ba  ever  the  Sunne  ginneth  west,' 
To  scene  this  floure,  how  it  woll  go  to  rest, 
For  feare  of  night,  so  hateth  she  dBrkaesse, 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spred  in  the  brightneaso 
Of  the  Sunne,  for  there  it  will  uocloee  : 
Alas  that  I  ne  bad  English  rime,  or  prose 
SuffisBUnt,  this  flour  to  praise  aright. 
But  helpeth  mc,  ye  that  han  cunning  and  might. 

My  busie  gost,  ihat  thurateth  alway  newe. 
To  seen  this  flour  so  yong,  so  fretih  of  hew. 
Constrained  me,  with  so  greedy  desire, 
Thai  in  my  herte  i  fele  yet  the  fire, 
That  made  me  rise  ere  it  were  day. 
And  this  was  now  the  first  morow  of  May, 
With  drcadfull*  herte,  and  glad  devotion 
For  lo  been  at  the  resurrection 
Of  this  floure,  whan  that  it  should  unclose 
Againe  the  Sunne,  that  rose  as  redde  as  roae. 
And  doune  on  knees  anon  right  I  me  sette. 
And  as  I  could,  this  fresh  floure  1  grette, 
Kneeling  alway,  till  it  unclosed  was, 
Upon  the  small,  soft,  swete  gras, 
That  was  with  flourcs  swete  embrouded  all. 
Of  such  Bwetenesse,  and  such  odour  overall* 
That  for  to  speke  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree, 
Compaiison  may  not  ymaked  be. 
For  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odouies, 
And  of  rich  beaute  of  floures. 
And  Zephirua,  and  Flora  gentelly, 
Yave  to  these  flourea  soft  and  tenderly, 

nn  blithely.  •  BeBinneth  to  link  io  the  W< 

juoioiu.  *  Above  ill  otliei*. 
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Htr  awote  bretb,  and  amAe  hem  for  to  ipFede, 
As  god  and  goddeaie  of  the  flonrie  mede, 
In  which  me  Ihoughto  I  might  day  by  day, 
Dwollen  alway,  th«  joly  month  of  May, 
Withouten  alepe,  witboaten  meat  or  drinke : 
Adounn  full  aoftly  I  gan  (o  Hake, 
And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  nde, 
The  long  day  I  ahope'  me  for  to  abide, 
For  nothing  ela,  and  I  shall  nat  lie, 
But  for  lo  looke  upon  the  daiaie. 
That  wotl  by  reaaon  men  it  call  may 
Tlie  dnisir',  or  ela  the  eye  of  the  day, 
Tlio  omprcaa  and  floure  of  flourea  all, 
I  pray  to  Und  that  faire  mot«  ahe  fall,' 
And  all  that  loven  flourea  for  her  aake. 

Legend  qf  Oood  Women, 


FLOWERS    AND    A   GROVE. 
Down  by  a  flowery  grene  we  went 
Pull  (bloke  of  gnuee,  full  soft  and  sweet, 
With  fkiures  fete,*  &ir«>  under  feel, 
And  tittle  used,  it  seemed  thus, 
For  both  Flora  and  Zepherus, 
They  two  ihat  make  the  flourea  grow 
Mad  mad*  hir  dwelling  there  I  trow. 
For  it  was  on'  to  behold 
As  though  the  earth  eoTye  wold 

iSebMMdgrptuiMd.  *  Tint  fUr  or  good  lad  M^bADhw. 
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To  be  gayer  thaD  the  heveD, 

To  have  more  Aourea  auch  seven, 

As  in  the  welkin  starres  be  : 

It  had  forgot  the  poverte 

That  winter  through  his  cold 

Had  made  it  suQer,  and  hia  sorrowes, 

All  was  fbryeten,'  and  that  was  aeene, 

For  all  the  wood  woa  woxen  grene, 

Sweetness  of  dewe  had  made  it  waxe. 

It  is  no  need  elie  for  to  axe 
Where  there  were  many  grene  greves, 
Or  thick'  of  trees,  so  full  of  Icvea  ; 
And  every  tree  stood  by  himselve 
Fro  other,  wel  tenne  foot  or  twelve. 
So  great  treen,  ao  huge  of  strength. 
Of  fortie  or  fifVie  fadame  length, 
Cteane  without  bowe  or  sticke, 
With  croppea'  brodc,  and  eke  aa  thicke; 
They  were  not  an  inch  aaunder. 
That  it  was  shade  over  all  under. 
And  many  a  hart,  and  many  a  hind 
Waa  both  before  me  and  behind, 
Of  fawnea,  sowera,*  buckea,  does. 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  rocs. 
And  many  squirrels,  that  sete 
Full  high  upon  the  trees,  and  ete. 
And  in  her  maner  maden  feasta.  .  .  . 

Bokioftht 
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A    GARDEN    AND    BIRDS. 
Ahd  with  that  my  hand  in  hie  he  toke  anone. 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught,  and  went  ia  fast. 
But  Lord  so  I  was  glad,  and  well  begoo, 
For  over  all,  where  I  mine  eyea  cast, 
Were  trees  clad  with  leaves,  that  aie  shall  last 
Echo  in  his  kind,  with  colour  fresh  and  grene. 
As  emeraude,'  that  jo;  it  was  to  seene. 

The  hilder'  oke,  and  eke  the  harde  asshe. 
The  pillar*  elme,  the  cofTre  unto  caraine, 
The  boxe  pipe  tree,  holme  to  whippes  lache. 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cipres  deth  to  plidne, 
The  shooter  ewo,  the  aspe  for  shofles  plaine. 
The  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  dronken  vine. 
The  victor  palme,  the  laurer  too  divine. 

A  garden  saw  I,  full  of  blossomed  bowis, 
Upon  a  river,  in  a  grene  mede, 
There  as  sweetnesse  evermore  inough  is, 
With  floures  white,  blewe,  yelowe  and  rede, 
And  cold  welle  streames,  nothing  dede, 
That  swommen  full  of  smale  fishes  light. 
With  finnes  lede,  and  scales  silver  bright. 

On  every  bough  the  hirdes  heard  I  sing. 
With  voice  of  angell  in  hir  armonie. 
That  busied  hem,  hir  birdes  forth  to  bring  ; 

<  EBwnOd.  ■  The  ode  lued  in  bnildiog.  >  Pillar. 
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The  little  pretty  conies  to  bir  play  gan  hie, 
Aod  further  all  about  I  gao  espie, 
The  dredeful  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart,  and  hind, 
Squirrels,  and  beastes  small  of  gentle  kind. 

or  instruments  of  stringes  in  accorde. 
Heard  I  so  play  a  ravishing  awetnesse. 
That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lorde, 
Ne  heard  never  belter,  as  I  geese ; 
Therewith  a  wind,  unneth'  it  might  be  lesse, 
Made  in  the  leaves  grene  a  noise  soft. 
Accordant  to  the  foules  aong  on  loll.* 

The  aire  of  the  place  so  attempre  was,' 
That  never  was  ther  grevance  of  hot  ne  cold. 
There  was  eke  every  holaome  spice  and  gras, 
Ne  no  man  may  there  waxe  sicke  ne  old. 
Yet  was  there  more  jay  o*  thousand  fold. 
Than  I  can  tclt  or  ever  could  or  might, 
There  is  ever  clero  day,  and  never  night. 

9  of  Fbult*. 


SINGING   OF   BIRDS. 
Mb  thought  thus,  that  it  was  May, 
And  in  the  dawning  there  I  lay. 
Me  mette*  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked. 
And  looked  forth  for  I  was  waked, 
With  smale  fiiules  a  grete  hepe, 

1  SeaTcdj.  *  On  high. 

I  Temperate.  '  One.  ' 


That  had  afraied'  me  out  of  my  slepe 

Through  noise  and  swetnease  of  hir  aong; 

And  as  me  meUt,  they  aat  among* 

Upon  my  chamber  roof  without 

Upon  the  tyles  over  all  about. 

And  everiche'  toog  in  hia  wise 

The  most  solemue  servise 

By  Dole,  that  ever  man  I  trow 

Had  heard,  for  some  of  hem  sang  low, 

Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accord  ; 

To  tell  shortly  at  one  word 

Was  never  hoard  so  sweet  sleven' 

But  it  hod  be  a  thing  of  heaven  ; 

So  merry  a  sowne,  so  sweet  entunes,' 

That  certes  fur  the  towne  of  Tewnes 

I  n'olde  but  1  had  heard  hem  sing. 

For  all  my  chamber  gan  to  ring 

Through  singing  of  hir  ermony  ; 

For  instrument  nor  melody, 

Was  no  where  heard  yet  half  so  sweet, 

Nor  of  accord  halfe  so  mete, 

For  there  was  none  of  hem  that  iained 

To  sing,  for  each  of  hem  him  pained 

To  fiod  out  many  crafty  notes. 

They  ne  spared  nat  hir  throtes. 

And  sooth  to  saine  my  chambre  was' 

Full  well  depainted,  and  with  glas 

I  Arouied.  t  Together.  »  Each  OM. 

*  Voice  or  burden.  •  SongK. 

•  Thi»  dncriplioD  of  Cbaucer'*  chunber  i*  giTan,  not  for  its  p« 
beaaty,  but  benuM  it  illuitrates  the  cnstomi  uf  the  titnea.  Tto 
which  is  (0  praminentlj  noticed,  wbi  jet  ■  nritj,  and  wia  rrinrilh 
I1URU7  and  a  mark  of  great  m^nificenca. 


RURAL  DB^CRIPTIONS. 

Were  all  the  windowa  well  yglased 
Pul  clere,  and  DBt  an  bole  yorasod,' 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  joy  ; 
For  wholly  all  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glaisiog  ywrought  thua, 
Of  Hector,  aud  of  King  Priamus,       . 
Of  Achilles,  and  of  King  Laomedon, 
And  eke  of  Medea,  and  Jason, 
Of  Paris,  Helene,  and  of  Larine, 
And  bU  the  walla  with  colours  fine 
Were  paint,  both  text  aod  glose. 
And  alt  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  : 
My  windowB  weren  shit  echone. 
And  through  the  glosse  the  Sunne  shone 
Upon  my  bod  with  bright  bemea, 
With  many  glad  glidy'  stremes, 
And  eke  the  welkin  waa  so  faire. 
Blew,  bright,  clere  was  the  aire. 
And  full  attempre,  for  sooth  it  was. 
For  neyther  too  cold  ne  bote  it  n'aa 
Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 

Bake  of  UU  i)utetoM. 


AN   EAGLE    NEAR    THE  SUN. 
Mine  eyen  to  the  Heavea  I  cast, 
And  was  1  ware,  lo,  at  the  last, 
That  fast  by  the  Sunne  on  hye. 
As  kenoe  might  I  with  mine  eye, 
Me  thought  1  saw  an  egle  sore, 
But  tbot  il  seeroed  much  mors 
<  Broken.  >  Sparkling. 


Than  I  had  aoy  egle  ysein, 
Thia  is  aa  soolh  as  death  certain,' 
It  waa  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright, 
That  never  saw  men  such  a  sight. 
But  if  the  Heaven  had  ynronne 
All  newe  of  God  another  Sunoe 
So  shonne  the  egles  fetheres  hright. 
And  somewhat  downward  gan  it  light. 

Z%«  BouM  of  FtOHe. 


SONG    OF    BIRDS 


On  May  day  whan  the  larke  began  to  rise. 
To  matens  went  the  lusty  nightingale, 
Wiiliin  a  temple  shapen  hauthorn  wise, 
He  might  not  slepe  in  all  the  oightertale,' 
But  "  Dtmtine  labia,"  gan  he  cry  and  gale, 
"  My  lippes  open  lord  of  love  i  cry. 
And  let  my  mouth  thy  preising  now  bewry.'" 

The  egle  sang  "  Venile  bodies  all. 
And  let  us  joy  to  lore  that  is  our  health," 
And  to  the  deske  anon  they  gan  to  fall, 
And  who  came  late  he  pressed  in  by  stealth  : 
Then  said  the  falcon  our  own  hertes  wealth, 
"  Domne  Dominies  noster  1  wote 
Ye  be  the  6od  that  done  us  brenne  so  hole." 
1  This  ia  as  true  u  death  i«  mHud. 
•  In  the  night-time.  >  Ditcorar. 


BUBAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

"  CaH  enarrant,"  said  the  popingay, 
"  Your  might  is  told  in  Heaven  and  fimi&ment." 
And  then  came  in  the  gold.finche  fresbe  and  gay, 
And  9eid  Ihta  paalm  with  hertily  glad  ioteDt 
"  Domini  est  terra"  (this  latea  intent,' 
The  god  of  love  hath  yertii  in  governaunce)  : 
And  then  the  wren  gon  skippen  and  to  daimce. 

"  Jtthe  Dottu.no,  O  Lord  of  love,  I  pray 
Commaund  we  well  this  lesson  for  to  rede, 
This  legende  is  of  all  that  woulden  dey 
Meutires  for  love,  God  yet  their  souls  spede  : 
And  to  thee,  Venus,  sing  we  qui  of  drede. 
By  influence  of  all  thy  vertue  great 
Beseeching  thee  to  keepe  us  in  our  heat." 

The  second  lesson  Robin  redbreast  sang, 
"  Haile  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  our  lay," 
And  to  the  lectorne  amorously  he  sprong, 
"  Haile  now"  (quod  eke),  "  O  fresh  season  of  May, 
Our  moneth  glad  that  aingen  on  the  spray 
Haile  to  thy  Aoures  rede  and  white  and  blewe, 
Which  by  tiieir  virtue"  makath  our  lust  new." 

The  third  lesson  the  turlil  dove  took  up, 
And  thereat  lough'  the  mavis*  in  a  scome, 
He  said,  "  0  God,  as  mote  I  dine  or  suppe. 
This  foolish  dove  will  give  us  all  an  home, 
There  ben  right  here  a  thousand  better  borae 
To  rede  this  lesson,  which  as  welt  as  he. 
And  eke  as  hote,  can  love  in  all  degree." 

■  Tbii  Latin  mnneth.  ■  EfficBcr- 

•  Laughed.  *  The  thnuh. 


CBATICER. 

The  turtil  dove  said,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  May, 

Gladijome  and  tight  to  torere  that  ben  irew  : 

I  thanke  thee  lord  of  love  that  doth  purvey* 

For  me  to  rede  this  lesson  al  of  dewe, 

For  in  good  sooth  of  corage  I  pursue, 

To  serve  my  make*  till  death  us  must  depart," 

And  then  "  Tu  auiem"  sang  he  all  apart. 

"  TV  deum  amoris,"  sang  the  throstel  cocke, 
'f  uball  himself,  the  first  musician. 
With  key  of  armony  coude  not  untocke 
So  swete  tune  as  that  the  throstel  can : 

"  The  lorde  of  love  we  praipen"  (quod  he  then 
And  so  done  all  the  foulea  great  and  lite), 

"  Honour  we  May,  in  false  lovers  despite." 

"  Dominus  regnaeit"  said  the  pecocke  there, 
"  The  lord  of  love,  that  mighty  prince  ywia, 
He  ia  received  here  and  every  ivhere. 
Now  Jubilate  sing  :" — "  What  meaneth  this  ?" 
Said  then  the  linnet ;  "  welcome,  lord  of  blisae  :" 
Out  Bterte  the  owie  with  ■'  Benedieile, 
What  meaneth  all  this  merty  fare"  (quod  he). 

"  Laudaie,"  sang  the  lark,  with  voice  full  shrill. 

And  eke  the  kite,  "  O  admiraMle, 

This  quere'  will  ihorow'  mine  ears  pen^  and  thril, 

But  what,  welcome  this  May  season"  (quod  he), 
"And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  ntote  be, 

That  hath  this  Teste  so  solempne  and  so  hie," 
"  Ame»,"  said  all,  and  so  said  eke  the  pye. 

'  Provide.  •        »  Hftte.  *  Choir. 

*  Trough.  »  Pierce. 
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And  (Ijinh  tlie  cockow  gan  proccciJi'  anon, 
With  ''  BcnedictuSy^^  thanking  God  in  liast, 
Thai  in  this  May  would  visite  them  echon,* 
And  gladden  them  all  while  the  feast  should  last : 
And  therewithal  a  laughter  out  he  brast,* 
*^  I  thanke  it  God  that  I  shuld  end  the  song 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  ben  so  long." 

Thus  sang  they  all  the  service  of  the  feast, 

And  that  was  done  right  early  to  my  dome,* 

And  forth  goth  all  the  court,  both  moste  and  leste,^ 

To  fetch  the  flowers  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome,* 

And  namely  hauthome  brought  both  page  and  grome. 

With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  white, 

And  then  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite. 

Eke  each  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright, 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold, 

So  then  as  I  behold  this  royall  sight, 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  behold. 

And  with  a  trew  love  plited'  many  a  fold. 

She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart,  as  I  blive,^ 

And  Venus  yet  I  thonke  I  am  alive. 

Court  of  Love. 

Note  to  Rural  Descriptions. —  Chaucer's  allusions  to  the 
"  season  of  May,"  and  to  the  amorous  and  vivifying  influence 
that  it  exerted  upon  man  and  beast,  are  very  frequent.  Most  of 
these  selections  teem  with  them.  He  seems  indeed  to  be  really 
transported  with  delight  whensoever  he  contemplates  this  lovely 
season :  and  in  this  he  faithfully  represents  the  feelings  of  his 

1  Each  one.  *  Bant  *  Judgment 

«  Great  and  imali.  •  Blosfom.  •  Plaited.  ^i  believe. 


Age.  For  numberless  were  the  custcHns  and  observanoes  that 
had  been  instituted  by  his  spring-loving  countrymen  in  honor  of 
May  ;  or  that  perhaps  hod  been  suggested  to  them  by  reason  of 
its  fresh  and  balmy  day^  which  offered  immunity  from  toil,  and 
from  the  rigorous  cold  that  had  just  passed  away.  Prominent 
amid  these  customs,  and  universally  diffused  throughout  England, 
were  the  sports  and  pastimes  which  ushered  in  and  attended 
May-Day.  This  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  festival  of  the 
young,  and,  with  many  others,  had  its  origin  in  that  mysterious 
and  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  fit  and  the  beautiful  impregnat- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  characterizes  the  fresh  and 
simple  ages  of  society.  The  terms  myslerioua  and  uutinclive  are 
used,  because  the  real  poetry  which  invests  and  hallows  the 
customs,  and  even  superstitions,  of  the  peasantry  of  every  coun- 
try, will  allow  no  origin  for  them  in  cold. blooded  design  or  studied 
invention.  Year  by  year,  upon  the  simple  custom  or  observance 
are  grafted  the  grotesque  imaginings  or  subtle  fancies  of  poetical 
spirits.  And  thus  they  progress,  and  by  the  aid  of  tradilioQ 
become  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  an  unlettered 
people,  till  at  last  their  origin,  and  also  that  of  the  nucleus 
round  which  they  cluster,  is  lost  in  the  "  palpable  obscure  "  of 
antiquity. 

Most  appropriate  to  this  fresh  and  balmy  season  wets  the  favor- 
ite idea  of  Chaucer,  that  then  such  of  the  passions  of  man  as  are 
founded  upon  the  affections  developed  themselves  ;  that  then  the 
sexes  were  impelled  together  by  a  mutual   and  irresistible  at- 
Iraciion  :  that  then  Love  reigned  predominant,  causing  even  the 
birds  to  choose  their  mates,  and  possessing  the  beasts  of  the  field 
with  frisky  wantonness.     For  the  year  was  new,  and  "  every 
thyng  was  in  its  myght."     The  skies  looked  smilingly  upon  t' 
bursting  buds  and  blossoms,  and  (as  a  most  poetical  writer  s- 
"  it  seemed  just  the  chosen  period  for  heaven,  and  earth, 
youth,  to  mingle  their  gladness  together." 
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Nor  was  CIi;iucer  tlio  only  one  wlm  ctjiisidiTcd  tliis  month  tlie 
peculiar  season  for  youtliful  pleasures,  and  of  sexual  attrition. 
Herrick,  in  his  "  Hesperides,"  has  a  noble  hymn  in  honor  of 
May-Day,  in  which  he  describes  felicitously  and  in  detail  the 
customs  that  obtained  in  his  time ;  most  of  which  were  identical 
with  those  participated  in  by  Chaucer,  and  so  fondly  loved  by 
him.  As  I  should  otherwise  still  more  unduly  transgress  the 
legitimate  limits  of  a  note,  this  little  poem,  so  illustrative  of  an 
almost  forgotten  but  Arcadian  custom,  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

In  some  of  the  old  calendars,  also,  the  utmost  vigor  of  youth 
and  the  delights  of  love  are  symbolized  by  the  month  of  May. 
In  these  the  young  are  represented  as  sitting  upon  the  grass,  the 
men  ornamenting  the  heads  of  the  girls  with  flowers,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  dalliance  and  courtship.  Everything,  ani- 
mate  or  inanimate,  was  now  supposed  to  have  reached  perfectioni 
nor  were  any  signs  of  decay  yet  visible.* 

Other  more  modem  poets  have  perpetuated  the  frequent  aU 
lusions  of  Chancer,  his  predecessors,  and  contemporaries,  to  the 
InflueBces,  the  sports  and  observances  peculiar  to  this  month. 
Spenser,  in  his  magnificent  poem  of  "  Mutabiliiie,"  thus  takes 
up  the  burden  in  honor  of  May  . 

'*  Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 
Deck'd  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pride, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around  : 
Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride. 
The  twins  of  Lfcda  ;  which,  on  either  side, 
Supported  her  like  to  their  sovereign  queen. 
Lford  !  how  all  creatures  laugh'd  when  her  they  spied, 
And  leap'd,  and  danc'd,  as  they  had  ravished  been ; 
And  Cupid's  self  about  her  flutter'd  all  in  green." 

1  8ee  Deuce's  Illas.  Sh&kt.,  pp.  45  and  424.  * 


J 


And  BgBui,  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar  : 

"  Young  folk  now  flocken  in  everywhere 
To  gather  May  buskeU,'  and  smelling  brere  ;* 
And  home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 
And  all  the  kirk  pillars  ere  daylight : 
With  hawlhome  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine, 
And  garlands  of  rosea,  and  80ps-in-win«. 
Then  to  the  greene-wood  they  speeden  hem  all, 
To  fetchen  home  May  and  their  musicall, 
And  home  they  bringen,  in  a  royal  throne, 
Crouned  as  king,  and  his  queen  attone, 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whome  did  attend 
A  faire  fkick  of  fairies,  and  a  fresh  band 
Of  lovely  nymphs.     O  that  I  were  there 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  May-bush  beer."' 

Milton  also  frequently  glancea  at  this  delightful  time,  and  the 
following  would  seem  to  have  been  composed  by  him,  Speoser  in 
hand: 

"  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  in  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  doth  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  young  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long." 


II. 


PAINTINGS.-FEMALE    CHARACTERS, 


■%MW>«W»<»W^W<»»V»W»M^ 


I. 

BEAUTY.    AN    IMPERSONATION. 

The  god  of  love  jolife'  and  lighti 
Lied  on  his  honde  a  lady  bright, 
Of  high  prise,*  and  of  gret  degre, 
This  ladie  called  was  Beaute  ; 
^      Ne  she  was  derke,*  ne  browne,  but  bright 
And  cleare  as  the  moone  Ught ; 
Againe*  whom  all  the  starres  seemen 
But  small  candles  as  we  demen  :*  « 

Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dewe  of  flower, 
Her  cheare*  uku  simple  as  bird  in  bower, 
As  wJuie  as  UUy  or  rose  m  rise  :^ 
Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughten,* 

>  JoyfaL  *  Praite  or  ytlae.  *  Dark. 

*  Againit,  or  in  contnit  with  whom.    •       *  Jadge. 

*  Appeannce  or  demeanor      i  The  rote  bursting  iti  bud.    •  Stretching. 


Unto  her  heeles  down  they,  raughtea  :' 
Her  nose,  her  mouth,  and  eye  and  cheke 
Wei  wrought,  and  all  the  reronaunt  eke. 
A  full  gret  savour  and  a  swote ; 
Me  ihoughte  in  mine  herte  role, 
As  helpo  me  God,  when  1  remember 
Of  the  fashion  of  every  member, 
In  world  ia  none  so  faire  ft  wight : 
For  yoDg  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  plesant  and  fetis*  with  all, 
Gentle  and  in  her  middle  small. 

IhrnaunloftheBo 


CRE8EIDE. 
Cbeseide  was  this  ladies  name  aright, 
As  to  my  dome'  in  all  Troies  city 
Most  fairest  ladie,  passing  every  wight 
So  angelike  shone  her  native  beaute. 
That  no  mortal  thing  seemed  she : 
And  therewith  was  she  so  perfect  a 
As  ahe  had  be  made  in  scorning  of  Nature. 

,And  so  befell,  whan  comen  was  the  time 
Of  Aprill,  whan  clothed  is  the  mede. 
With  new  greene,  of  luslie  veer*  the  prime. 
And  with  sweet  smelling  flourea  while  and  rede 
In  sundry  wise  shewed,  as  I  rede. 
The  foike  of  Troie,  their  observances  old, 
Palladion's'  feate  went  for  to  hold. 

>  Reaching.   •  Well  made.    ■  Judgment 

*  ^ttil^.        •  Feasl  in  hODor  of  Pallu,  the  tutelar  deitj  of  the  T^UMk 


PAINnNGS.-FEHALE  CHASACTEBS. 

Unto  the  temple  in  all  their  best  wise, 

Generally  tliere  went  many  a  wight, 

To  hearken  of  Palladion's  servise,  * 

And  namely  many  a  lustie  knight, 

And  many  a  ladie  fresh  and  maideD  bright. 

Full  well  arraied  boihe  moat  and  leaat. 

Both  for  ihe  season  and  the  high  feast. 

Among  these  other  folke  was  Creseida, 
In  widowes  habite  black  ;  but  natheless' 
Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  a, 
In  beaulie  first  so  aiood  she  matchless, 
Her  goodly  looking  gladded  all  the  prees,' 
Was  never  scene  thing  to  be  praised  so  dere. 
Nor  under  cloude  blaeke  M  brighU  starre, 

Creseide  meane'  was  of  her  stature. 
Thereto  of  shape,  of  face  and  eke  of  chere, 
There  might  ben  no  fairer  creature, 
And  oile  time  this  was  her  maneie. 
So  gone  ylressed  with  her  baires  clere 
Downe  by  her  colere'  at  ber  back  behind. 
Which  with  &  Ihred  of  gold  she  woulde  bind. 

And  save  her  browes  joyneden  yfere,' 
There  nas'  no  lacke,  in  aught  I  can  espien; 
But  for  to  speken  of  her  eyen  clere. 
So,  truly  they  written  that  her  seien,' 
That  Paradis  stood  formed  in  her  eien. 
And  with  her  riche  beauty  evermore 
Strove  love  m  her,  aie  which  of  hem  tpot  more' 

erertbelcM.    *  The  crowd.    *  Wm  of  meui  or  ordinu; 
Dllar.  '  Together.        •  Wu.        '  Seen. 


CHAUCER. 

She  sobre  was,  eke  simple,  and  wiae  withall. 
The  best  ynoriahed'  eke  that  might  bee. 
And  g<*)dly  of  her  speche  in  general). 
Charitable,  eslately,  lusty  and  free, 
Ne  nevennore  ne  lacked  her  pilee. 
Tender  hearted  sliding  of  corage, 
But  truly  I  can  not  (ell  her  age.* 

Troilia  and  Cretidt. 


m. 

ROSiALL. 

FoK  if  I  shall  all  fully  her  descriTe, 
Her  head  was  round  by  compasse  of  nature, 
Her  haire  as  gold,  she  passed  all  on  live ; 
A  lilly  forehead  had  this  creature. 
With  lively  browes,  yellow,  of  color  pure, 
Betwene  the  which  was  meane'  disceveraunce 
,        From  every  brow,  to  abew  a  due  distaunce. 

Her  nose  directed  streight,  and  even  as  a  line 

With  forme  and  shape  therto  convenient,' 

In  which  the  goddes  milk  while  path  doth  shine  ; 

And  eke  her  eyen  twain  ben  bright  and  orient. 

As  is  the  smaragde,'  unto  my  judgement. 

Or  get  liuue  sterret  Hemenly  tmaU  and  bright  ; 

Her  visage  is  of  lovely  rede  and  white. 

■  Educ«t«d. 

*  Chtocer's  hnmot  here  breaks  out  iguDst  tha  MoiitiveaeM  which  b 
of  all  agM  exhibit  in  nguil  to  their  own  ige.  ■  Dna. 

•  ApaMble.  •  Elmarald. 
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Her  mouth  is  short  and  shut  in  little  space 
Flaming  somedeale,'  not  over  redde  I  mean, 
With  pregnant  lips,  and  thick  to  kisse  peroase  ;* 
For  lippes  thinne,  not  fat,  but  ever  leae, 
They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  bene; 
For  if  the  basse  ben  full,  there  is  delight, 
Maximiaa  truly  thus  doth  he  write. 

But  to  my  purpose,  I  say  while  as  snow 
Been  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stand 
or  one  stature,  and  eke  her  breath  I  trow, 
Surmounteth  all  odours  that  ever  1  found 
In  swetenesse,  and  her  Ixidy,  face  and  head 
Been  sharpely  slender,  so  that  from  the  head 
Unto  the  foot,  all  is  but  womanhead. 

I  hold  my  peace,  of  other  thlnges  hidde. 

Here  shall  my  soule  and  not  my  tong  bewray;' 

But  how  she  was  arraied,  if  ye  me  bidde, 

That  shall  I  well  discover  you  and  say : 

A  bend '  oj  gold  and  silke,  full  fresh  and  gate, 

With  her  intressc,'  broudered  full  wele. 

Right  tmootkli/  kept  and  shining  everydele.' 

About  her  necke  a  flower  of  fresh  devise,' 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  sene. 
And  she  in  goun  was  light  and  summer  wise, 
Shapen  full  well,  the  colour  was  of  grene. 
With  aufeat  sent  about  her  sides  dene. 
With  divers  stones  precious  and  rich, 
Thus  was  she  rayed,  yet  saw  I  never  her  Itch.* 

'  Soipewhu.  •  Perchance,       » Ditcover.       •  Band. 

•  With  huT  intraMsd.        *  Every  bit.        '  DCeign.  *  Like 


And  softly  gan  her  colour  to  appeore. 
As  rose  so  red  throughout  her  visage  all, 
Wherefore  me  think  it  is  according  here, 
That  she  of  right  be  cleped  ■  Eosiall. 

Court  of  Lmt. 


£MELI&   THE  BRIGHT. 
Thus  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  it  felle  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May, 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene, 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fressher  than  the  Moy  with  floures  newe 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strove  hire  hewe  ; 
I  n'ot'  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two). 
Ere  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie'  a-night. 
The  seson  pricketh  every  gcntil  herle, 
And  makelh  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  sterte, 
And  sayelh,  arise,  and  do  thine  observance.' 

This  makelh  Emelie  han  remembrance 
To  doD  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
Y'clothed  was  she  fresh  for  to  devise. 
Hire  yehoe  here  was  broided  in  a  tresse, 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  Igesse. 
And  in  the  gardin  at  the  sonne  uprist' 
She  walketh  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list 


■  Cilled.  ■  1  know  n 

*  Alluding  \a  the  beantiAil  cub 
the  Append  i  I. 


'  Sloth. 
1  ezplajiied  in  note  at  pige  113,  aid  ta 
>  Uprising. 
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PAIXTIXiiS.— FEMALE  ClI AKACTKRS.  ].j.^ 

She  ^atlirToth  11  >ui'o-^,  j);irlie  white  ainl  ri-d, 
To  make  a  sotel  garlond  for  hire  hed, 
And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  song. 

The  Khightes  Tale. 


V. 

VENUS   AND   CUPID. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fleting  ^  in  the  large  see, 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  waves  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 
A  citole'  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she, 
And  on  hire  hed,  ful  seemely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  gerlond  fresshe  and  well  smelling, 
Above  hire  hed,  hire  doves  fleckering* 
Before  liire  stood  liire  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winges  had  he  two ; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  oflen  sene.; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

The  Knighte$  Tale. 


VI. 

ALISOUN. 

I  Fayrr  was  this  yonge  wif,  and  therewithal 

I  As  any  wesel  hire  body  gent*  and  smal. 

4  A  seint*  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 

A  barme-cloth  *  eke  as  white  as  morwe^  milk 

1  FloatiDg.        s  A  mufical  instrumeDt         >  Flattering.  *  Kaat 

*  A  girdle  or  cinctare.  *  An  tpron.  ^  Morning's  milk. 


34  CHAUCER. 

Upoa  hire  lendes,'  ful  of  many  a  gore. 

While  was  hire  smok,  and  brouded  all  before. 

And  eke  behind  od  hire  colere  aboule 

Of  cole-black  silk,  wiihin  and  eke  wiihoute. 

The  tapes  of  hire  white  volupere' 

Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere  ; 

Her  fillet  brode  of  silk  and  set  full  hye; 

And  sikerly  she  had  a  likerous  eye. 

Full  smal  ypuUed  were  hire  browea  two, 

And  they  were  bent,'  and  block  as  any  slo. 

She  was  more  blisful  on  to  see,* 

Than  is  the  news  perjenele '  tree ; 

And  softer  than  the  wool  is  of  a  wether. 

And  by  hire  girdel  heng  a  purse  of  leather, 
Tasseled  with  silk  and  perled  with  laloun.* 
Ful  brighter  was  the  shining  of  hire  hewe 
Than  in  the  tower  the  noble  forged  aewe. 
But  of  hire  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerno' 
As  any  swallow  sitting  on  a  heme.* 
Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game. 
As  any  kid  or  calf,  folowing  his  dame. 
Hire  mouth  was  sweet  as  braket  or  the  meth,* 
Or  hord  of  apples  laid  in  hay  or  heth." 
Winaing"  she  was  as  is  a  jolly  colt, 
Long  as  a  mast  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 
A  bnxihe  she  bare  upon  hire  low  colere, 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelere." 
Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  hire  tegges  hie  : 
She  was  a  primerole,  a  pi^esnie" 

'  LoioB.         »  Tapei  of  her  cap.         '  Arched. 
*  To  look  upon.  •  Pear.  •  Fringed  with  cloth  of  gold. 

>  Early.  •  Bam.  *  A  driak  made  ot  honey  and  ipicMi 

**  Heather.        ■<  Prankaome.        ■>  Backler.        ■■  A  primroaa,  a  f^ 


PAINTINGS.— FEMALE  CHARACTEHS. 

For  any  lorde  to  liggen'  in  his  bedde. 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 

TAe  MillrrtM  TaU. 


VIRGINIUS'    DAUGHTER. 

Faire  was  this  maid  in  excellent  beautee 
Aboven  every  night  that  man  might  see : 
For  nature  hath  with  soveraine  diligence 
Yformcd  hire  in  so  gret  excellence, 
As  ihougli  she  wolde  say,  Lo  !  I  Nature, 
Thus  can  I  Torme  and  pcint  a  creature. 

This  maid  of  age  IwelTycrc  was  and  tway,' 
In  wtiiche  (hut  nature  hadde  swiche  delit. 
For  right  as  she  can  peinl  u  lilly  white 
AnJ  red  a  rose,  right  with  swicb  peinture 
Slic  [leinled  hath  this  noble  crealure 
Ere  she  was  born,  upon  hire  limmes  free, 
Whereas  by  right  swiche  colours  shuldcn  be : 
And  Pbcbus  died  hath  hire  tresses  grete, 
Like  to  the  stremes  of  his  burned  hete. 

And  if  that  excellent  were  hire  beautee 
A  thousand  fold  more  virtuous  was  she. 
As  wel  in  gost  hm  body,  chaste  was  she  : 
For  which  she  (loured  in  virginito, 
With  all  humility  and  al«lincnco, 
With  all  altempcrance  anil  patience, 
With  measure  eke  of  bearing  and  array. 
Discrete  she  was  in  answering  alway. 

•To  lay.  'Two. 


CHAUCER. 

No  count  re  felted  lermes  liadde  she 

To  semen'  wise  ;  but  after  hire  degree 

She  spake,  and  all  hire  wordes  more  and  lease 

Souning'  in  veriue  and  in  genlilacsse 

Shamefast*  she  was  in  maiden's  ahamefostnesse. 

Constant  in  herte,  and  ever  in  besinesse 

To  drive  hire  out  of  idle  slogardie : 

And  in  hire  living  maidens  mighten  rede 

As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  dede. 

That  longeth'  to  a  maiden  vertuous ; 

She  was  so  prudent  and  ao  bounteous. 

For  which  the  fame  of  her  outsprong  on  every  side 

Both  of  hire  beutee  and  hire  bountee  wide : 

That  through  the  lond,  they  preised  hire  each  one 

That  loved  virtue,  save  envie  alone, 

That  sory  is  of  other  manncs  wele, 

And  glad  is  of  bia  sorrow  and  unhele.' 

TheDotlouret  Tale. 


vm. 

GLADNESSE. 

These  foike,  of  which  I  tell  you  so 

Upon  a  carol  wenten  tho  : 

A  ladie  carolled  hem,  that  hight 

Gladnesse,  blissful  and  light, 

Wei  coude  she  sing  and  lustely 

None  halfe  so  well  and  semely  : 

And  coude  make  in  song  such  refraining, 

m.  'Soandiag.  >Modaat 

ingeth .  •  Misfortuae. 
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It  Hate  her  wander  well  to  sing. 

Her  voice  full  clere  was  and  full  swete. 

She  was  oot  rude  ne  unmete. 

Both  was  she  faire  and  bright  of  hew, 

She  semed  like  a  roee  new 

Of  colours,  and  her  flesh  so  tender. 

That  with  a  brerei  small  and  tender, 

Men  might  it  cleve,  I  dare  well  say : 

Her  forehead  frounceles  all  plajr. 

Bent*  also  were  her  browes  two, 

Her  eyen  gray  and  glad  also, 

That  laughdeo  aye  in  her  Bemblauut, 

First  or  the  mouth  by  covecaunt. 

I  wot  not  of  her  nose  I  shall  desciire, 

So  faire  hatii  no  woman  alive : 

Her  haire  was  yellow,  and  clere  shining, 

1  wote  no  lady  so  liking. 


RICHB6SB. 

Beside  Beauie  yede*  Richesse, 
An  high  ladie  of  great  noblesse, 
And  great  of  price  in  every  place: 
But  who  so  durst  to  her  trespace 
Or  till  her  folke,  in  werke  or  dede, 
He  were  full  hardie  out  of  drede. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mod 
Par  in  thb  world  is  none  it  licbe,' 
Ne  by  a  thousand  dcale  so  riche, 
■BtIit.  •Arched.  >WBDt  <U1u. 


CHAacBR. 

Ne  none  bo  faire,  for  it  full  iveale 
With  orrrais'  laid  waa  eveiy  dele. 
And  purtr&id'  in  the  ribanings' 
Of  dukes  stories  and  of  kings ; 
And  with  a  bend*  of  gold  tassiled 
And  knopes*  fine  of  gold  amiled; 
About  her  necke  of  gentle  entayle* 
Was  shet  the  riche  chevesaile/ 
In  which  there  was  full  great  plenle 
Of  stones  clere,  and  faire  to  see. 

Richesse  a  girdle  had  upon, 
The  bokell  of  it  was  of  stone 
Of  virtue  great  and  mokel  might : 
For  whoso  bare  this  stone  so  bright 
Of  venim  durst  him  nothing  doubt* 
While  he  the  stone  had  him  about : 
That  stone  was  greatly  for  to  love, 
And  till  a  rich  mannes  behove" 
Worth  all  the  gold  in  Rome  and  Frise:'' 
The  mordaunt  wrought  in  noble  gise 
Was  of  a  stone  full  precious, 
That  was  so  fine  and  virtuous, 
That  whole  a  man  it  couthe  make. 

Upon  the  tresses  of  Richesse 
Was  set  a  circle  of  noblesse 
Of  brende  gold,  that  full  light  shone, 
So  faire  I  trowe  was  never  none. 
But  he  were  cunning  (or  the  nones 
That  could  devise  all  the  stones 


<  Gold  embroideries.  *  Partrajed.  >  Laces. 

'Band.      •Buttons.      'Shape.     ,-i  Necklace.      "Muckle. 
w  So  «  rich  man's  behoof  or  choice.  »  Frieshnd. 
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That  in  that  circle  shewen  clere, 

It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here. 

For  no  man  coud  preise  or  gessa 

Of  hem  the  value  or  richesse  : 

Rubies  there  were,  sapphires,  ragounces' 

And  emeraudes  more  than  two  ounces. 

But  all  before  full  subtilly 

A  fine  carbuncle  set  sow  I, 

The  stone  so  clere  was  and  bright. 

That  all  so  soon  as  it  was  night 

Menne  might  seene  to  go  for  need 

A  mile  or  two  in  length  or  brede. 

Such  light  yspraiig  out  of  the  stone. 

That  Richesse  wonder  bright  yshone 

Both  her  head  and  eke  her  face 

And  eke  about  her  all  the  place.' 

TAe  Somaunt  of  iht  Rate. 


The  door  of  this  enlre' 
A  maiden  curteous  opened  me  : 
Ilcr  haire  was  as  ypllowe  of  hewe 

■  Warton  hai  very  juitl;  remarked,  ■■  NoliiinR  can  l>e  marc  sumptuoui 
and  super!)  than  the  robe  and  other  ornamenti  of  Richesse  or  Wealth. 
They  arc  imaeined  wilh  Rrcat  strength  of  fancy.  But  it  should  be  r«lQem- 
bervil  that  this  was  an  age  of  magnificence  and  show;  wlien  a  profusioD 
if  Ihe  muat  splendid  and  cosily  materials  were  lavished  on  dreiB,  ^Derail/ 
with  little  taste  and  propriety,  but  often  with  much  art  aikd  iDTentioD.** — 
Hist  Eng.  Poetrj,  vol.  i.,  pp.  315  and  37Q. 

■  Entrance.  _ 


CIL\UCER. 

As  any  basoD  scoured  newe, 
Her  flesh  as  tender  aaie  a.  chicke, 
With  beolo  browes,  smooth  and  slioke, 
And  by  meaEure  large  were 
Tile  opening  of  her  eyen  clere  j 
Her  nose  of  good  proportion, 
Her  eyen  gniie,  as  is  a  faucon,' 
Wilh  swele  brelhe  antl  well  liivoured, 
Her  face  white  and  well  coloured ; 
With  little  nmuth  and  round  to  see ; 
A  clove  cbtnne  eke  hadde  she : — 
Pro  Jerusalem  to  Burgoine 
There  n'ia'  a  fairer  neclte  ywia,* 
To  fele  how  sntooth  and  soft  it  is. 
Her  throte  also  white  of  hewe. 
As  snowe  on  braunclie  snowed  newe. 
Of  bodie  full  well  wrought  was  she, 
Men  neden  not  in  no  countrie 
A  fairer  body  for  to  seke  : 
And  of  fine  orfrais'  had  she  eke 
A  chajwlet,  so  scmely  on 
Ne  wered  never  maid  upon  ; 
And  faire,  above  that  ohapclct 
A  rosy  garlond  had  she  scl. 
Well  semed  by  her  apparaile 
She  was  not  wont  to  great  travaile.' 
For  whan  she  kempt'  was  fetously' 
And  well  arraied  and  richely, 
Then  had  she  done  all  her  journee 
For  merry  and  well  bcgon"  was  she. 
She  led  a  lustie  life  in  May 

•  is  no(,         '  Certsinly.         <  Gold  embroidnira. 

*  Combed.     '  Neatly.    ■  In  t  u>od  nay. 
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She  had  no  thought  by  night  ne  day 

Of  nothiag,  but  if  it  were  onely 

To  graithe'  her  well  and  uncouthely.* 

She  was  not  yet  twelve  years  of  age, 
With  herte  wild,  and  thought  volage.' 
Nice  she  was,  but  she  ne  ntient 
None  hartn  ne  sleight  in  her  enlent, 
But  onely  lust  and  jollity. 
For  yonge  folk,  wel  weten  ye 
Have  little  thought  but  on  hire  play. 
Her  lemman  was  beside  alway. 
In  such  a  guise  that  he  her  kist 
At  all  times  that  so  him  list. 
That  all  the  daunce*  might  it  see 
They  make  no  force  of  privilee 
For  whoso  spake  of  hem  evil  or  wele. 
They  were  ashamed  never  adele,' 
Out  men  might  scene  hem  kissc  there 
As  it  two  yonge  doves  were. 

Tht  SomauMt  o/  /A«  BMe. 


LARGESSE. 

Largksse  had  on  a  robe  fresh 
Of  rich  purpure  aarlinish  ;' 
Wel  formed  was  her  face  and  clere, 
And  opened  has  she  hir  colere  ; 

'  Amy.  •  Oddly,  •  Qiidj. 

*  I.t.,  ThoM  angaged  in  daaciog,  or  compoiiiig  Ihc  duiM 
>  A  bit  *  Purple  MM<n«t 


Aad  through  her  smocke  wrought  with  silk«, 

The  flesh  was  seene  as  while  as  rnilke; 

Largesse  that  worthy  was  and  wi»e 

Held  by  the  hond  a  knight  of  prise,* 

Was  sibbe'  to  Arthur  of  Bretaigne 

Her  moste  joie  was  ywis, 

When  that  she  yave,  and  saied,  have  this. 

Not  Avarice  the  fouls  caitifie 

Was  halfe  to  gripe  so  ententive* 

As  Largesse  ia  to  yeve  and  spend 

And  God  alway  ynough  her  send,* 

So  that  the  more  she  gave  away, 

The  more  ywis  she  had  alway. 

7%(  Jiomatint  oftktR 


FRAUNCHISE, 
And  next  him  daunced  dame  Fraunchise 
Arrayed  in  full  noble  guise  ; 
She  was  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hew, 
But  white  as  snow  yfallen  oewe: 
Her  nose  was  wrought  at  point  devise, 
For  it  was  gentil  and  tretise  ;' 
With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent. 
Her  haire  downe  to  her  heles  went ; 
And  she  was  simple  as  dove  on  tree, 
Full  debonair*  of  heart  was  she. 
And  she  had  on  a  suckeny,^ 

1  Renown.  *  Related.  >  Attentive.  •  Sent. 

*  Her  DOW  was  exactly  and  well  proportioned.        •  Gentle,  courteoM, 

*  Loose  frorh. 
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That  not  of  hempe  herdes'  wan, 
So  faire  was  non  in  all  Arraa ; 
Lord,  it  was  riddled*  fetisly —   ' 
Full  well  yclothed  was  Praunchise, 
For  there  is  no  cloth  sittelh  bette 
On  damoeell,  than  doth  rokette :' 
A  woman  well  more  fetise  is 
In  rokette  than  in  cote  ywis, 
The  while  rokette  riddeled  faire 
Betokeneth,  that  full  debontdre 
And  swcte  was  she  that  it  beare. 

The  Emnaunt  of  Mr  Bmt. 


NATURE. 
Then  was  1  ware,  where  there  sate  a  queen 
That  as  of  light  ihe  somnier  Suune  shene* 
Passeth  the  stcrre,  right  so  over  mesure, 
She  fairer  was  than  every  creature. 

And  in  a  lande,  upon  an  hill  of  floures 
Was  set  this  noblo  goddesse  Nature, 
or  branches  were  her  hallea  and  hcrboures 
Ywrought  after  her  crafl  and  her  mesure ; 
Ne  there  was  foul  that  comcth  of  engendure, 
That  there  ne  were  pressed  in  her  presence, 
So  take  hire  dome  and  yeve  hire  audience. 

For  this  was  on  Sainct  Valentine's  day, 

>  Of  hempen-flax.      •  No  cIoIhiDK  litteth  better,  or  is  more  becoming. 
*  Loon  gown.  '  Snnihine. 


CHAUCER. 

When  every  foule  cometh  to  chooae  hir  mftke, 
or  every  kind  thai  men  thinke  may; 
And  then  ho  huge  a  noise  gan  they  make 
That  earth,  sea,  and  tree,  and  every  lake. 
So  full  was,  thftt  unaeth  there  was  space 
For  me  to  stand,  so  full  was  all  the  place. 

But  to  the  point:  Nature  held  on  her  hond, 
A  formell  egte,'  of  ahape  the  gentileat. 
That  ever  she  among  her  workes  found, 
The  most  beuigne,  and  eke  the  goodliest, 
In  her  was  every  virtue,  at  his  rest 
So  farforth,  that  Nature  her  selfe  had  blisse, 
To  looke  on  her,  and  oft  her  beak  to  kisse. 

Tht  Jnanblg  if  Fault*. 


A    BEAUTEOUS    LADY. 
It  happed  that  I  came  on  a  day. 
Into  a  place,  there  that  I  sey* 
Truly,  the  fairest  companie 
Of  ladies,  that  ever  man  with  eie 
Had  scene  together  in  one  place. 
Among  theae  ladies  thus  echone' 
Sooih  to  aaine,'  I  saw  one. 
That  was  like  none  of  the  rout. 
For  I  dare  swere  withoute  doubt, 
That  as  the  summer's  Sunne  bright 
Is  fairer,  clerer,  and  halh  more  light 
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Than  any  other  planet  in  Heaven, 
The  MooDc,  or  the  sterres  seven. 
For  all  the  world  so  hadde  ahe 
Surmountcn  hem  all  of  beautee, 
Of  manner,  and  of  cornel  incase, 
Of  stature  and  of  well  set  gladnease, 
Of  goodlihecd,  and  so  well  besey' 
Shortly  what  shall  1  more  sey  1 

I  sawe  her  daunce  so  comely, 
Carol  and  sing  so  swetely, 
Laugh,  and  play  so  womanly, 
And  looke  so  d^nairly,* 
So  goodly  spek?  and  so  friendly 
TImt  cerles  I  trowe  that  evermore, 
Nas'  sene  so  blissful  a  tresore  :* 
For  every  here  upon  her  head, 
Sothe  to  say,  it  was  not  red. 
So  neither  yellowe  nor  broune  it  was, 
Me  thought  most  like  gold  it  was. 
And  swiche  eycn  my  lady  had 
Dcbonaire,  good,  glad  and  sad, 
Simple,  of  good  mokcl'  and  not  too  wide. 

And  such  a  simple,  swete  epeache 
Had  that  swcte,  my  lives  leech, 
So  friendly,  and  so  well  ygrounded, 
Upon  all  reason  so  well  yfounded. 
And  so  trctable'  to  all  good, 
That  I  dare  swero  well  by  the  wod  (rood) 

•  The   meaiure  of   Ihii    poem   is  powerrullj  Buggcstivo   o[   MJltou't 
L"  Allegro. 
'  Rpreeh.        •  Wai  not        >  Treuon.        •  Of  good  make  or  ihspa. 


Of  eloquence  was  never  Tonde 
So  sweet  a  souning  faconde  ; 
Her  ihrote,  as  I  have  now  meniorie 
Seemed  as  a  round  toure  of  yvorie,' 
Of  good  greatDesse  and  not  loo  grete, 
And  fairti  white  she  hete,' 
That  was  my  ladies  name  right, 
She  was  thereto  faire  and  bright, 
She  had  not  her  name  wrong: 
Right  faire  shoulders,  uid  body  long 
She  had,  and  arms  ever  litb. 
Right  white  handsi  and  nail^^de, 
Round  brestes,  and  of  good  orede 
Her  lippes  were ; 
And  1  dare  swere  well,  if  that  she 
Had  among  ten  thousand  be, 
She  would  have  be  at  the  beste 
A  chefe  myrrourof  the  feste. 

He  Boke  of  the  DtUiAtne. 


A   GROUP   OF    LADIES,    AND   OF    KNIGHTS. 
And  as  I  sat  the  birds  hearkening  thus. 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly. 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
That  ever  any  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  musicke, 
That  the  voice  to  angels  was  nrast  like. 

>  iTorjr.  *  Kighl,  or  wu  called— the  Udiea  name 
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At  (he  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by, 

That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasaunt  to  sight, 

I  see  where  there  come  singing  lusiily 

A  world  of  ladies  ;  but  to  tell  aright 

Their  great  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  my  might. 

Nor  their  array :  nevertheless  I  shall 

Tell  you  a  part,  though  I  speak  not  of  all. 

The  surcotes  while  of  velvet  wele  silting 

They  were  in  cladde :  and  the  semes  echone, 

As  it  were  a  manere  garnishing. 

Was  set  with  emerauds  one  and  one, 

By  and  by ;  but  many  a  riche  stone 

Was  set  on  the  purfiles'  out  of  dout, 

Of  colors,  sieves,  and  traines  round  about. 

As  great  pearles  round  and  orient, 
Diamonds  fine  and  rubies  red, 
And  many  another  stone  of  which  I  went' 
The  names  now  ;  and  everich  on  her  head 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which  without  dread' 
Was  full  of  stately  riche  stones  set, 
And  every  lady  had  a  chapelet 

On  her  head  of  brauncbes  fresh  and  grene, 

So  well  wrought  and  so  mcrvelously, 

That  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  sene  ; 

Some  of  laurer,  and  some  full  pleasantly 

Had  chapelets  of  woodbind,  and  sadly 

Some  of  agnut  eastua  wear  also 

Chapelets  fresh  ;  but  there  were  many  of  ibo 

■  Edging  of  minever  oi  Tui.  ■  Want  >  Without  don 


That  dauDced,  and  eke  aong  full  sobrety, 
But  all  they  yede  in  manner  of  compace,' 
But  one  there  yede  in  mid  the  company, 
Sole  hy  her  selfe,  but  all  followed  the  pace 
That  she  kepte,  whose  hevenly  figured  face 
So  pleasauDt  was,  and  her  well  shape  person, 
That  of  beauty  she  past  hem  everichone. 

And  more  richly  beseene,  by  many  fold 
She  was  also  in  every  maiAier  thing. 
On  her  head  full  pleasaunt  to  behold, 
A  crown  of  golde  riche  for  any  king, 
A  branch  of  agnus  easlus  eke  bearing 
In  her  hand  :  and  to  my  sight  truly, 
She  lady  was  of  all  the  company. 

And  she  began  a  roundcll  lustely. 
That  "  Suae  lefoyle,  dewrs  may  "  men  call, 
"  Siene  et  rmnjaly  couer  est  endormy'" 
And  then  the  company  answered  all 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  and  so  small, 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  sothety. 

And  thus  they  came,  daunciog  and  singing 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mead  echone. 
Before  the  herber"  where  I  was  sitting, 
And,  God  wot,  methoughl  1  was  wel  bigone,* 
For  then  1  might  avise*  hem  one  by  one, 

■  Their  ippemDce  wu  wilhia  the  boaadi  or  ordiDkry  beauty. 

•  The  openii^  slanzaa  of  an  tAH  French  rnadeau.  '  Arbor. 

*  In  1  good  way.  «  Observe. 
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A\*lio  fairest  was,  w  ho.  best  coud  dance  or  siiitr, 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  all  thing. 

They  had  not  daunced  hut  a  little  throw,* 

When  that  I  heard  ferre  off  sodainly, 

So  great  a  noise  of  thundering  trumpes  blow, 

As  though  it  should  have  departed  the  skie  ; 

And  after  that  within  a  while  I  sie, 

From  the  same  grove  where  the  ladies  came  out, 

Of  men  of  armes  comming  such  a  rout. 

As  all  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 
In  that  place ;  wel  horsed  for  the  nones, 
Stcring'  so  fast,  that  all  the  earth  trembled  : 
But  for  to  speke  of  riches  and  of  stones. 
And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  wones' 
Of  Pretir  John,  ne  all  his  tresory 
Might  not  unncth  have  boght  the  tenth  party 

Of  their  array,  who  so  list  heare  more, 

I  shall  rehearse,  so  as  I  can,  a  lite. 

Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  spake  of  before, 

I  sie  come  first,  all  in  their  clokes  white 

A  company,  that  ware  for  their  delite, 

Chapelets  fresh  of  okes  seriall, 

Newly  sprong,  and  trumpets  wore  they  all. 

On  every  trumpe  hanging,  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  tartarium  were  full  richcly  bete, 
Every  trumpet  his  lords  armes  here, 
About  their  neckes  with  great  pearles  seta 
Collers  broad,  for  cost  they  would  not  lete, 

1  A  little  while  •  Driving.  *  Heape. 
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As  it  would  seem,  for  thetr  schochones'  echone, 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  precious  stone. 

Their  horse  harneis  was  alle  white  also, 
And  after  them  next  in  one  company, 
Came  kings  of  armes,  and  no  mo. 
In  clokcs  of  white  cloth  of  gold  richely  ; 
Chaplets  of  greene  on  their  heads  on  high, 
The  crowns  that  they  on  iheir  schochones  bare 
Were  set  with  pearl,  with  ruby  and  aaphere, 

And  eke  great  diamondcs  every  one : 

But  all  their  horse  harneis  and  other  geare 

Was  in  a  sute  according  everichone, 

As  ye  have  heard  the  foresaid  trumpets  were ; 

And  by  seeming  they  were  nothing  to  lere' 

And  their  judging  they  did  so  manerly 

And  after  hem  came  a  great  company 

Ofheraudes*  and  pursevauntes  eke 

Arraied  in  clothes  of  while  velvet, 

And  hurdily  they  were  nothing  to  scke, 

How  they  on  them  siiould  the  hameis  set ; 

And  every  man  had  on  a  chapelet ; 

Scochonea  and  eke  harncin  indeed, 

They  had  in  sute  of  hem  that  'fore  hem  ycde. 

Next  after  hem  came  in  armour  bright 
All  save  their  heades,  seemely  knights  nine, 
And  every  claspe  and  naile,  as  to  my  sight, 
Of  their  harneis  were  of  red  golde  line, 

■  Eicatcheoai.   *  They  hid  DOtbipg  to  learn.   >  Herald*  and  PantiiTuitt. 
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With  cloth  of  gold;  and  furred  wjih  ermine 
Were  the  trappourea'  of  their  steedea  strong, 
Wide  and  large,  that  to  the  ground  did  hong. 

And  every  bosse  ofbridcl  and  paitrell* 
That  they  had,  vas  worth,  as  I  would  wene, 
A  thousand  pound  ;  and  on  their  heades  well 
Dressed  were  crownes  of  laurer  grene, 
The  beste  mode  that  ever  1  had  seene, 
And  every  kujght  had  after  him  riding   . 
Three  henchmen  on  him  awaiting. 

Of  which  every  first,  on  a  short  truncheon 
His  lordes  helme  hare,  so  richly  dight, 
That  the  worst  was  worthe  the  ransoun 
Of  any  king;  the  second  a  shield  bright 
Bare  at  his  backe  ;  the  thred'  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spere,  full  sharpe  ground  and  kene, 
And  every  childe  ware  of  leavea  grene 

A  fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright; 
And  clokes  fine  of  vhite  velvet  they  ware, 
Their  sleedes  trapped  and  arraicd  right 
Without  diirerence,  as  their  lordes  were  ; 
And  ader  hem  on  many  a  fresh  corsere 
There  came  of  armed  knights  such  a  rout, 
That  they  bespread  the  large  field  about. 

And  all  they  ware  aflcr  their  degrees 
Chapelets  ncwe  made  of  laurer  grene, 
Some  of  the  oke,  and  some  of  other  trees, 

qipingi.  *  BreMt-plat«.  )  The  i 
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Some  ID  their  honds  bare  boughes  ahene,' 
Some  of  laurer,  and  some  oFokes  kene, 
Some  of  hauthorne,  and  some  of  the  woodbind 
And  many  mo  which!  had  not  in  mind. 

And  m  they  came,  their  horses  freshly  storing, 
With  bloody  sownes  of  bir  trompes  loud  ; 
There  tiie  1  many  an  uncouth  disguising 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proud  ; 
And  at  the  last  as  evenly  as  they  coud, 
They  toolc  their  places  io  middcs  of  the  mode, 
And  every  Icnighl  turned  his  horses  hede 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spere 

In  the  rest ;  and  so  jusles  began 

On  every  part,  about,  here  and  there  ; 

Some  brake  his  spere,  Bome  drew  down  hors  and  n 

About  the  fieldes  astray  the  sleedes  ran ; 

And  Io  behold  their  rule  and  governaunce, 

I  you  ensure  it  was  a  great  pleasaunce. 

And  90  the  jusles  last  an  boure  and  more ; 
But  tho,'  that  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene, 
Wan  the  prise :  their  dintes*  were  so  sore, 
That  there  was  none  ayenst  hem  might  auatene, 
And  the  justing  all  was  left  otTclene, 
And  fro  their  hors  the  ninth  alight  anone 
And  so  did  all  the  remnaunt  everichone. 

And  forth  they  yede'  together,  twain  and  twain 
That  to  behold,  it  was  a  worthy  sight ; 
Toward  the  ladies  on  ibe  grecne  plain, 
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That  sung  and  danced  aa  I  said  now  right :' 

The  ladies  as  soone  aa  they  goodly  might 

They  brake  of  both  the  song  and  daunce, 

And  yede*  to  meet  hem  with  full  glad  serablaunce.' 

And  every  lady  took  full  womanly 

By  the  hond  a  knight,  and  forth  they  yede 

Unto  a  faire  laurer  that  stood  fast  by, 

With  leaves  lade  the  boughes  of  great  hrede;* 

And  to  my  dome*  there  never  was  indede 

Man,  that  had  seene  halfe  so  faire  a  tree ; 

For  underneath  there  might  it  well  have  be 

An  hundred  persons  at  their  own  pleaaaunce 
Shadowed  fro  the  heat  of  Phehua  bright, 
So  that  they  should  have  felt  no  grevaunce 
Of  raine  ne  haile  that  hem  burte  might, 
The  savour,  eke,  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  sike  or  melancholious  ; 
It  was  BO  very  good  and  virtuous. 

And  with  great  reverencn  they  inclined  low 
To  the  tree  so  soot*  and  faire  of  hew. 
And  after  that  within  a  little  throw. 
They  began  to  sing  and  daunce  of  new, 
Some  soDg  of  love,  some  plaining  of  untrue, 
Environing  the  tree  that  stood  upright ; 
And  ever  yede  a  lady  and  a  knight. 

The  floieer  and  Die  Ltaf. 

NoU  to  Paitttings. — Female    Characiera. — We  cannot   nwre 
ippropriately  close  this  division  of  our  selecliond  from  Chaucer, 

iJilJtD<nr.  'Went  '  CheerTnl  dameuioT. 

•  Breadth.  "  Judgment.  •  Sweet. 


than  by  quoting  a  portion  of  an  indignant  outbreak,  against  thoM 
who  asperse  the  character  of  woman,  contained  in  "  A  Praise  of 
Women."  This  Poem  is  usually  printed  with  Chaucer's  works, 
aad  was  considered  genuine,  till  the  judicious  Tyrwhitt  invested 
it  with  doubts.  And  although  this  eminent  critic  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  considering  it  as  he 
does,  "  A  part  of  the  heap  of  rubbish  added  by  John  Stowe  to  the 
edition  of  1561," '  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  in  it  many  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  both  of  style  and  thought,  which  dis- 
tinguish Chaucer.  Al  all  eventa,  and  if  it  be  a  forgery,  it  will 
still  serve  as  an  illustration  of  Chaucer,  since  the  copyist  was 
obliged  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  whom  he  counterfeited. 

All  tho  thai  list  of  women  evil  to  speke,  I 

And  sain  of  hem  worse  than  they  deserve,  I 

1  pray  to  God  that  hir  neckes  to  breke, 

Or  on  some  evil  death  mote  the  janglers'  sterve ; 

For  every  man  were  holden  hem  to  serve  I 

And  do  hem  worship,  honour,  and  servise. 

In  every  manner  that  they  best  coud  devise. 

For  we  ought  first  to  think  on  what  manere 

They  bring  us  forth,  and  what  pain  they  endure 

First  in  our  birth,  and  sitte'  fro  yere  to  yere. 

How  busely  they  done  their  busie  cure,' 

To  keepe  us  fro  every  misaventure 

In  our  youth  whan  we  have  no  might 

Our  selfe  (o  keepe,  neither  by  day  nor  night. 


>  Tyrwhitt'B  account  of  Chaucer's  Work*. 
*  May  the  pratera  peri«h.  ■  Siace. 
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Alas,  how  may  we  sav  on  heiu  but  wele,' 

Of  whom  we  were  y fostered  and  ybore, 

And  ben  all  our  succour,  and  ever  true  as  Steele, 

And  for  our  sake  full  oft  they  succour  sore ; 

Without  women  were  all  our  joy  lore,* 

Wherefore  we  ought  all  women  to  obey 

In  all  goodnesse,  I  can  no  more  say. 

Lo !  what  gentilnesse  these  women  have, 
If  we  ooud  know  it  for  our  rudenesse 
How  busie  they  be  us  for  to  keepe  and  save 
Both  in  heale,  and  also  in  sicknesse. 
And  alway  right  sorrie  for  our  distresse : 
In  every  manner,  thus  shew  they  routh,' 
That  in  h^m  is  all  goodnesse  and  truth. 

And  sith  we  find  in  hem  gentillnesse  and  trouth, 
Worship,  bountie,  and  kindnesse  evermore, 
Let  never  this  gentillnesse  throgh  your  slouth 
In  hir  kind  trouth  be  aught  forlore. 
That  in  woman  is,  and  hath  ben  full  yore. 
For  in  reverence  of  the  Heaven's  Queene, 
We  ought  to  worship  all  women  that  beene. 

For  of  all  creatures  that  ever  wer  gat  and  borne. 
This  wote  we  wele,  a  woman  was  the  best ; 
By  her  recovered  was  the  bliss  that  we  had  lome. 
And  through  the  woman  shall  we  come  to  rest. 
And  ben  ysaved,  if  that  our  selfe  lest  ;* 
Wherefore  me  thinketh,  if  that  we  had  grace. 
We  oughten  honor  women  in  every  place. 

>  How  may  we  tay  other  than  well  of  them.  *  Lorn,  or  undoiM. 

*  Pity  4  Choote. 
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Therefore  1  rede,'  that  to  our  lives  end, 
Fro  this  time  forth,  while  that  we  hare  spBC< 
That  we  have  trespassed  pursue'  to  amend. 
Praying  our  ladie  well  ofalle  grace 
To  bring  us  unto  that  blissful  place. 
There  as  she  and  all  good  women  shall  be  ii 
In  Heaven  above,  among  the  angels  clere. 


■  Strive. 


rAINTINCS.-MASCULINE  CHARACTERS. 


I. 

LYCURGE. 

There  mayst  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Lycurge  himself,  the  grete  King  of  Thrace : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed, 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red, 
And  like  a  griffon  looked  he  about, 
With  kemped^  haires  on  his  browes  stout : 
His  limmcs  gret,  his  braunes*  hard  and  stronge, 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree. 
Full  high  upon  a  chair  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  four  white  holies  in  the  trais.' 
Instead  of  cote-armure  on  his  hameis, 
With  nailes  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak 
As  any  ravens  fether  it  shone  i^r  blake. 

I  Combed.  *  MuicIm.  >  Tnoec 


A  wreath  of  gold  arm-gret,'  of  huge  weight, 

Upon  bis  head  aate  ful  of  stones  bright, 

OffioQ  rubins  and  diamants.* 

About  his  chair  their  wenten  white  alauns,' 

Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 

To  huDlen  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 

And  Iblwed  him,  with  mosel'  fast  ybound, 

Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes*  filed  round. 

Ad  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route, 

Armed  full  well,  with  bertes  ateme  and  stout. 

2V  Knighles  Tale. 


EUETRIUS. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 

The  great  Emetrius  the  King  of  [nde. 

Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 

Covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  diapred*  wele, 

Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 

Hia  cote-armure  was  of  a  clolh  of  Tars,' 

Couched'  with  perles,  white  and  round  and  grete. 

His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 

A  mantelet*  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 

Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 

His  crispe  hair  like  ringea  was  yronno. 

And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glittered  as  the  sonne. 

■As  thick  u  the  ■rm.   »  Rubies  and  diamonds,   s  Mastiff  dogs.   ^Mazzle. 

*  Ringl,  similar  to  fhose  now  used  od  horse -hartieM,  and  nbicb  war* 
rsDged  or  filed  tround  the  collars  of  dogs  tor  the  purpoae  of  risteaing  tiM 
hawk's  lessh  to  the  jewes. 

•  Figoied.  >  A  kiod  of  silk.  •  Inlaid.  *  A  mantla. 
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His  nose  was  bigti,  his  eyen  bright  citrio, 

His  lippes  round,  fais  colour  wtm  sviguin,* 

A  fewe  fraknes*  in  his  face  yspreint,' 

Betwizen  yelwe  and  bloclie  somdel  ymeint,* 

And  as  a  leon  he  his  lolling  caste. 

His  ben)  waa  wel  begonnen  lor  to  spring, 

His  vols  was  as  a  trompe  ihondering. 

Upon  his  head  he  weared  of  laurer  grene 

A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 

Upon  hia  hand  he  bare  for  his  deduit' 

An  egle  tame,  as  any  lilly  white. 

An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  him  there, 

All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere, 

Pull  richely  in  alle  manere  thinges. 

For  trusteth  well,  that  erles,  dukes,  and  kiages 

Were  gathered  in  this  noble  companie. 

For  love,  and  for  encrease  of  chevalrie, 

About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part, 

Full  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 

The  Kni^a  Tale. 


HIRTH. 
Fdli.  faire  was  Mirthe,  full  long  and  high, 
A  fairer  man  I  never  sigh :' 
As  round  aa  apple  was  his  face. 
Full  roddie  and  while  in  every  place  : 


»  FrecklM. 

Sprinkled. 

Pleuure  or  delight. 

•  Saw. 

CHAUCER. 

Fetis  he  was  and  wel  besey,' 
With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  gray, 
His  nose  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 
Crispe  was  his  hoire  and  eke  full  bright : 
His  shoulderesof  a  lai^  brede,* 
And  smallish  in  the  girdleslede  :' 
He  seemed  like  a  purtreiture. 
So  noble  he  was  of  his  stature, 
So  faire,  so  jolly,  and  so  fetise, 
With  limmes  wrought  at  point  devise, 
Deliver,'  smart,  and  of  great  might : 
Ne  saw  thou  never  man  so  light, 
or  beard  unneth  he  had  nothing. 
For  it  was  in  the  firste  spring ; 
Full  yoog  he  was,  and  merry  of  thought, 
And  in  samette,  with  birdes  wrought, 
And  with  gold  ijeaten  full  fetously. 
His  bodie  was  clad  full  richely  : 
Wrought  waa  his  robe  in  straunge  gise, 
And  all  to-sliltered  for  queinteise 
In  many  a  place,  low  and  hie. 
And  sbode  he  was  with  great  maistrie. 
With  shoon  decoped,  and  with  lace  ; 
By  druerie,  and  by  aolace,* 
His  lefe*  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  ael. 
And  wete  ye  who  was  his  lefe 
Dame  Gladnesse  there  was  him  so  lefe, 
That  singeth  so  well  with  glad  corage. 
That  from  she  was  twelve  year  of  age, 

<  or  a  fine  appearaace.  >  Breadth.  >  The  wiut 

•  Actire.  *  Out  o(  gallaDlry  and  aport.  *  Hit  lov*. 
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She  of  Ker  love  graunt'  him  mode  : 

Sir  Mirth  her  by  the  finger  hade 

Dauncing,  and  she  him  also; 

Great  love  was  atwizt  them  two, 

And  both  were  fnire  and  bright  of  hewe. 

Z^  Jbmannf  of  tht  Role. 


TR0ILU8. 
This  Troilus  ul  on  bis  baie  steed 
All  armed,  save  hia  head,  full  richely. 
And  wounded  was  his  horae,  and  gan  to  blede, 
On  which  he  rode  a  pace  full  softely  : 
But  such  a  knightly  sight  tmely 
As  was  on  him,  was  nat  withouten  faile 
To  loke  on  Mare,  that  god  is  of  baltaile. 

So  like  a  man  of  armes,  and  a  knight. 
He  was  to  seen,  fulfilled  of  high  prowesse, 
For  both  he  bod  a  body,  and  might 
To  doen  gret  thing,  as  well  as  hardinesse, 
And  eke  to  seen  him  in  bis  geare  dresse. 
So  fresh,  so  yong,  so  weldy  seemeth  he, 
It  was  on  heaven  upon  him  for  to  see. 

His  helme  to  hewen  was  in  twenty  places 
That  by  a  tissue  hong,  his  bocke  behind, 
His  ahelde  to  dashed  with  swerdes  and  with  msOMi 
la  which  men  might  many  an  arrow  find, 


That  thirled'  had  both  horn,  nerfe,*  and  rind  : 
And  aye  the  people  cried  "  Here  comes  our  joi 
And  next  his  brother,  helder  up  of  Troie." 

For  which  he  wext  a  Utile  redde  for  shame. 
Whan  he  so  heard  the  pople  upon  him  crien. 
That  [o  behold  it  was  a  noble  game. 
How  soberliche  he  cast  adoun  his  eyen : 


[n  suflisauDce,'  in  blisse,  and  in  singings 
This  Troilus  gan  all  his  life  to  lede. 
He  spendelh,  jousteth,  and  maketh  feeatings, 
He  givcth  freely  oft,  and  chaungeth  wede,' 
He  hclde  about  him  alway  out  of  drede 
A  world  of  foike,  as  come  him  wel  of  kind* 
The  freshest  and  the  best  he  coulde  find. 

In  alle  needes  for  the  townes  werre 
He  was,  and  aye,  the  first  in  armes  dight, 
And  certainly  but  if  that  bookes  erre. 
Save  Hector,  most  ydrodde'  of  any  wight. 
And  this  increase  of  hardiuessc  and  might 
Come  him  of  love,  his  ladies'  thanke  to  win 
That  altered  his  spirit  so  within. 

In  time  of  truce  on  hauking  would  he  ride, 
Or  els  hunt  bore,  beare  or  lioun, 
The  smalle  bestea  let  he  gon  beside. 
And  whan  that  he  come  riding  into  toun, 
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Full  ofl  his  lodie  from  her  window  doun, 
Aa  fresh  as  faucon,  cornea  out  of  mew, 
Full  redely  was  liim  goodly  to  salue. 

Troiiiu  and  Cratide. 


A   PARISH    CLERK. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chirche  a  pariah  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  ycleped'  Absolon. 
CruUe*  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shone, 
And  strouied  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode : 
Full  sireight  and  even  lay  his  joly  shode, 
Hia  rode  waa  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goos, 
With  Poules*  windows  corven  on  his  shoes ; 
In  hoaen  red  he  went  full  fetisly. 
Ycladde  he  was  full  small  and  properly 
All  in  a  kirtle  of  a  light  watchet ; 
Full  faire  and  thicke  ben  the  pointes  aet, 
And  thereupon  he  had  a  gay  aurplise, 
Aa  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise.* 

A  merry  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save; 
Wei  coud  he  letten  blood,  and  clippe  and  shave, 
And  make  a  charlre  of  lond,  and  a  quitance. 
In  twenty  manners  coud  he  trip  and  daunce 
(Alter  the  scole  of  Oxenlbrde  tho), 
And  with  his  legges  casten  lo  and  fro ; 

1  Cilled.  '  Curled. 

■  T  Warton  thought  that  Ehii  phraic  applied  to  vaj  deTice  oi 
Trrwhitttuppoan  that  the"«ho««werecQt  insqiUTCilikBpsimofBlMS.'* 
*  Hawthoto-bwb. 


And  playen  songs  on  b  small  ribible ; 
Therelo  he  song  sometime  a  loud  quinible, 
And  aa  well  coude  he  play  on  a  giterne. 
In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  laveme, 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas,' 
Tliere  as  that  any  galliard'  tapstere  was.      ' 

7%e  MUUret  Tale. 


I  Mirtb. 


»Gv. 


IV. 
NARRATIVE  POETRY. 


THE    YOUNG    MARTYR. 

Thes  was  in  Asie,  in  a.  gret  citie, 

Amonges  Crislen  folk  a  Jeweric," 

Sustcned  by  a  lord  of  that  coniree 

For  foule  usure,  and  lucre  of  villanie, 

Hateful  to  Crisle,  and  to  his  compagnie: 

And  thurgh  the  strete  men  mtghlen  rjde  and  wend, 

For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  either  ende. 

A  lillel  Bcole  of  Cristen  folk  ther  stood 
E)oun  at  the  farther  ende.  in  which  ther  were 
Children  an  hepe  comen  of  Cristen  blood, 
That  Icrned  in  thai  acole  yere  by  yore, 
Swiche  maner  doctrines  as  men  used  there: 
This  is  to  say,  to  singen  and  to  rede. 
As  smalle  children  don  in  hir  cMIdhede 

Among  Ihise  children  was  a  widewea  sone, 
A  litel  olcrgion,  sevene  yere  of  age, 

>  A  diitrict  tpproprittad  to  Jewi. 


.    That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  Jiia  wone,> 
And  eke  also,  whereas  he  sey  the  image 
Of  Cristas  moder,  had  he  in  usage 
As  him  was  taught,  to  Icnele  odoun,  and  say, 
Ave  MarU  as  he  goth  by  the  way. 

Thua  hath  this  widewe  hire  litel  eone  ytaught 
Our  blissful  Lady,  Cristes  modere  dere, 
To  worship  aye,  and  he  forgate  it  naught: 
For  sely'  child  wol  alway  sone  lere.' 
But  aye,  when  I  remembre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  slant'  ever  in  my  presence, 
For  he  so  yong  to  Crist  did  reverence. 

This  litel  childe  his  litel  book  leming, 
ks  in  the  scole  he  sale  at  bis  primere, 
He  Alma  redanpUtru  herde  ainge. 
As  children  lered  hir  antiphoneTe  :' 
And  as  he  dorst,  he  drow  him  nere  and  nere, 
And  hearkened  ay  the  wordes  and  the  note, 
Till  he  the  firste  verse  coude*  all  by  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say. 
For  he  so  yong  and  tendre  was  of  age ; 
But  on  a  day  his  fellow  gan  he  pray 
To  expounden  him  this  songe  in  his  langage, 
Or  telle  him  why  this  songe  was  in  usage: 
This  prayde  he  him  to  construe  and  declare, 
Pull  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 

His  felaw,  that  which  elder  was  than  he, 

■  CMtam.  •  Simple.  ■  L 

■  Stanib.  •  Their  hymni  or  uithem*.      *E 


NARRATIVE  POETRY. 

Answered  him  ihua;  This  soDg,  I  have  herd  mjr. 

Was  maked  of  our  bliiaful  Lady  free, 

Hire  to  salue,  and  eke  hire  for  to  pray 

To  bea  our  help,  and  succour  when  we  dey. 

t  can  no  more  expound  in  this  matere; 

I  leme  song,  1  can  but  small  gramtnere. 

And  is  this  song  maked  in  reverence 
OrCriatea  moder?  said  this  ianocent; 
Now  certes  1  wol  do  my  diligence 
To  con  it  alle,  or  Cristemasse  be  went' 
Though  that  I  for  my  primer  shall  be  shent,* 
And  shal  be  betea  thries*  in  an  hour, 
1  wol  it  oonne,  our  Ladie  for  to  boDOur. 

His  felaw  taught  him  homeward  privily 
Fro  day  to  day,  till  he  coude  it  by  rote, 
And  tben  he  song  il  wel  and  boldely 
Fro  word  to  word  according  with  the  note : 
Twtes  a  day  it  passed  through  his  throte, 
To  scoleward  aod  homeward  whan  he  wente : 
On  Crisles  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  have  said,  throughout  this  Jewerie 
This  liiel  child  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Full  merily  than  wold  he  sing  and  crie, 
O  Alma  redemptorit,  ever  rao : 
The  awetenesse  hath  hia  herte  persed'  so 
OrCristes  moder,  that  to  hire  to  pray 
He  cannot  stint  of  singing  by  the  way. 

•  Thrice.  •  Pist 


Our  firate  foe,  the  serpent  Sathuias, 
That  hath  in  Jewes  herte  hia  waspes  neat, 
Up  swale'  and  said,  O  Ebr&ike  peple,  alas ! 
Is  this  to  you  a  thing  that  is  honest, 
That  swiche  a  boy  shall  wallten  as  him  leste 
In  your  despite,  and  sing  nf  swiche  sentence, 
Which  is  again  our  Ia< 


From  thennesfbith  the  Jewes  hon  couspirecl 
This  innocent  out  of  the  world  to  chace  : 
Ad  homicide'  therto  ban  they  hired. 
That  in  an  alleye  had  a  privee  place, 
And  as  the  child  gan  forthby  to  pace, 
This  cursed  Jew  him  hent,'  and  held  him  fast. 
And  cut  his  throle,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

I  say  that  in  a  wardrope*  ihcy  him  Ihrewe, 
Where  as  thb  lewea  purgen  their  eatraille. 
O  cursed  folk,  ofHerodes  alle  oewe, 
What  may  your  evil  entente  you  availle  ? 
Mordre  wol  out,  certein  it  wol  not  faille, 
And  namely  ther*  the  honour  of  God  shall  sprede : 
The  blood  outcrielh  on  the  cursed  deed. 

O  martyr  souded'  in  virginitee. 
Now  mayst  thou  singe,  and  folwen  ever  in  on 
The  white  lamb  celestiall,  quod  she, 
Of  which  the  great  Evangelist  Seint  John 
In  Pathmos  wrote,  which  sayth  that  they  that  gon 
Befam  this  lamb,  and  singe  a  song  al  newe. 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  ne  knewe. 

■  Up-iwelled.  •  A  muriterer.  >  Seixsd. 

■  A  bouse  of  office — ■  privj,  •  Tb«r«bj.  *  Conaoliil 
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Tbi»  poure  widewe  awaiteth  all  that  night 
Afler  hire  litel  childe,  and  he  came  nought: 
For  which  as  sone  aa  it  was  dayes  light. 
With  face  pale  of  drede  and  busy  thought, 
She  hath  at  scole  and  elleswher  him  sought, 
Till  finally  she  gan  so  far  espie. 
That  he  last  seen  was  in  the  Jewerie. 


With  mothers  pitie  in  hire  brest  e 
She  goth,  as  she  were  halfe  out  of  hire  tninde, 
To  every  place,  wher  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelihed  hire  litel  child  to  finde : 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  meke  and  kinde 
She  cried,  an  at  the  laste  thus  she  wrought. 
Among  the  cursed  Jewes  she  him  sought. 

She  freynelh,'  and  she  praieth  pitously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelleth  in  thilke  place. 
To  tell  hire,  if  hire  ohilde  went  ought  forthby  : 
They  sayden,  nay;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Yavo  in  hire  thought,  within  a  litel  space. 
That  in  that  place  afler  hire  sone  she  cried, 
Ther  he  was  costen  in  a  pit  beside. 

O  grete  God,  that  parfourmest  thy  laude 
By  mouth  of  innocentes,  lo  here  they  might ! 
This  gemniB  of  chastitee,  this  pmeraude, 
And  eke  of  martyrdom  the  rubie  bright, 
Ther  he  with  throte  yoorven'  lay  upright, 
He  Abna  redemptoris  gan  to  singe 
So  loude,  that  all  the  place  gan  to  rings. 


The  Cristen  folk,  that  through  the  strete  went, 
In  oomen,  for  to  wondre  upon  this  thing : 
And  hastily  they  for  the  provost  sente. 
He  came  anon  withouten  tarrying, 
And  herieth'  Crlat,  that  in  of  heven  king. 
And  eke  his  inoder,  honour  of  mankind, 
And  after  that  the  Jewes  let  he  bind. 

This  childe  with  pitous  lamentation 
Was  token  up,  sioging  his  song  alway : 
And  with  honour  and  gret  procession, 
They  carrien  him  unto  the  next  abbey. 
His  mother  swouning  by  the  here  lay  ; 
Unnethes  might  the  people  that  was  there 
This  newe  Rachel  bringen  fro  his  bere. 

With  torment  and  with  shameful  delh  eche  on 
This  provost  doth  thise  Jewes  for  to  sterve,' 
That  of  this  mordre  wiste,  and  that  anon ; 
He  n'olde*  no  swiche  cursedness  observe : 
Evil  shal  he  have,  that  evil  wol'  deserve. 
Therefore  with  wilde  hors  he  did  hem  drawe, 
And  after  that  he  heng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Upon  his  bere  ay  lith'  this  innocent 
Befom  the  auter*  while  the  masse  last : 
And  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent* 
Han  spedde  hem  for  to  berie  him  full  fast : 
And  whan  they  holy  water  on  him  cast, 
Yet  spake  this  child,  when  spreint'  was  the  holy  wi 
And  sang,  O  Alma  redempUmi  maUr. 


NASRATTVE  POETRY. 

This  abbot  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  ellea  ought  to  be, 
This  yonge  child  to  conjure  he  began, 
And  said  ;  O  dere  child,  I  halse*  thee 
In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  ia  cut  to  my  seeming. 

My  throte  is  cutte  unto  my  nekke-bone 
Saide  this  child,  and  as  by  way  of  kinde 
I  shuld  have  dyed,  ye  longe  time  agon ; 
But  Jesu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finde, 
Wol  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  minde. 
And  for  the  worship  of  hia  modre  dere. 
Yet  may  I  siog  O  Alma  loude  and  dere. 

This  welle  ofmercie,  Cristes  moder  swele, 
I  loved  alway,  as  after  my  conning : 
And  whan  that  I  my  lif  should  forlete,' 
To  me  she  came,  and  bade  me  for  to  sing 
This  antem  veraily  in  my  dying, 
As  ye  han  herde,  and,  whan  that  I  had  songe 
Methoiight  she  laid  a  grain  upon  my  tongue. 

Wherefore  1  sing,  and  sing  I  mote'  certaia 
In  honour  of  that  blissful  maiden  free. 
Til  fro  my  tongue,  of  taken  is  the  grain. 
And  after  that  thus  saide  she  to  me ; 
My  litel  childe,  then  wol  I  fetchen  thee. 
Whan  that  the  grain  b  fro  thy  tong  ytake: 
Be  not  aghast,  1  wol  thee  not  forsake 

>  CoDJore.  ■  Give  orcr,  or  quit  ■  Hnst. 


CHAUCER. 

This  holy  moak,  this  abbot  him  mene  I, 
His  tongue  out  caught,  and  toke  away  the  grain : 
And  he  yave  up  the  gost  full  softely. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  seia, 
Hia  saltB  teres  trilled'  adoun  as  reia : 
And  grofT'  hs  fell  all  platte'  upon  the  ground, 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  ben  yboirnd. 

The  covent  lay  eke  upon  the  pavement 
Weping  and  herying  Cristes  rooder  dere. 
And  afler  that  they  risen,  and  forth  ben  went, 
And  toke  away  this  martir  fro  his  here, 
And  in  a  lombe  of  marble  atones  clere, 
Enclosen  they  his  litel  body  swete : 
Ther  he  is  now,  God  lene'  ua  for  to  mete. 

Tkt  Priorettei  Talt. 


A    RESURRECTION." 

This  Knight 
During  the  time  slept  not  a  night, 
Such  was  his  wo  and  his  disease, 
For  doubt  he  should  the  queene  displease. 

I  Trickled.  •  Prostrate.  >  Flat 

•  Where  he  is  now  God  lend,  that  we  mty  mete. 

'  A  knight  having  "betrothed  hiDwtr  to  the  queen  of  a  certain  ialand, 
departs  from  her  to  make  preparationa  for  their  nuptials,  promiiing  to  re- 
turn by  a  certain  time.  Being  prevented,  bf  Ontoward  circtinutancei, 
from  returning  at  Che  promised  time,  the  lady  fancjei  that  he  has  proved 
unfaithful,  and  overcome  by  ahame  and  disappointment,  dies.  Our  nalTa> 
with  the  knight's  return. 
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Forth  goeth  the  ship  with  such  apede 
Right  as  the  prino«  for  hia  great  oede 
Deaire  would  after  his  thought, 
Till  it  umo  the  yle  him  brought ; 
Where  in  haals  upon  the  sand, 
He  and  his  people  tooke  the  land, 
With  herles  glad  and  chere  light. 
Weening  to  be  in  Heaven  that  night: 
Bui  or'  the;  passed  a  while, 
Entering  in  toward  that  yie 
All  clad  in  blacke  with  cheere  piteous, 
A  lady  which  never  dispitious* 
Had  be  in  all  her  life  [orore,' 
With  sory  chere,  and  herte  to  tore, 
Unto  this  prince  where  he  gan  ride, 
Come  and  said,  "  Abide,  abide, 
And  have  no  hast,  but  fast  retoume. 
No  reason  is  ye  here  sojoume, 
For  your  untruth  hath  us  discned  ;* 
Wo  worth*  the  time  wp  us  allied 
With  you,  that  are  so  soone  untrew, 
Alas  the  day  that  we  you  knew  ! 
Alas  the  time  that  ye  were  bore  ! 
For  all  this  lond  by  you  is  lore,' 
Accursed  be  he  you  hider  brought. 
For  all  your  joy  is  turned  to  nought." 

"  Alas,  madame,"  quoth  then  this  knight, 
And  with  that  from  his  horse  he  light. 
With  colour  pale,  and  cheekes  lene, 

*'  Alas  what  is  this  for  to  mene  1 

!rs,  '  Violenllj  ingr;. 

>«strof«d.  *  Unhappj  ba ! 


What  have  ye  said,  why  be  ye  wroth  ; 
You  to  displease  I  would  be  loth  ; 
Kdow  ye  Dot  well  the  proinesse 
I  have  made  to  your  priDcesse, 
Which  lo  parfourm  is  mine  ialeat. 
So  mote  I  speed  as  I  have  meant, 
And  as  I  am  her  very  true, 
Without  change  or  thought  new, 
And  also  fully  her  servand. 
As  creature  or  man  livand* 
May  be  to  lady  or  princesse, 
For  she  mine  Heaven,  and  whole  richesae 
Is,  and  the  lady  of  mine  heate,* 
My  worldes  joy  and  all  my  weale ; 
What  may  this  be,  wheDce  corns  this  apeche, 
Tell  me,  madame,  I  you  beseech, 
For  eith  the  first  of  my  living. 
Was  I  so  fearful  of  no  thing. 
As  I  am  now  to  heare  yon  speke. 
For  dout  I  feelo  mine  herte  breake :" 
"  Alas"  (quod  she),  "  that  ye  were  bore 
For,  for  your  love  ihia  land  is  lore ; 
The  queene  is  dead  and  that  is  routh,* 
For  sorrow  of  your  great  unlrouth. 
For  whan  the  time  ye  set  was  past, 
The  queen  to  connsaille  sone  in  hast, 
What  was  to  do,  and  said  great  blame, 
Your  acquaintance  oause  would  and  shame, 
And  the  ladies  of  their  avise* 
Prayed,  for  need  was  to  be  wise 
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Id  eschew  ing  talea  and  songs, 
That  of  them  make  would  ille  tongues. 
For  every  wight  of  them  would  say 
Their  closed  yle  at)  open  way 
Was  now  become  to  every  wight, 
And  well  approved  by  a  knight, 
Which  he,  alas,  without  paysaunco,* 
Heuj  soone  achieved  thobeiaaunce  :* 
All  this  was  moved  at  consell  thriae. 
And  ccwcluded  daily  twise. 
That  bet  was  die  without  blame 
Than  lose  the  riches  of  their  name ; 
This  knight  then  in  armes  twain 
This  lady  took  and  gaii  her  saine,' 
"  Alas  my  birth,  wo  worth  my  life," 
And  even  with  that  he  drew  a  knife 
And  through  gowne,  doublet,  and  shert, 
He  made  the  blood  come  from  his  herte. 
And  set  him  douae  upon  the  greene. 
And  full  repent*  closed  bb  eene, 
And  save  that  once  he  drew  his  breath, 
Without  more,  thus  he  tooke  his  death. 
For  which  cause  his  lusty  boat. 
Which  in  a  batiaille'  on  the  coast. 
At  once  for  sorrow  such  a  cry. 
Can  rere'  thorou  the  company. 
That  to  the  Heaven  heard  was  the  sowne. 
And  under  the  earth  also  far  downe  ; 
That  wild  beasts  for  the  feare 
So  sodainly  afrayed  were. 
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Thai  for  the  doubt,  while  they  might  dure,' 
They  ran  as  of  their  lives  unsure, 
Prom  the  woods  unto  the  plaioe. 
And  from  the  valleys  itie  high  mountaine 
They  sought,  and  ran  as  beastes  blind, 
That  cleane  forgotten  had  their  kind. 

Then  said  the  tordes  of  this  host, 
And  so  concluded  least  and  most, 
That  they  would  ever  in  houses  of  thacke,' 
Their  lives  lead,  and  weare  but  blacke. 
And  forsake  all  their  pleasaunces. 
And  turn  all  joy  to  penaunces. 
And  bear  the  dead  prince  to  his  barge. 
And  named  them  should  have  the  charge ; 
And  to  the  hearse  where  lay  the  queen 
The  remenaimt  went,  and  down  on  kneen, 
Holding  their  hands  on  high  can  cry 
"  Mercy,  mercy,  everich  thrie,'" 
And  cursed  the  time  that  ever  slouth 
Should  have  such  masterdome  of  trouth  ; 
And  to  the  barge  a  longe  mile 
They  l>are  her  forth,  and  in  a  while 
Put  and  brought  wero  all  anon 
Unto  a  city  closed  with  stone. 
Where  it  had  been  used  aye* 
The  kings  of  the  land  to  lay, 
After  they  reigned  in  honours. 
And  writ  was  which  were  conqueroura; 
And  all  the  night,  till  it  was  day, 
The  people  in  the  church  con  pray 

■  EodoTe.  ■  Thatch. 

"  Everluting  three — referring  to  the  Trinity. 
<  It  had  ever  beea  the  custom. 
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Unto  the  boly  Trinity, 

Of  those  soules  to  have  pity- 

Aod  when  the  night  pxst  and  ronne 
Was,  and  the  newe  day  begonne, 
The  yoDg  morrow  with  rayes  red, 
Which  frofn  the  Sunne  over  all  gan  spred, 
Attempred  clere  was  and  faire, 
And  made  a  time  of  wholesome  air ; 
Befel  a  wonder  case  and  strange, 
Among  the  people,  and  gan  change 
Soone  the  word  and  every  woo. 
Unto  a  joy,  and  some  to  two  : 
A  hird  all  fedred  blew  and  greene. 
With  bright  rayes  like  gold  betweene, 
As  small  ihred  over  every  joynt. 
All  full  of  colour  Btrange  and  coinl,* 
Uncouth  and  wouderrul  to  sight, 
Upon  the  queene's  herse  con  light, 
And  sung  ful  lowe  and  aoflety, 
Three  songs  in  hire  harmcmy, 
Unletted*  of  every  wight; 
Till  at  the  last  an  aged  knight, 
Which  seemed  a  man  in  great  thought. 
Like  as  be  set  all  thing  at  nought. 
With  visage  and  eyen  all  forwept,' 
And  pale,  as  man  long  unslept, 
By  the  hearses  as  he  stood. 
With  hasty  bondling*  of  hia  hood 
Unto  a  prince  that  by  him  past. 
Made  the  bridde  somewhat  agast ; 
Wherefore  she  roee  and  lefl  her  song, 

ibL  ■  VohiDdeted.      '  Swollen  with  weepias- 
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And  depart'  rrom  us  among, 

And  spred  her  winges  for  to  passe 

By  the  place  he  entred  was, 

And  in  hir  haste,  shortly  to  tell, 

Him  hurt,  and  baokew&rd  downs  he  fell, 

From  a  window  richly  peint* 

With  lives  of  many  divers  seint, 

And  bele  his  wings  and  bled  fast 

And  of  the  hurt  thus  died  and  past. 

And  lay  there  well  and  houre  or  more ; 

Till  at  the  last  of  briddes  a  score 

Come  and  sembled  at  the  place 

Where  the  window  broken  was, 

And  made  swiche  wairaentacioun,* 

That  pity  waa  to  hearthe  sowne, 

And  the  warbles  of  their  throtes. 

And  the  complaint  of  their  notes, 

Which  from  joy  cleaoe  waa  reversed. 

And  of  them  one  the  glasa  sone  persed, 

And  in  his  beake  of  colours  nine, 

An  herbe  he  brought  llourelesse,  all  grene. 

Pull  of  smalle  leaves  and  plaine. 

Swart*  and  long  with  many  a  vaine ; 

And  where  his  fellow  lay  thus  dede 

This  hearbo  down  laid  by  his  hede 

And  dressed  it  full  soflily. 

And  hong  his  head  and  stood  thereby  ; 

Which  herbe  in  lesse  than  halfe  an  houre 

Gjn  over  all  knit,  and  after  floure' 

Full  out  and  wexe  ripe  the  seed. 
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And  right  as  one  another  feed 
Would,  ia  his  beake  he  tooke  the  grains, 
And  in  his  fellowes  beake  certaine 
It  put,  and  thus  within  the  third' 
Up  stood,  and  pruned  him  the  bird, 
Which  dead  had  be  in  all  our  sight, 
And  both  logither  forth  their  flight 
Tooke  singing  from  us.  Bod  their  leve* 
Was  non  disturben  would,  ne  greve ; 
And  when  they  parted  were  and  gone, 
Th'  abbesse  the  seeds  soone  eobone 
Gadred  had,  and  in  her  hand 
The  herb  she  tooke,  well  avisand' 
The  leafe,  the  aeed,  the  ntalke,  the  floure, 
And  said  it  had  a  good  savour, 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 
And  well  approved  of  uncouth  kind. 
And  than  other  more  vertuouse  ; 
Whoso  have  it  might,  for  to  use 
In  his  need,  flowre,  leafe,  or  graioe, 
Ofthire  heale  might  be  certaine: 
And  laid  it  downs  upc»  the  herse 
Where  lay  the  queene,  and  gan  reherse 
Eche  one  lo  other  that  they  had  seene. 
And  taliog'  thus  the  aede  waxen  greeoe, 
And  on  the  dry  herse  gan  spring. 
Which  me  thought  a  wondrous  thing  ; 
And  afler  that  fioure*  and  new  aeed. 
Of  which  the  people  all  tooke  heed, 
And  said,  it  was  some  great  miracle 

<  Third  hour  or  qoirtoi  hour.  ■  Duire.  *  < 

*  DiacoutwBg.  ■  Flowen. 
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Or  medicine  Hoe  more  than  triade, 

And  were  well  done  there  to  ua&y 

If  it  might  etise  In  any  way, 

The  corses,  which  with  torch  light, 

They  waked  had  there  alls  that  night, 

Soone  did  the  lords  there  consent,  ■ 

And  alt  the  people  thereto  content. 

With  easie  words  and  little  fare. 

And  made  the  queenea  visage  bare. 

Which  showed  was  to  all  about. 

Wherefore  in  awoune  fell  whole  the  rout, 

And  were  so  sory,  most  and  least. 

That  long  of  weping  they  not  ceast. 

For  of  their  lord  the  remembraunce 

Unto  them  was  such  displeasaunce. 

That  for  to  live  they  called  a  paine 

So  were  they  very  true  and  plaine,' 

And  aAer  this  the  good  abbesse, 

Of  the  grains  gan  choose  and  dresae 

Three,  with  her  fingers  clene  and  small. 

And  in  the  queenea  mouth  by  tale,' 

One  after  other  full  easily, 

She  put  and  full  ccnningly. 

Which  shewed  soone  such  vertue. 

The  preved  was  the  medicine  true, 

For  with  a  smiling  countenaunce 

The  queene  uprose,  and  of  usaunce 

As  she  waa  wont  to  every  wight 

She  made  good  cheer,  for  which  sight. 

The  people  kneeling  on  the  stones. 

Thought  they  in  Heaven  were  soule  and  bonraj 

>  SMrmrfaL  ■  Count. 
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Aad  to  the  prince  where  he  lay. 

They  went  to  make  the  same  assay  ; 

And  when  the  queene  it  understood, 

And  how  the  medicine  was  good. 

She  prayed  she  might  have  the  graines 

To  releve  him  from  the  paines 

Which  she  and  he  had  both  endured, 

And  to  him  went  and  so  him  cured, 

That  within  a  little  apace. 

Lusty  and  fresh  on  live'  he  was, 

And  in  good  hele,*  and  hole  of  speeche. 

And  lough,*  and  said,  "Gramercy*  leeoh," 

For  which  the  joy  throughout  the  town, 

So  great  was  that  the  bels  sowne 

Afraied*  the  people,  a  joumay, 

About  the  city  every  way, 

And  come  and  asked  cause  and  why 

They  rongen  were  so  statelily. 

And  thus  when  passed  was  the  sorrow, 
With  mickel  joye  soone  on  the  morrow, 
The  kinge,  the  queene,  and  every  lord, 
With  all  the  ladies  by  one  accord, 
A  general!  assembly 
Great  cry  through  the  country. 
The  which  after  as  their  intent 
Was  turned  to  a  parlement, 
Where  was  ordained  and  avised. 
Everything  and  devised, 
That  please  might  to  most  and  least,* 

I  Alive.  •  Health.  ' 

*  GiKnd-metcie— minj  thuiki.  ' 

■  That  might  give  plamte  to  great  and  snuU. 


And  there  concluded  was,  the  feut 
Within  the  yle  to  be  hold 
With  full  consent  of  young  and  old  ; 
And  dipped  and  thither  went 
And  into  straunge  realmes  sent. 
To  kings,  queen es,  and  duchesses, 
To  divens  princes  and  princesses 
Of  their  linage,  and  can  pray 
That  it  might  like  them  at  that  dty 
Of  manage,  for  their  sport, 
Come  see  the  yle,  and  them  disport, 
Where  should  be  joustes  and  turoaiea 
And  armes'  done  in  other  waiea; 
Signifying  over  all,  the  day 
Afler  April  within  May.' 

The  morrow  come,  and  the  service 
Of  manage,  in  such  a  wise 
Said  was,  that  with  more  honour. 
Was  never  prince  ne  conquerour 
Wedde,  ne  with  such  company, 
Of  gentilnesse  in  chivalrie, 
Ne  of  ladies  so  great  routes* 
Ne  so  beseen  as  all  abouts 
They  were  there,  I  certiiie 
You  on  my  life  withouten  lie. 
And  the  feast  hold  was  in  tentis,* 
As  to  tell  you  mine  intent  is, 
I  a  roomy,  la^e  plaine 
Under  a  wood  in  a  champaine, 
Betwixt  a  river  and  a  welle. 
Where  never  had  abbay,  ne  selle' 
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Ben,  ne  kirke,  house,  ne  village 
lo  time  of  any  mans  age  : 
And  dured'  three  moothB  the  feaat, 
In  one  eiitale*  and  never  cesed, 
From  early  the  rieing  of  the  Sunne 
Till  the  duy  spent  was  and  ynmoe, 
In  justing,  dauncing  and  lustinesse, 
And  all  that  sowned  to  gentilnesse. 


CJUncct**  AwHk 


FABLB    OP    THE    CROW. 
Whan  Phebus  dwelled  here  in  earth  adoun, 
As  olde  bookes  maken  mentioun, 
He  was  the  moate  lusty  bachelor 
or  all  this  world,  and  eke  the  best  archer. 
He  alow'  Philon  the  serpent  aa  he  lay 
Sleeping  agaius  the  Sonne  uptn  a  day  ; 
And  many  another  noble  worthy  dede 
He  with  his  bow  wrought,  as  men  mowen'  rede. 

Playen  he  coude  on  every  minstralcie, 
And  singen,  that  it  was  a  melody 
To  heren  of  his  clere  voice  the  soun. 
Certes  the  king  or  Thebes,  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee, 
Coud  never  singen  half  so  wel  as  he. 
Therto*  he  was  the  semelieste  man 
That  is  or  was,  sithen*  the  world  b^an  ; 
What  nedeth  it  his  feature  to  descrive  ? 

■  Endored.  *  Condition.  ■  SUm 

*  H».  *  In  addition.  *  Sine 


For  in  this  world  n'ia  dod  bo  faire  on  live. 
He  was  therewith  Aillfilleil  of  gentillnesse, 
Of  honour,  and  of  parfitte  worthineaae. 

Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  crowe, 
Which  in  a  cage  he  fbstred  many  a  day, 
And  taught  it  epeken,  as  men  tecbe'  a  jay. 
White  was  this  crowe,  as  b  a  snow-white  swbo, 
And  oontrefete  the  apeeche  of  every  man 
He  coude,  whan  he  shulde  tell  a  tale. 
Therewith  in  all  this  world  no  nightingale 
Ne  coude  by  an  hundred  thousand  del' 
Singen  bo  wonder  merily  and  wel. 

Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  wife, 
Which  that  be  loved  more  than  his  life. 
And  night  and  day  did  ever  his  diligence 
Hire  ibr  to  please,  and  don  hire  reverence : 
Save  only,  if  that  I  the  soth'  shall  sain. 
Jealous  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  her  fain. 
For  him  were  loth  yjaped'  lor  to  be ; 
And  BO  is  every  wight  in  swiche  degree : 
But  all  £)r  nought,  for  it  av&ileth  nought. 
A  good  wif,  that  is  clene  of  werke  and  thought, 
Should  not  be  kept  in  non  await'  certain : 
And  trewely  the  labour  is  in  vain 
To  kepe  a  shrewe,  for  it  will  not  be. 
This  hold  I  for  a  veray  nicetie,' 
To  spillen  labour  for  to  kepen  wives ; 
Thus  writen  olde  clerkes  in  hir  lives. 

But  now  to  purpos,  as  I  first  began. 
This  worthy  Phebus  doth  all  that  he  can 
To  plesen  hirC)  wening  through  swiohe  pleosauooe^ 

■  TsKh.  •  Timoa.  >  Trntb.  *  Tricksd. 

•  Should  not  be  kept  toatch  upon.  *  Trae  foil;. 
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And  for  bia  manhood  and  his  governance, 
That  no  man  shulde  pat  him  from  hire  gr&oe : 
But  God  it  wote,  ther  may  no  man  embrace 
As  to  destreine'  a  things,  which  that  nature 
Hath  naturally  set  in  a  creature. 

Take  any  brid,  and  put  it  in  a  cage, 
And  do  all  thine  entente,  and  thy  corage, 
To  fostre  it  tenderly  with  mete  and  drinke 
Of  all  daintees  that  thou  canst  bethinke, 
And  kepe  it  alio  so  clenely  as  thou  may; 
Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  eo  gay, 
Vet  had  this  brid,  by  twenty  thousand  fold, 
Lever*  in  a  forest,  that  is  wilde  and  ootde, 
Gon  eten*  wormes,  and  swicbe  wretchedaesse. 
For  ever  this  brid  will  don  his  beuneas 
To  escape  out  of  his  cage  whan  that  he  may : 
His  liberteo  the  brid  desireth  aye. 

Lei  lake  a  cat,  and  fostre  biro  with  milke 
And  tendre  flesh,  and  make  hire  couch  of  silke. 
And  let  hire  aee  a  mous  go  by  the  wall. 
Anon  she  weiveth'  milke  and  flesh  and  all. 
And  every  daintee  that  is  in  that  house, 
Swiche  appetite  hath  she  to  ete  the  mous. 
Lo,  here  hsth  kind  hire  domination 
And  appetite  flemeth*  discretion. 

This  Phebiia,  which  that  thought  upon  no  gile, 
Deceived  was  for  all  his  jolitee  ; 
Por  under  him  another  hadde  she, 
A  man  of  litel  reputation, 
Nought  worth  to  Phebus  iu  comparison  : 
The  more  harme  is  ;  it  bappeth  oflen  so} 
CoDitraia.  •  Rither.  >Oo  aat 
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or  which  ther  cometh  mochel  harme  and  wo. 

And  so  befell,  when  Phebus  was  abseot, 
His  wif  aDon  hath  for  hire  lemmon  seat. 
Hire  lemman  ?  certes  that  is  a  IcDavish  speecbe. 
Foryeve  it  me,  and  that  I  you  beeeeche. 

The  wise  Plato  saylh,  as  ye  may  rede, 
The  word  must  needs  accorden'  with  the  dede. 
If  men  ahuln'  tellen  proprely  a  thing. 
The  word  must  cosin  be  to  the  working. 
I  am  a  boistous'  man,  right  thus  say  1 ; 
There  is  no  diSerence  trewely 
Belwix  a  wif  that  is  of  high  degree, 
(If  of  hire  body  dishonest  she  be) 
And  any  poure  wenche,  other  than  this 
(If  80  be  they  werken  both  amis): 
But,  for  the  gentil  is  in  estat  above. 
She  shall  be  cleped'  his  lady  and  his  love; 
And,  for  that  other  It  a  poure  woman, 
She  shall  be  cleped  his  wenche  and  his  lemman  : 
And  God  it  wote,*  mine  owen  dere  brother 
Men  lay  au  low  that  one,  as  liih*  that  other. 

When  Phebus  wif  had  sent  for  hire  lemmno. 
Anon  they  wroughten  all  hir  lust  volage.' 
This  white  crowe,  that  heng  ay  in  the  cage. 
Beheld  hir  werke,  and  sayde  never  a  word : 
And  whan  that  home  was  come  Phebus  the  lord. 
This  crowe  song,  "Cuckow,  cuckow,  cuckow." 

Wliot  ?  brid,  quod  Phebus,  what  song  siogest  thou  now  ? 
Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing, 
That  to  my  herte  it  was  a  rejcysing 

>  Agree.  •  Should  or  nonldr  >  Rough,  •  Callod. 
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To  here  thy  voice  ?  ataa  !  what  song  is  thia? 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  singe  not  amia. 
Pbebus  (quod  he),  for  all  thy  worthinesse. 
For  all  thy  beautee,  and  all  thy  gentilneaae, 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  thy  minstralcio, 
For  all  thy  nailing,'  blered  is  thine  eye, 
With  one  of  litel  reputation, 
Not  worth  to  thee  as  in  comparison 
The  mouotance'  of  a  gnat,  so  mote  I  thrive. 
For  on  ihy  bedde  thy  wif  I  saw  him  swive.' 

What  wol  you  more  t  the  crowe  anon  him  told) 
By  sade  tokenes,  and  by  wordeit  bold, 
How  that  his  wif  had  done  his  lecherie. 
Him  to  gret  shame,'  and  to  great  vilanie; 
And  told  him  oft,  he  sawe  it  with  his  eyen. 

This  Phebus  gan  awayward  for  to  wrien  ;• 
Him  thought  his  woful  herte  brast  atwo. 
His  bowe  he  bent,  and  set  therin  a  flo,' 
And  in  hia  ire  he  hath  his  wif  yslain: 
This  is  the  effect,  ther  is  do  more  to  sain. 
For  Borwe  of  which  he  brake  his  minstralcie, 
Both  harpe  and  lute,  giterne,  and  sautrie ; 
And  eke  he  brake  his  arwes,  and  his  bowe; 
And  afler  that  thus  spake  he  to  the  crowe. 

Traitour,  quod  he,  with  tongue  of  scorpion 
Thou  hast  me  brought  to  my  craifusion . 
Alas  that  I  was  wrought !  why  n'ere  I  dede  1 

O  dere  wif,  o  gemme  of  lusty  hede,' 
That  were  to  me  so  aade  and  eke  so  tr«we. 
Now  liest  thou  dcd  with  face  pale  of  hewe, 

Itching.  'Viloe.  *D«Sle.  <  To  hia  gr»t  ahanw 


Full  giltelW)  that  dufst  I  ewere  f  wis. 
O  rakel'  bond,  to  do  00  foul  a  mis.* 
O  troubled  wit,  o  ire  recchelea' 
That  unaviaed  amiteat  giltelea. 

0  wantrust,'  ful  of  false  suspicion, 
Wber  was  thy  wit  and  thy  diaoretion  1 
O,  every  man  beware  of  rakelnesse,' 

Ne  trowe'  no  thinge  withouten  strong  witnease. 
Smite  not  too  aooe,  ere  lliat  ye  weten  wby, 
And  beth  aviaed  wel  and  aikerly,' 
Or*  ye  do  any  execution 
Upon  your  ire  for  suspecion. 
Alaa !  a  thotjsaDd  folk  bath  rakel  ire 
Fully  fordon,*  and  brought  hem  in  the  mire, 
AUii !  for  sorwe  I  wol  myaelven  sle. 
And  to  the  orowe,  O  false  thefe,  said  be, 

1  wol  thee  quite**  anon  thy  false  tale. 
Tbou  song  whilom,  like  any  nightingale. 
Now  shall  tbou,  false  thefe,  thy  song  forgon, 
And  eke  tby  white  fethera  evericbone, 

Ne  never  in  all  thy  life  ne  ehalt  Ihou  speke ; 
Thus  shul  men  on  a  traitour  ben  awreke. 
Tbou  and  thin  ofispring  ever  ahul  be  blake, 
Ne  never  ewete  noise  ahul  ye  make, 
But  ever  crie  ageins"  tempeat  and  rain, 
In  token  that  through  thee  my  wif  is  slain. 

And  to  the  orowe  be  start,"  and  that  anon. 
And  pulled  hta  white  fethera  evericbone, 
And  made  him  blak,  and  rail"  him  all  his  song 

•  Wrong.        *  Reckless.       '  Diatriut  or  jMloHy. 

•  Beliare.      '  Surely.  •  Before. 
1°  Requite.      >>  AgainaL        1  Started. 
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And  eke  his  epeche,  and  out  stdore  him  flung 
UdIo  the  devil,  which  I  him  betake  ; 
And  for  (his  cause  ben  alle  crowes  blake. 
Lording^,  by  this  example,  I  you  pray, 
Beth  ware,  and  taketh  kepe  what  ye  say ; 
Ne  never  telleth  man  in  all  your  Ur, 
How  that  another  man  hath  dight  his  wif ; 
He  wol  you  haten  mortally,  certain. 
Dan  Solomon,  as  wise  clerkea  sain, 
Teoheth  a  man  to  kepe  hia  Umge  well ; 
But  as  I  said,  I  am  not  textuel. 
But  nalheles'  thus  taughte  me  my  dame  ; 
My  aone,  thinke  on  the  crowe  a'  Gioddes  name. 
My  sone,  kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  kepe  thy  frend ; 
A  wicked  tonge  is  werae  than  a  fiend  : 
My  sone,  from  a  fiend  men  may  hem  blesse. 
My  sone,  God  of  his  endelesgoodenesae 
Walled  a  tonge  with  teeth,  and  Hppes  eke. 
For  man  shuld  him  aviacn'  what  he  speke. 
My  mne,  full  often  for  too  mochel  speche 
Hath  many  s  man  ben  apilt,  as  clerkes  teche  ; 
But  for  a  liiel  speche  avisedly 
la  no  man  shenl,'  to  speken  generally. 
My  Bone,  thy  tongue  shuldest  thou  restreine 
At  alle  time,  but  whan  thou  dost  ihy  peine 
To  speke  of  God  in  honour  and  prayere. 
The  first  vertue,  sone,  if  thou  wott  lere,* 
Is  to  restreine,  and  kepen  wel  thy  tongue ; 
Thus  leren  children,  whan  that  they  be  yonge. 
My  aone,  of  mochel  speking  evil  aviaed. 
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Wher  lesse  speking  had  ynough  suflised, 
Cometh  mochel  harme  :  thus  was  me  told  and  taught ; 
.  In  mochel  specbe  sinne  wanteth  naught. 
Wost  thou  whereof  a  rakel  tonge  Berveth  ? 
Right  as  a  swerd  Torcuttetb  and  furkerreth 
Ad  arme  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 
A  longe  cutlelh  frendship  all  atwo. 
A  jangler'  is  to  God  abhominable, 
Rede  Salomon,  so  wise  and  honourable. 
Rede  David  in  his  Psalmes,  rede  Senek, 
My  sone,  speke  not,  but  with  thyn  bed  thou  beck, 
Dissirflule'  as  tbou  were  defe,  if  that  thou  here 
A  janglour  speke  of  perilous  matere. 
The  Fleming  sayth,  and  lerne  if  that  thee  lest,' 
That  litel  jangling  causeth  mocbel  rest. 
My  sone,  if  thoit  ao  wicked  word  hast  said, 
Thee  then  not  dreden  for  to  be  bewraied  ;' 
But  he  that  hath  missaid,  I  dare  wel  sain. 
He  may  by  no  way  olepe'  his  word  agttia. 
Thing  that  is  sayed  la  sayed,  and  forth  it  goth, 
Though  bim  repent,  or  be  him  never  so  lotb, 
He  is  his  thrall,  to  wbom  Ihat  he  hath  sayd 
A  tale,  of  which  be  is  now  evil  apaid. 
My  sone,  beware,  and  be  non  aucthour  newe 
Of  tidings,  wbetber  they  ben  false  or  trewe  ; 
Wher  so  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe, 
Kepe  wel  thy  tongue,  and  thinke  upon  the  crowe. 

Tie  Mattriplt*  Talt. 
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DEATH    AND    THE    THREE    RIOTERS. 
In  Flandrea  whilom  was  a  4x>mpagnie 
OfyoDg  faike,  that  hauDteden'  folie, 
Aa  hosard,'  riot,  stewea,*  and  taveraes  ; 
Whereas  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  giteraes, 
They  dance  and  ploie  at  dis*  bothe  day  and  night, 
And  ete  also,  and  drinke  over  their  might ; 
Through  which  they  don  the  devil  sacriiiGe 
Within  the  devils  temple,  in  cursed  wiw. 
By  superfluitee  abhominable. 
Hir  othes  ben  so  gret  and  so  damnable, 
That  it  were  grisly'  for  to  here  hem  swere. 
Our  blissful  lordea  body  they  to-tere  ; 
Hem  thought  the  Jewes  rent  him  not  ynough; 
And  eche  of  hem  at  others  since  lough.' 
And  right  anon  in  cornea  tombesteres' 
Fetia  and  small,  and  yonge  fruilesteres* 
Singers  with  barpes,  baudes,  wafereres,* 
Which  ben  the  veray  devils  oificerea, 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  oflecherie, 
That  is  annexed  unto  glolonie. 

These  riotuures  three  of  which  !  tell 
Long  erat  or  prime  rang  of  any  bell 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taveme  for  to  drinke  : 
And  OS  they  sat,  they  herd  a  belle  clinke 
Beforn  a  corpse,  was  caried  to  his  grave : 
That  one  of  hem  gan  callen  to  his  knave, 


•  Gaming. 

•  Biwdj  boowi 

'Dice. 

•Dmdful. 

'J^tM. 

'  Dancing  w«»«L 

•  Frmt  woDMD 

.     'FemUactko 

Go  bet,'  quod  he,  and  axe  redily, 

What  corps  is  this,  that  passeth  here  ibrth  by : 

Aod  loke  that  thou  report  hia  oame  wel. 

Sire,  quod  ihe  boy,  it  nedeth  never  a  del ; 
It  was  me  told  or  ye  came  here  two  boures  ; 
He  was  parde  an  old  felaw  ofyourea, 
And  sodenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordronken'  as  he  sat  on  hia  benche  upright, 
Ther  cam  a  privee  thief,  men  clepen  Deth, 
That  in  this  couDtree  alle  the  peple  slelh, 
And  with  his  spere  be  emote  his  herte  atwo. 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence ; 
And,  maiater,  or  ye  come  io  his  presence. 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  ful  necessarie, 
For  to  beware  ofswiche  an  adversarie; 
Beth  redy  for  to  mete  him  evermore. 
Thus  laughte  me  my  danw,  I  say  no  more. 

By  Seinte  Marie,  aayd  this  taveniere. 
The  child  aayth  aoth,  for  he  hath  slain  this  yere 
Hence  over  a  mile,  within  a  gret  village, 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind,  and  page  : 
I  trowe  his  habitation  be  there  : 

Ye !'  Goddes  armes,  quod  this  notour, 
Is  it  swiche*  peril  with  him  for  to  mete  ? 
I  shall  him  seke  by  stile  and  eke  by  strete. 
I  make  a  vow  by  Goddes  digne  bones. 
Hearkenetb,  felawes,  we  three  ben  alle  ones : 
Let  eche  of  us  hold  up  hia  bond  to  other. 
And  eche  of  us  becomen  others  brother. 
And  we  wol  slen'  this  false  traitour  Deth; 

■  Go,  ;ou  had  better.  •  Vary  druuken.  >  T««. 

'Such.  'St^. 
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He  shall  be  bIbiii,  he  that  so  many  eleth. 
By  Goddes  dignitee,  or  il  be  night. 

Tf^eder  ban'  thise  three  bir  trouthes  plight 
To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  for  other, 
Ab  though  he  were  his  owen  boren'  brother. 
And  up  they  st«rt  al  droaken  in  this  rage, 
And  forth  they  gon  towardea  that  village, 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  befom. 
And  many  a  grisly  oth  then  have  they  sworn, 
And  Cristes  blessed  body  they  to-rent, 
Deth  shall  be  ded,  if  that  we  may  him  hent.* 

When  they  had  gon  not  fully  halfe  a  mile, 
Right  as  they  would  ban  trodden  over  a  stile. 
An  olde  man  and  a  poure  with  hem  mette. 
This  olde  man  ful  mekely  hem  grette,* 
And  sayde  thus ;  Now,  lordes,  God  yon  see.* 

The  proudest  of  these  riotoures  three 
Answered  agen  ;  What  t  oherl,  with  sory  grace, 
Why  are  thou  all  forwrapped*  save  thy  &ce  ? 
Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  grete  age  1 

This  olde  man  gan  loke  in  his  visage, 
And  sayde  thus ;  For'  I  ne  cannot  finde 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Inde, 
Neither  in  citee,  ne  in  no  village, 
That  wolde  change  his  youthe  for  mine  age ; 
And  therefore  mote*  I  han  mine  age  still 
As  longe  time  as  it  is  Goddes  will. 
Ne  deth,  alas  !  ne  will  not  han  my  life. 
Thus  walke  I  like  a  restlesse  caitif, 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate, 

I  HiTo.  •  Born.  •  Citch. 

*  Oracted  tham.  •  "  God  Mva  yoo."        •  Wrappad  n 
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I  knocke  wiih  my  star,  erlioh'  and  late, 
And  ay  to  Lire,  Leve'  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo  how  1  vanish,  flesh  and  blood  and  skin. 
Alas !  whan  shal  my  booea  ben  at  reste  T 

But,  sirs,  to  you  it  is  no  curtesie 
To  speke  unto  an  olde  man  vilanie,* 
But*  he  trespase  in  word  or  elles  in  dede. 
In  holy  writ  ye  may  youraelve  rede  ; 
Ageins  an  olde  man,  hore  upon  his  head, 
Ye  should  arise  ;  therefore  I  yeve  yon  rede, 
tie  doth*  uniD  an  olde  man  harme  no, 
No  more  than  that  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  bo  long  abide. 
And  God  be  with  you,  where  you  go  or  ride. 
I  must  go  thider*  as  I  have  to  go. 

Nay,  olde  cherl,  by  God  thou  shall  not  so, 
Sayde  this  other  hasardour'  anon  ; 
Thou  paitesl  not  so  lightly  by  Seint  John. 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thiike  traitour  Deth, 
That  in  thb  cc»)tree  all  our  frendes  eleth  ; 
Have  here  my  trouth  as  thou  art  hia  espie  j* 
Tell  wher  he  ia,  or  thou  shall  it  abie,* 
By  God  and  by  the  hoty  Sacrament ; 
For  soihly"  thou  art  on  of  bis  assent 
To  slen  us  yonge  folk,  thou  false  thefe. 

Now,  sires,  quod  he,  if  it  be  you  so  lefe 
To  finden  Deth,  tourne  up  this  croked  way. 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him,  by  my  fay," 
Under  a  tree,  and  ther  he  wol  abide  ; 
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Nor  for  your  boast  he  wol  him  nothiog  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak  1  right  tber  ye  ah&l  him  fiDd. 
God  save  you,  that  bought  agen  mankind, 
And  you  amende ;  thus  sayde  this  olde  num. 

And  everich*  of  thise  riolourea  ran. 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  tber  they  found 
Of  floreins  fine  of  gold  ycoined  round, 
Wei  nigh  an  eighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought : 
No  longer  as  than  after  Delh  they  sought, 
But  eche  or  hem  so  glad  was  of  the  sight. 
For  that  the  floreins  ben  so  faire  and  bright, 
That  doun  they  aette  hem  by  the  precious  bord.' 
The  worsle  of  hem,  he  spake  the  firate  word. 

Brethren,  quod  be,  take  kepe  what  1  shal  say ; 
My  wil  is  gret,  though  that  I  bourde'  and  play. 
This  tresour  hatb  fortune  unto  us  yeven, 
In  mirth  and  jolite  our  life  to  liven, 
And  lightly  as  it  cometh,  so  wol  we  spend. 
Ey,  Goddes  precious  dignilee,  wno  wend 
To-day,  that  we  shuld  ban  so  fair  a  grace  1 
But  might  this  gold  be  caried  fro  this  place 
Hom  to  myn  hous,  or  elles  unto  youres 
{For  wel  I  wote  that  all  this  gold  is  oures), 
Thanne  were  we  in  high  felicitee, 
But  trewely  by  day  it  may  not  bee  ; 
Men  wolden  say  that  we  were  thceves  strong, 
And  for  our  owen  treasour  don  us  hong.* 
This  treaour  must  ycaried  be  by  night, 
As  wisely  and  as  sleighly  aa  it  might. 
Wherefore  I  rede,  that  cut  among  us  alle 
We  drawp,  and  let  see  wher  the  cut  wol  falle : 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  herte  blith 
■  l&Ttrj  OBB.        '  Hoard.         >  Je«L         •  Cauie  ui  to  be  It 


Shal  rennea  to  the  towo,  and  that  full  svith,' 
And  bring  ua  bred  and  wine  full  privily ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  kepen  subtilly 
This  treasour  wel :  and  if  he  wol  not  tarien, 
WhaD  it  is  night,  we  wol  this  treasour  carien 
By  on  assent,  wher  aa  us  tbinketh  beat. 

That  one  of  hem  the  cut  brought  in  his  fest,* 
And  bad  hem  drawe  and  loke  wher  it  wold  &lle, 
And  it  fell  on  the  yongest  of  hem  olle  ; 
And  forth  toward  the  toun  be  went  aniHi. 

And  ftl  so  Bone  as  that  be  was  agon, 
That  on  of  hem  spake  thus  unto  that  other  ; 
Thou  wotest  wel  thou  art  my  aworen  brother 
Thy  profit  wol  I  tel  thee  right  anon. 
Thou  wost'  wel  that  our  felaw  is  agon, 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plentee, 
That  shall  departed'  ben  among  us  three. 
But  natheless,  if  1  can  shape  it  so, 
That  it  departed  ben  among  us  two, 
Had  I  not  don  a  freodes  turn  to  thee  ? 

That  other  answered,  1  n'of  how  that  may  be: 
He  wote  wel  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tweye. 
What  shuln  we  don  ?  what  shuln  we  to  him  seye  1 

Shal  it  be  cooseil  ?'  sayd  the  firste  shrewe ; 
And  1  shall  tellen  thee  in  wordes  fewe 
What  we  shutn  don,  and  bring  it  wele  aboute. 

I  grante,  quod  that  other,  out  of  doute, 
That  by  my  trouth  I  wol  thee  not  bewraie. 

Now,  quod  the  first,  thou  wast  wel  we  ben  tweie. 
And  tweie  of  us  shall  strenger  be  than  one. 
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Loke,  whoD  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anoo 
Arise,  as  though  thou  woldest  with  him  play ; 
And  I  shall  rive'  him  through  the  sides  tway, 
While  that  thou  strc^lest  with  him  as  in  game, 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  than  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dere  frend,  betwixen  thee  and  me  : 
Than  mouu'  we  bothe  our  lustes  all  fulfille, 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille. 
And  thus  accorded  ben  thise  shrewes  tweye, 
To  slen  the  thridde,  as  ye  han  herd  me  seye. 

This  yongest,  which  that  wente  to  the  toun 
Ful  ofl  in  herte  he  rolleth  up  and  doun 
The  beautie  of  these  floreins  newe  and  bright. 
O  Lord,  quod  he,  if  so  were  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  treasour  to  myself  alone, 
There  n'is  no  man  that  liveth  under  the  trone' 
Of  God,  that  shulde  live  so  mery  as  I. 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend  our  enemy 
Pu(te  in  his  thought,  that  he  shuld  poison  beye,* 
With  which  he  mighten  slen  his  felaws  tweye. 
For  why,  the  fend  fond'  him  in  swiche  living, 
That  he  had  leve  to  aorwe  him  to  bring. 
For  this  was  outrely  *  his  ful  entente 
To  slen  hem  both,  and  never  to  repente. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  lenger  would  he  tary, 
Into  the  toun  unto  a  Potecary, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  wolde  sell 
Som  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns'  quell. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  polecat  in  his  hawe,* 

<  Split.  •  Hiy.  )  Throne.  '  S 
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That,  sa  he  aayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe; 
And  fayn  he  wold  him  wreken,  if  he  might, 
Of  vermine,  that  destroied  hem  by  eight. 

The  Potecary  answered.  Thou  shalt  h&ve 
A  thing,  as  wisly  God  my  soule  save, 
In  all  this  world  ther  n'is  no  creature, 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confecture, 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  conie  of  whete, 
That  he  ne  sbal  his  life  anon  forlete ; ' 
Ye,  sterve  he  shal,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wait  gon  e  pas  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent. 

This  cursed  man  hath  In  his  bond  yhent 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe*  he  ran 
Into  the  nexte  strete  unto  a  man, 
And  borwed  of  him  large  botelles  three ; 
And  in  the  two  the  poiwn  poured  he ; 
The  thridde  he  kepte  cleane  for  his  drinke, 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swinke* 
In  carying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  notour,  with  sory  grace, 
Hath  filled  with  win  his  grete  botelles  three, 
To  his  felawea  agen  repaireth  he. 

What  nedeth  it  thereof  lo  sermon  more  1 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  his  deth  before 
Right  80  they  ban  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  whan  that  this  was  don,  thus  spake  that  one 
Now  let  us  sit  and  dnnke,  and  make  us  meriy. 
And  afterward  we  wiln  his  body  berry. 
And  with  that  word  it  happed  him  par  au* 
To  take  the  botelle,  ther  the  poison  was, 

'Quit  •Swiftlj.  >L>bor.  •Bjcluuw 
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And  dronke,  and  yave  his  feUw  drinke  also, 
For  which  anon  they  storven  *  bothe  two. 

But  certes  I  suppose  that  Avicenn« 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon,  ne  in  no  fennC)' 
Mo*  wonder  aignea  of  empoiaoning. 
Than  had  thise  wretches  two  or  hir  ending. 
Thus  ended  beo  thise  homicides  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoyaoner  also. 

The  Pardomrtt  Talt. 


THE  COCK    AND    THE    POX. 
A  ponBE  widewe  somdel'  atoupen  in  age, 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  cotage, 
Beside  a  grove,  stonding  in  a  dale. 
This  widewe,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  tale, 
Sin  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wif. 
In  patience  led  a  ful  simple  lif. 
For  litel  was  hire  cattel  and  hire  rente; 
By  husbondry  of  swiche  aa  God  hire  sente, 
She  found  herself,  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 
Three  large  oowes  had  she,  and  no  mo : 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  shepe  that  highle  Malle. 
Full  Borty*  was  hire  boure,  and  eke  hire  halle. 
In  which  she  ete  many  a  alender  mele. 
Of  poinant*  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  dele. 
No  deintee  morsel  passed  through  hire  throte ; 

I  Feriahed. 
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Hire  diete  was  accordant  to  hire  cote, 

Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ;' 

Attempre  diet  was  all  hire  physike, 

And  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisance. 

The  goute  lefl  hire  aothing  for  to  dance, 

No  apoplexie  shente'  not  hire  hed. 

No  win  ne  dranke  she,  neyther  white  ne  red ; 

Hire  bord  whs  served  most  with  white  and  black. 

Milk  and  broun  bred,  in  which  she  fond  no  lack, 

Seinde  bacon,  and  sometime  an  ey*  or  twey  ; 

For  she  was  as  it  were  a.  maner  dey. 

A  yard  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 
With  stickes,  and  a  drie  diche  without. 
In  which  she  had  a  cok  bighte  Chaunteclere, 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as  his  pere.* 
Hia  voia  was  merier  than  the  mery  organ, 
On  masse  daiea  that  in  the  chirches  gon. 
Wei  aickerer'  was  his  crowing  in  his  lege," 
Than  is  a  clock,  or  any  abbey  orloge/ 

His  combe  was  redder  than  the  fin  corall, 
Embatteled  as  it  were  a  caatel  wall. 
His  bill  was  blak,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone ; 
Like  azure  were  his  legges  and  his  lone  ;* 
His  nailes  whiter  than  the  lily  flour. 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  hia  colour. 

This  gentil  ook  had  in  his  governance 
Seven  hennes,  for  to  don  all  bis  pleasance. 
Which  were  his  sustera  and  his  paramours, 
And  wonder  like  to  him  as  of  colours. 
Of  which  the  fairest  hewed  in  the  throte, 

■  Sick.         ■  Hurt.        >  Egg.        •  Equal  or  peer.        '  Much  t 
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Woa  cleped  faire  ditmoselle  Pertelole. 
Curteis  she  was,  discrete,  and  debonaire, 
And  compenable,  and  bare  hireself  so  faire, 
Sithep '  the  day  that  she  was  sevennight  old, 
That  trewelich*  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chaunteclere,  lokea  in  every  IJth,* 
He  loved  hire  so,  that  wel  was  him  therewith. 
But  swiche  a  joy  it  was  to  here  hem  sing. 
Whan  that  the  brighte  Sonne  gan  to  spring, 
In  swete  accord ;  my  lefe  is  fare  in  lond. 

For  thilke  time,  as  I  have  understood, 
Bestes  and  briddes  couden  speke  and  sing. 

And  so  befell,  that  in  a  dawening,* 
Aa  Chaunteclere  among  his  wives  alls 
Sate  on  his  perche,  that  was  in  the  halle, 
And  next  bira  sate  his  faire  Pertelote, 
This  Chaunteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  tbrote. 
As  man  that  ia  his  dreme  is  dretched'  sore. 
And  when  that  Pertelote  thus  herd  him  rore. 
She  was  agast,  and  saide,  herte  dere, 
What  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  manere  } 
Ye  ben  a  veray  sleper,  fy  toe  shame. 

And  he  answered  and  sayde  thus ;  madame, 
I  pray  you,  that  ye  take  it  not  agrefe : 
By  God  me  mette*  I  was  in  swiche  mischefe 
Right  now,  that  yet  nun  herte  is  sore  affright. 
Now  God  (quod  he),  my  sweven'  recche'  srigbtt 
And  kepe  my  body  out  of  foule  prisoun. 

Me  mette,  how  that  I  romed  up  and  doun 
Within  our  yerde,  wher  as  I  saw  a  beste. 


Siae«. 
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Was  like  ui  hound,  and  wold  han  made  areste 
Upon  my  body,  and  han  had  me  ded. 
His  colour  was  betwix  yelwe  and  red  j 
And  lipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  eres 
With  black,  unlike  the  remenant  of  his  heres. 
His  snout  was  smal,  with  glowen  eyen  twey ; 
Yet  for  his  loke  almost  for  fere  1  dey ; 
This  caused  me  my  groning  douleles. 

Avoy,*  quod  she,  fy  on  you  heiteles, 
Alas !  quod  she,  for  by  that  God  above 
Now  ban  ye  lost  myn  herte  and  alt  my  lore ; 
I  cannot  love  a  coward  by  my  faith. 
For  certes,  what  so  any  woman  saith,' 
We  all  desiren,  if  it  mighte  be, 
To  have  an  husbond  hardy,  wise  and  free, 
And  secree,  and  non  niggard,  ne  no  fool, 
Ne  him  that  is  agast  of  every  tool, 
Ne  non  avantour*  by  that  Giod  above. 
How  dorsten  ye  for  shame  say  to  your  love, 
That  anything  might  maken  you  aferde  1 
Han  ye  no  mannes  berte,  and  han  a  berde  1 
Alaa  [  and  con  ye  ben  agast  of  swevenis  1* 
Nothing  but  vaniiee,  God  wote,  in  sweven  ia. 

Swevenes  engendran'  of  repletions. 
And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  complexions, 
Whao  humours  ben  to  habundant  in  a  wight. 
Certes  this  dreme,  which  ye  han  met  lo-nigbt, 
Cometh  of  the  grete  auperfluitee 
Of  youre  rede  colera  parde, 
Which  causeth  fblke  to  dreden  ia  hire  dremes 

nj.        ■  Wh>l>oever  atxj  nonua  may  ny.  'Boaated  ■ 
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Of  arwes,  and  of  fire  with  rede  lemes,' 
or  rede  besies,  that  they  wol  hem  bite, 
Of  conteke,'  and  of  waspea  gret«  and  lite ; 
Right  as  the  humour  of  melancholie 
Causeth  fitl  many  a  man  in  slepe  to  crie, 
For  fere  of  holies'  and  of  berea  blake, 
Or  elles  that  hlake  deviU  wol  hem  take. 

Of  other  humours  coud  I  telle  also, 
That  werlien  many  a  man  in  slepe  much  wo : 
Bui  I  wol  passe,  as  lightly  as  I  can. 

Lo  Caton,  which  that  was  so  wise  a  man, 
Said  he  not  thus  1     Ne  do  no  force  of  dremes. 

Now,  Sire,  quod  slie,  whan  we  flee  fro  the  hemes. 
For  Goddes  love,  as  take  aom  laxatif : 
Up  pereil  of  my  soule  and  of  my  lif, 
I  conseil  you  the  best,  I  wol  not  He, 
That  both  of  coler,  and  of  melancolie, 
Ye  purge  you  ;  and  for  ye  shul  not  tarie, 
Though  in  this  toun  be  non  apotecarie, 
I  shall  myself  two  herbes  techen  you, 
That  shall  be  for  your  hele,  and  for  jrour  prow  ;* 
And  in  our  ycrde,  the  herbes  shall  I  linde, 
The  which  ban  of  hir  propertee  by  kinde 
To  purgen  you  benethe  and  eke  above. 
Sire,  forgete  not  this  for  Goddes  love  ; 
Ye  ben  ful  colerike  of  complexion; 
Ware*  that  the  sonne  in  hia  aacentioun 
Ne  finde  you  not  replete  of  humours  bote ; 
And  if  it  do,  I  dare  wtil  lay  a  grote, 
That  ye  shuln  han  a  fever  tertiane, 
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Or  ellea  an  ague,  that  may  bo  your  baoe. 
A  (Joy  or  two  ye  shul  haii  digestives 
Of  wormes,  or  ye  lake  your  laxatives, 
Of  laureole,'  ccntaurie,  oad  fumetere,' 
Or  ellea  of  ellebore,  that  groweih  there, 
Of  catapuce,'  orof  gaitre-l*errio»,' 
Or  herbe  ive  growtog  in  our  yerd,  that  mory  is. 
Picke  hem  right  as  they  grow,  and  ete  hem  in. 
Bethe  mery,  husbond,  for  your  fader  kin ; 
Dredeth*  no  dreme ;  I  can  you  say  no  more. 
Madame,  quod  he,  grand  mercy  of  your  lore. 
'       But  nalheles,  as  touching  dan  Caton, 

That  hath  of  wtsdome  swicbe  a  gret  renoun, 
Though  that  he  bade  no  dremes  for  to  drede, 
By  God,  men  moun  in  olde  bookes  rede. 
Of  many  a  man,  more  of  auctoritee 
Than  ever  Caton  was,  so  mote  1  the, 
That  all  the  revers  sayn  of  liia  sentence, 
And  ban  wel  founden  by  experience, 
That  dremes  ben  significations 
As  wel  of  joye,  as  tribulatiooa, 
That  folke  enduren  in  thb  lif  present. 
Ther  nedeth  make  of  this  non  a^ument ; 
The  veray  preve  aheweth  it  indede. 

One  of  the  gretest  aucthours  that  men  rede, 
Saith  thus ;  that  whilom  twey  fdawes  wente 
On  pilgrimage  in  a  ful  good  entente  ; 
And  happed  so,  they  came  into  a  toun, 
Wher  ther  was  swiche  a  congregetioun 
Of  people,  and  eke  so  streit  of  herbergage,* 

'  Spurge-laurel.  *  Fumitory.  >  Euphorbia. 
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That  tbey  ne  TouDilft  u  moche  as  a  cotage, 
In  which  they  bothe  might  ylogged  be  :' 
Wherefore  they  muBten  of  Decesdtee, 
As  for  that  night,  departen  compagnie  ; 
And  eche  of  hem  goth  to  hb  hoelelrie, 
And  toke  his  logging  as  it  wolde  falle, 

That  one  of  hem  was  logged  in  a  stallBi 
Fer  in  a  yerd,  with  oxen  of  the  plough  ; 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  ynough, 
As  was  his  aventure,  or  his  fortune) 
That  US  governelh  all,  oa  in  commune. 

And  so  befell,  that,  long  or  it  were  day, 
This  man  met'  in  his  bed,  ther  as  he  lay. 
How  that  his  felaw  gan  upon  him  calle. 
And  said,  alas !  tor  in  an  oxe's  stalle 
This  night  shall  I  be  mordred,  ther  I  lie. 
Now  heipe  me,  dere  brother,  or  1  die  ; 
In  alle  haste  come  to  me,  he  seyde. 

This  man  out  of  his  slepe  for  fere  abraide  ;* 
But  whan  that  he  was  waked  of  his  slepe. 
He  turned  him,  and  toke  of  it  no  kepe  ;* 
He  thought  his  dreme  was  but  a  vanitee. 
Thus  twiea  in  his  sleping  dremed  he. 

And  at  the  ihridde  time  yet  his  felaw 
Came,  as  him  thought,  and  said,  I  now  am  alaw  ;* 
Behold  my  blody  woundes,  depe  and  wide. 
Arise  up  eriy  in  the  morwe  tide. 
And  at  the  West  gate  of  the  loun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  doog  ther  shalt  thou  see, 
In  which  my  body  is  hid  privily. 

■  Lodgod.  *  Drcuned.  ■  Awakad 
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Do  thiike  carte  arreaten  boldely. 

My  gold  caused  my  mordre,  soth  to  sain. 

And  told  him  every  point  how  he  was  slain 

With  a  ful  pitoua  face,  pale  of  hewe. 

And  trusteth  well,  his  dreme  he  found  ful  trewe, 

For  on  the  morwe,  as  sone  as  it  was  day, 

To  bb  felawes  inne  he  take  his  way : 

And  whan  that  he  came  to  this  axes  stalle, 

After  his  felaw  he  began  to  calle. 

The  hosteler  answered  him  an<»i, 
And  aaide,  Sire,  your  felaw  is  agon, 
Aa  sone  as  day  he  went  out  of  the  loun. 

This  man  gan  fallen  in  suspicion 
Remembring  on  his  dremes  that  he  mette, 
And  forth  he  goth,  no  lenger  wold  he  lette,' 
Unio  the  West  gate  of  the  toua,  and  fond 
A  dong  carte,  as*  it  went  for  to  dong  lend, 
That  was  araied  in  the  same  wise 
As  ye  ban  herd  the  dede  man  devise  : 
And  with  an  herdy  herte  he  gan  to  crie, 
Vengeance  and  justice  of  this  feloaie: 
My  felaw  nmrdred  is  this  same  night, 
And  in  this  cart  he  lith,  gaping  upright. 
I  crie  out  on  the  ministres,  quod  be, 
That  shulden  kepe  and  reulen  this  citee ; 
Harow  !>  alas  !  here  liih  my  felaw  slain. 

What  shuld  I  more  unto  this  tale  sain  7 
The  peple  out  atert,  and  cast  the  cart  to  ground, 
And  in  the  middel  of  the  dong  they  fond 
The  dede  man,  that  mordred  was  all  newe. 

1  Linger.  •  Ai  Ihmigh  il  went. 

■  An  ezcluDKtion  ligoifying  vehement  uid  elunorons  grief. 
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0  blissful  God,  that  art  so  good  and  trewe, 
Lo,  how  thou  bewreyest'  ntordre  alway. 
Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 
Mordre  is  so  wlataome*  and  abhomiDable 
To  God,  that  ia  so  just  and  resonable, 
That  he  ne  wol  not  sufTer  it  hylled*  be. 
Though  it  abide  a  yere,  or  two,  or  three, 
Mordre  wol  out,  this  is  my  conclusioun. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministres  of  the  loun 
Han  bent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined. 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined,* 
That  ihey  beknew  hir  wickednesse  anon, 
And  were  anhanged  by  the  necke  bone. 

Here  moun  ye  see  that  dremea  ben  to  dredo. 
But  thilke  tale  is  al  to  long  to  telle, 
And  eke  it  is  nigh  day,  I  may  not  dwetle. 
Shortly  I  say,  as  for  conclusion, 
That  I  shall  ban  of  this  avision 
Adversilee  :  and  I  say  forthermore, 
That  1  ne  tell  of  laxatives  no  store, 
For  they  ben  venemous,  I  wot  it  wel : 
I  hem  deflie,*  I  love  hem  never  a  del. 

But  let  U8  speke  of  mirthe«nd  stinte  all  (his; 
Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  bits, 
Of  o'  thing  God  hath  sent  me  targe  grace; 
For  whan  I  see  the  beautee  of  your  face. 
Ye  ben  so  scarlet  red  about  your  eyea, 
It  maketh  all  my  dreda4>r  to  dien, 
For,  al  so  siker  as  in  prindpio, 
MvHer  est  hoitdnU  eonfuiio 

I  DiscaveretL  ■  Lratbaomai  *  1 
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(Madame,  the  sentencB  of  this  Latine  ia 
Woman  ia  mannes  joye  and  manaea  blis). 
For  whan  I  fele  a-night  your  softe  side, 
AI  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ride, 
For  that  our  perche  ia  made  ao  oarwe,  alaa  I 
1  am  so  All  of  joye  and  of  eolas, 
That  1  deiiie  bothe  sweven  and  drsme. 

And  with  that  word  he  fleu  doun  fro  the  beme. 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  hennea  alle; 
And  with  a  chuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle, 
For  he  bad  found  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd. 
Real'  he  was,  he  was  no  more  aferd  ; 
He  fetbered  Pertelote  twenty  time, 
And  trade  hire  eke  as  ofl,  ere  it  was  prime. 
He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun. 
And  on  his  toes  he  romclh  up  and  doun. 
Him  deigneth  not  to  set  his  feet  to  ground  : 
He  chukketh,  whan  be  hath  a  com  yfound, 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wives  alle. 

Thus  real,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 
Leve  I  this  Chaunteclere  in  his  pasture ; 
And  afler  wol  I  telle  his  aventure. 

Whan  that  the  month  in  which  the  world  began. 
That  highte  March,  whan  God  first  maked  man, 
Waa  complete,  and  ypassed  were  also, 
Sithen'  March  ended,  thritty  dayes  and  two, 
Befel  that  Chaunteclere  in  all  his  pride. 
His  seven  wives  walking  bin  beside, 
Cast  up  his  eyen  to  the  brighie  sonne, 
That  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  hadde  yronne 
Twenty  degrees  and  one,  and  somewhat  more: 

■  Kinglj.  ■  Biaet, 
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H«  knew  by  kind,'  and  by  non  other  lore, 
That  il  was  prime,  and  crew  with  bliasfut  stevea.* 
The  Sonne,  he  said,  is  clomben  up  on  heren 
Twenty  degrees  and  one,  and  more  ywis, 
Madame  Pertelote,  my  worldes  blis, 
Herkeneth  thise  blissful  briddea  how  they  sing. 
And  see  the  freahe  flourea  how  they  spring; 
Ful  is  mine  herte  of  revel  and  solas. 

But  sodenly  him  fel  a  sorweful  cas  ; 
For  ever  the  Utter  end  of  joye  is  wo; 
God  tvote  that  worldly  joye  is  sone  ago: 
And  if  a  rethor'  coude  faire  endjte, 
He  in  a  chrouiclo  might  it  saufly  write 
As  for  a  soveraine  noEabilitee. 

Now  every  wise  man  let  him  hearken  me  :  * 

This  story  is  si  so  trewe,  I  undertake, 
As  is  the  book  of  Launcelot  du  lake, 
That  women  holde  in  ful  gret  reverence. 
Now  wol  I  tume  again  to  my  sentence. 

A  col'  ibx,  full  of  sleigh*  iniquitee. 
That  in  the  grove  had  wonned'  yeres  three, 
By  high  imsginatioo  forecast,* 
The  same  night  throughout  the  hegges  brast* 
Into  the  yerd,  ther  Chaunteclere  the  faire 
Was  wont,  and  eke  his  wives,  to  repaire  : 
And  in  a  hedde  of  wortes  still  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  passed  undem*  of  the  day, 
Wailing  his  time  oo  Chaunteclere  to  falle  ; 
As  gladly  don  thise  homicides  alle, 

>  By  iDitioct         ■  Voice. 

)  Writer.  *  Dog-fox,  or  msle-fba.  *  Sljr. 

*  Dwelled.  '  He  hid  fubsiited  bj  mMDi  of  hia  forecalt. 

■  Burst  thnnigb  the  hedges.  *  Nine  o'clock. 
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Tb&t  in  await  liggen  to  mordre  men. 

Paire  in  ihe  sond,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
Litli  Pcrtclote,  and  all  hire  suslers  by, 
Agein'  the  eonne,  and  Chftunteclere  ao  free 
Sang  niericr  ihaa  the  Mermaid  id  the  see, 
For  Phisiologus  sayth  aikerly, 
How  that  they  singen  wel  and  oierily. 

And  so  bcfel  that  as  he  cast  hia  eye 
Among  tlie  wortcs  on  a  boterflie, 
tie  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothicig  ne  list  btm  IliaDne  for  to  crow, 
But  cried  anon  cok,  cok,  and  up  he  sterte, 
As  man  that  was  atlVaied  in  his  herte. 
For  nolo  rally  a  beest  desireth  flee 
Kro  his  contrairie,  if  he  may  it  see. 
Though  he  never  erei'  had  seen  it  with  his  eye. 

This  Uliaunteclere,  whan  he  gan  him  espie. 
Ho  wold  ban  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said  :  gentil  sire,  alaa  !  what  wol  ye  don  1 
Bo  ye  airraid  of  me  that  am  your  frend  1 
Now  ccrtes,  1  were  weree  than  any  fiend, 
If  1  to  you  wold  harme  or  vilanie. 
i  n'am  not  come  your  conseil  to  espie. 
But  trcwely  the  cause  of  my  coming 
Was  only  for  to  herkea  how  ye  sing  : 
For  Irewely  ye  han  as  mery  a  eleven. 
As  any  angel  hath,  that  is  in  heven; 
Therwith  ye  han  of  musike  more  feting. 
Than  had  Bocce,  or  any  that  can  sing. 
My  lord  your  fader  (God  his  soule  blesse) 
And  eke  your  moder  of  hire  gentilnesse 
Han  in  myn  hous  yt>en,  to  my  gret  ese : 

>  Agaiiwt  *  Befbre. 
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And  ccrtes,  sire,  ful  fain  wold  I  you  plese. 
But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  sey, 
So  mole  I  brouken'  wel  mine  eyeu  twey, 
Save  you,  ne  herd  I  never  man  so  aing, 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 
Certea  it  was  of  herte  all  that  he  song. 
And  for  to  make  his  voia  the  more  strong, 
He  wold  90  peine  him,  that  with  both  hia  eyen 
He  muste  winke,  so  loud  he  wolde  crien, 
And  atonden  on  hie  tiptoon  therewithal, 
And  stretchen  forth  hia  necke  long  and  amal. 
And  eke  he  was  of  swiche  discretion. 
There  n'as  do  man  in  no  region. 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mighte  passe. 
I  have  wel  red  in  dan  Burnel  the  asse 
Among  his  vers,  how  that  there  was  a  cok, 
That,  for'  a  preestes  sonc  yave  him  a  knok 
Upon  his  legge,  while  he  was  yonge  and  nice. 
He  made  him  for  to  Icae"  his  benefice. 
But  cerlaine  there  is  no  comparison 
Betwix  the  wisdcnn  and  discretion 
Of  youre  fader,  and  bis  subtiltie. 
Now  singeth,*  sire,  for  Saint  Charitoe, 
Let  sec,  can  ye  your  fader  contrefete  1 

This  Chaunleclere  his  winges  gan  to  bete, 
As  man  that  coud  not  his  treeon  espie. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  his  flaterie. 

Alas!  ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flatour* 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  losengour,* 
That  pleseth  you  wel  more,  by  my  faith. 
Than  he  that  sothfastncase'  unto  you  saith. 


'  BecMlse.        ■  L 
•  Lying  dittercr. 


Redeth  EccIesiBat  of  flaterie, 

Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hise  trecherie. 

This  Chaunteolere  stood  high  upon  his  tooe 
Stretching  hia  necke,  and  held  his  eyen  doos, 
And  gan  to  crowen  loude  for  the  nones ! 
And  dan  Russel  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones, 
And  by  the  gargat'  hente  Chaunteclere, 
And  on  his  backe  toward  the  wood  him  bare. 
For  yet  was  no  man  that  him  sued. 

0  destinee,  that  maiat  not  ben  eschued  ! 
Alas,  that  Chaunteclere  flew  fro  the  hemes  I- 
Aloa,  his  wif  ne  raughte'  not  of  dremes  ! 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  meachance. 

O  Venus,  that  art  the  goddesse  of  plessance. 
Sin  that  thy  servant  waa  this  Chauateclere, 
And  in  thy  service  did  all  hia  powere, 
More  for  delil,  than  world  to  multiplie. 
Why  wolt  thou  suRVe  him  on  thy  day  to  die  T 

Certes  swiche  ciy,  ne  Ismentaticm 
Na's  never  of  ladies  mode,  wban  llion 
Was  wonne,  and  Pirrus  with  his  streite  swerd 
Whan  he  had  bent  king  Priam  by  the  berd, 
And  alain  him  (as  saith  us  Enddoa), 
As  maden  all  the  hennes  in  the  cloos, 
Whan  they  bad  seen  of  Chaunteclere  the  sight. 
But  soverainly  dame  Pertelote  shright,* 
Pul  louder  than  did  Hasdruballes  wife, 
Whan  that  the  Romaines  hadden  brent  Cartage, 
She  was  so  ful  of  lurmenl  and  of  rage. 
That  willfully  into  the  fire  she  aterte, 
And  brent  berselven  with  a  stedfaat  heart. 

O  woful  hennes,  right  so  cridec  ye, 
■  The  tbnat  *  R«clMd  or  cumL  >  fihriakad. 
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Aa,  whan  that  Nero  brente  the  citee 
Of  Rome,  cried  the  senatoures  wives, 
For  that  hir  husbonds  losten  alte  hir  lives  ; 
Wilhouten  guilt  this  Nero  hod  hem  elain. 
Now  wol  I  turae  unto  my  tale  again  ; 
The  sely  widowe  and  hire  doughtrea  two, 
Herden  these  beimea  crie  aod  maken  vro, 
And  out  at  the  dores  sterten  they  anon, 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wode  is  gon, 
And  bare  upon  his  back  the  cok  away : 
They  crieden,  out !  harow  and  wala  wa ! 
A  ha  the  fox  !  and  aAer  him  they  ran. 
And  eke  with  slaves  many  another  man  ; 
Ran  Colle  our  dogge,  and  Talbot,  and  Gcrlond, 
And  Malkin,  with  hire  distaf  in  hire  bond ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  versy  hogges 
So  fered'  were  for  berking  of  the  dirges. 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke. 
They  ronnen  so,  hem  thoughte  hir  hertea  breke. 
They  yellcden  as  fendcs  don  in  helle  : 
The  dokes  crieden  as  men  wold  him  quelle  ;* 
The  geese  for  fere  flowen  over  the  trees, 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarme  of  bees, 
So  hidous  was  the  noise,  a  benedicUe  ! 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meinie,' 
Ne  maden  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille. 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kille, 
As  (hilke  day  was  made  upon  the  fox. 
Of  bras  they  broughten  hemes,'  and  of  box. 
Of  horn  and  bone,  in  whiche  they  blew  and  poaped, 
,  And  therewithal  they  shrieked  and  they  bouped ; 
It  semed,  aa  that  th«  heven  shulde  foUe. 
UftiKhtad.  •  KilL  »  Coii^»aoT.  '  Trtt«P«t* 
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Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  hearkeneth  alle ; 
Lo,  how  fortune  turneth  sodenly 
The  hope  and  pride  eke  of  hire  enemy. 
This  cok  that  lay  upon  the  foxes  bake, 
In  all  his  drede,  unto  the  fox  he  spake, 
And  sayde  ;  sire,  if  that  I  were  as  ye. 
Yet  wolde  I  sayn  (as  wisly  God  helpe  me), 
Turneth  again,  yo  proude  cherles  alle  ; 
A  veray  pestilence  upon  you  falle. 
Now  am  I  come  unto  the  woodes  side, 
Maugre^  your  hed,  the  cok  shal  here  abide  ; 
I  wol  him  ete,  in  faith,  and  that  anon. 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  be  done : 
And  as  he  spake  the  word,  al  sodenly 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly,* 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 

And  whan  the  fox  saw  that  the  cok  was  gon, 
Alas  !  quod  he,  O  Chaunteclere,  alas  ! 
I  have  (quod  he)  ydon  to  you  trespas, 
In  as  moche  as  I  maked  you  aferd. 
Whan  I  you  hente,  and  brought  out  of  your  yerd ; 
But,  sire,  I  did  it  in  no  wikke'  entente  : 
Come  doun,  and  I  shal  tell  you  what  I  mente. 
I  shall  say  soothe*  to  you,  God  helpe  me  so. 

Nay  then,  quod  he,  I  shrewe*  us  bothe  two. 
And  first  I  shrewe  myself,  both  blood  and  bones. 
If  thou  begile  me  oftener  than  ones. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  thurgh  thy  flaterie 
Do  me  to  sing  and  winken  with  myn  eye. 
For  he  that  winketh,  whan  he  shulde  see, 
Al  wilfully,  God  never  let  him  the.  , 

Nay,  quod  the  fox,  but  Grod  yeve*  him  meschance, 

»  Despite.      •  Nimbly.      »  Wicked.      <  Troth.      »  Curse.     •  Give. 
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That  ia  bo  indiscrete  of  governance, 

That  jangleth,'  whan  that  he  shuld  hold  bis  pees. 

Lo,  which  it  is  for  to  be  reccheles' 
And  negligent,  and  trust  on  flaterie  ! 
But  ye  that  holden  this  tale  a  folie. 
As  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cok,  or  hen, 
Taketh"  the  moralitee  thereof,  good  men. 
For  Seint  Poule  sayth,  That  all  that  written  is, 
To  our  doctrine  it  is  ywritlen,  ywis. 
Takelh  the  fruit,  and  lei  the  chaf  be  stille." 

The  JVoma  Preatti  Tale. 

NoU  to  the  Taie  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox.—"  The  fable  of  the 
Cock  and  the  Fox,"  says  Tyrwhitl,  "  which  makes  the  ground 
of  the  Nonnet  Preettft  Tale,  ia  clearly  borrowed  from  a  collection  ' 
of  iE^pian  and  other  Fables,  by  Marie,  a  French  poetess."  He 
then  introduces  her  Fable  because  it  is  short,  well  told  and  rare ; 
and  also  "  because  it  furnishes  a  convincing  proof  how  able 
Chaucer  was  to  work  up  an  excellent  tale  out  of  *ery  small  ma. 
terials." 

Id  this  tale,  Chaucer'a  various  and  perpetual  humor  is  as  &- 
vorably  exhibited  aa  in  any  other  of  his  compoeitions ;  nor  will 
it  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  same  quality  in  any  other 
writer  or  poet.  His  wit  is  not  an  impalpable  essence — but  ia 
hearty,  joyous,  and  smacks  of  the  substantiality  of  every-day 
life.  Now  it  is  broad,  now  sly,  or  it  is  grave  almost  to  solemnity, 
yet  racking  one  with  cachinnolory  throes.  His  aim  is  not  to 
keep  you  gay  by  a  malignant  display  of  the  foibles  of  your  fellow 
beings, — after  the  manner  of  that  hybrid  class,  tlie  orthodox  sati- 
rist. For  his  caricatures  are  universally  well-nalured,  and 
sparkle  with  fun  rather  than  malice.  He  only  departs  from  this, 
his  natural  habit,  when  he  satirizes  the  variegated  follies  and 
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crimes  of  the  clergy  ;  then  he  speaks  in  the  lofty  language  of  an 
indignant  Englishman,  who  coinpaasionalea  the  case  of  his  tioim- 
tiynteo,  and  detests  those  who  would  debase  them.  It  is  patriot- 
ism that  directs  his  ridicule,  hut  never  mere  malice. 

la  his  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cock,  he  admirably 
satirizes  the  "  rethors  and  minstrels  "  of  his  day,  who  were  apt 
to  employ  the  wildest  hyperbole  when  recounting  the  array  of 
their  heroes.  And  at  the  same  time,  he  happily  hits  off  the  af- 
fected magnificence,  and  the  stateliness  of  the  heroes  themselves, 
which  gave  occasion  to  these  sycophants.  His  subsequent  de- 
scription of  the  "  faire  damosell  Pertelote," — Chaunteclere's 
"  worldes  blia," — who  was  so  "  scarlet  red  about  the  eyen  "  as 
to  cause  all  fear  to  vanish,  and  tl)e  touch  of  whose  "solle  sida  " 
administered  a  fruition  of  "  joye  and  of  solas  " — is  a  quiet  though 
pungent  ridicule  of  the  extravagant  praises  which  the  neophytes 
of  chivalry  and  romance  were  accustomed  to  heap  upon  their 
chosen  ladies. 

The  inclination  to  place  great  faith  in  dreams,  which  prevailed 
then  OS  now,  is  also  a  legitimate  subject  of  raillery.  Accordingly 
a  grave  discussion  ia  opened  forthwith,  betwixt  Chaunteclere  and 
his  beauteous  mistress ;  which  is  more  learned  perhaps  than 
similar  gossipings  of  the  wonder.Ioving  and  credulous,  but  yet  is 
sufficiently  amusing.  Dame  Pertelote,  unlike  females  generally, 
is  a  confirmed  sceptic  ;  and  with  blunt  common  sense  quaintly 
asserts  that,  such  vulgar  agents  as  bile,  or  wind,  or  repletion, 
are  far  more  likely  to  occasion  dreams  than  any  preternatural 
cause.  And  then,  lite  a  tru^ woman,  she  recommends  those  pa- 
naceas which  her  long  experience  in  the  ills  of  cbiokenhood 
indicates.  This  elicits  a  learned  and  rather  indignant  reply  fram 
ber  lord,  who  maintains  his  point  by  words  of  "  learned  length 
and  thundering  sound,"  and  by  the  introduction  of  just  muk" 
legends  as  dreamers  of  this  nineteenth  oentury  are  wont  to  ni*' 
when  proving  the  infallibility  of  their  nootunial  talent     In  (!•• 
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fiance  of  the  rule  which  generally  governs  controversisa,  this  one 
tenniDates  in  mutual  cnnplinientB ;  for  Chuunteclere,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  a  reply  which  hia  logical 
•enaibililies  dreaded,  suddenly  professes  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauties  of  hia  lady  love.  A  sensible  plan,  it  must  be  allowed, 
which  hen-pecked  husbands  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

Then  we  have  a  peaceful  barn-yard  scene,  which  serves  to  give 
a  deeper  coloring  to  the  following  picture  of  successiul  ait  and 
specious  hypocrisy.  Poor  Chaunteclere,  though  startled  and 
alanned  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  hia  enemy,  is  first  soothed  and 
then  miserably  duped.  Praised  for  an  accomplisbment  to  which 
he  could  not  lay  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  he  yet  listens  eagerly  to 
ibe  strain  of  adulation,  stifling  his  natural  antipathies,  and  fi>rget> 
ting  the  waminge  of  his  dream.  Like  many  another  biped,  be 
was  overcome  by  flattery,  who  could  have  successfully  resisted 
a  more  open  assault.  For  thus  is  it  ever.  Compliment  an  ug)y 
man  for  good  looks ;  attribute  wealth  to  the  poor  man ;  Um  to  the 
unfaBhionable  man ;  gracefulness  to  the  ungainly  one,  or  mental 
superiority  to  the  dunce  :  administer  to  the  vacillating  man  of 
leeble  purposes,  the  praise  of  steadfastness,  and  cause  him  to  sup- 
pose that  you  think  he  leads  and  directs  those  whose  supple  tix>l 
he  knows  he  is,  and  straightway  you  reach  hia  heart  and  obtain 
hia  confidence.  So,  aubtle  Reynard  fbuad  music  in  the  shrill 
clamor  of  our  galliard  Cock,  who  for  hia  part  willingly  lenda 
himself  to  the  pleasant  delusion  thai  he  had  noinvBl  in  the  ange- 
lic choir. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Chaucer'a  detail  of  Chaunteclere's  awk- 
ward efibrts  at  music.  This  description  is  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
particularly  so  to  those  who  can  discern  in  it  the  graphic  onllinea 
of  the  genus  singing.sohool- master — that  biped  of  passage,  whose 
native  borne  is  the  land  of  steady  habits,  but  whose  haunts  are  to 
be  discovered  in  every  hamlet  and  village.    Tbia  ia  hu  portrait: 
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"  To  make  his  vois  the  more  strong,   ^ 
He  wold  so  peine  him,  that  with  both  his  eyen 
He  muste  winke,80  loud  he  wolde  crien, 
And  stondcD  on  his  tiptoon  therewithal, 
And  stretchea  forth  hb  necke  long  and  atnal." 

The  uproar  in  the  bam-)^rd,  which  Chaunteclere's  misfortune 
occasions,  is  admirably  managed.  There  are  few  denizens  of 
the  country  who  have  not  witnessed  its  counterpart,  although 
never  perhaps  to  so  mirth-moving  an  extent  as  our  poet  sets  forth. 
Dryden's  paraphrase  of  this  stirring  scene,  which  we  now  quote 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  the  original  at  pages  202  and 
203,  appears  absolutely  frigid  beside  it.  And  we  quell  the  ineli- 
nation  to  quote  more  largely,  which  ia  upon  us,  because  we  have 
already  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  comparotive  qualities  of 
th^e  two  great  poets,  and  their  respective  ctaims  to  genius. 

''  Now  to  my  story  I  return  again. 
The  trembling  widow  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard  ; 
And  starting  up  beheld  the  heavy  sight, 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight, 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry, 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbor  nigh  ; 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew, 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue ; 
Kan  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand; 
Ran  Cow  and  Calf,  and  family  of  hi^s, 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  doge, 
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With  many  a  deadly  gruDt  aad  doleful  equcak, 

Poor  swiae,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 

The  shouts  of  men,  the  womea  in  diamay, 

With  shrieka  augment  the  terror  of  the  day. 

The  ducks  thai  heard  the  proclaniatioa  cry'd 

And  fear'd  a  persecutioq  might  betide, 

Full  twenty  mile  from  (own  their  voyage  take, 

Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn ;  the  bees  in  arms, 

Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swamu. 

Jack  Straw,  at  London  Stone  with  all  his  rout. 

Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  about : 

Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 

A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew  : 

Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all : 

And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall : 

Earth  aeem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to  fall. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murd'roua  fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box, 

To  kindle  Mars  with  military  soundii 

Nor  wanted  horns  t'inspire  sagacious  hounds." 

Drydeiti  Cock  and  A*. 


HUGELIN    OF    PISE. 

Of  the  erl  Hugelin  of  Pise  the  langour 
Ther  may  no  tonge  lellen  for  pitee. 
But  litel  out  of  Pise  stant  a  tour, 
In  which  tour  in  prison  yput  was  he, 
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And  with  him  ben  his  litel  children  three, 
The  eldest  scarsely  five  yere  was  of  age  : 
Alas !  fortune,  it  was  gret  crueltee 
Swiche  briddes  for  to  put  in  swiche  a  cage. 

Dampned*  was  he  to  die  in  that  pnson, 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion. 
Through  which  the  people  gan  upon  him  rise. 
And  put  him  in  prison,  in  swiche  a  wise. 
As  ye  han  herd ;  and  mete  and  drinke  he  had 
So  smale,  that  wel  unneth  it  may  suffise. 
And  therewithal  it  was  ful  poure  and  bad. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre. 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought, 
The  gailer  shutte  the  dores  of  the  toure  ; 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 
And  in  his  herte  anon  ther  fell  a  thought. 
That  they  for  hunger  wolden  do  him  dien  ;* 
Alas  !  quod  he,  alas  that  I  was  wrought ! 
Therewith  the  teres  fellen  fro  his  eyen. 

His  yonge  sone,  that  three  yere  was  of  age. 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe  ? 
Whan  wil  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage  ? 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe  ? 
I  am  so  hungry  that  I  may  not  slepe. 
Now  wolde  God  that  I  might  slepen  ever. 
Than  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe ; 
Ther  n'is  no  thing,  sauf*  bred,  that  me  were  lever.* 

Condemned.  *  Cause  him  to  die.  >  Saye  or  except 

That  were  dearer  to  me. 
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Thus  day  by  day  this  childe  began  to  crie, 
Til  in  his  fadrea  barme*  adoun  it  lay, 
And  aaide ;  farewel,  Tader,  1  mote'  die ; 
And  kist  his  fader,  and  dide  the  same  day. 
And  wban  the  woful  fader  did  it  sey,* 
For  wo  hia  armes  two  he  gan  to  bite, 
And  saide,  alas!  fortune,  and  wala  wa  ! 
Thy  false  whele  my  wo  all  may  I  wile.* 

His  ohildren  wenden,*  that  for  hunger  it  was 

That  be  bia  armea  gnowe,*  and  not  for  wo, 

And  sayden ;  fader,  do  not  so,  alas  ! 

But  rather  ete  the  flesh  upon  us  two. 

Our  flesh  thou  yaf '  us,  take  our  flesh  us  fro, 

And  ete  ynough :  right  thus  they  to  him  seide. 

And  after  that,  within  a  day  or  two. 

They  laide  hem  in  hb  lappe  adoun,  and  deide. 

Himself  despeired,  eke  for  hunger  starf, 
Thus  ended  is  this  mighty  ErI  of  Pise : 
From  high  estat  fortune  away  him  carf. 
Of  this  tragedie  it  ought  ynough  suffice ; 
Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Redeth  the  grete  poete  of  Ilaille, 
That  highte  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise 
Fro  point  to  point,  not  o  word  wol  be  faille. 

Z^  Mimkt*  Tale. 

Note  to  HugeSn  of  Pise. — It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
original  of  this  Poem  is  the  story  of  Ugolino  in  Dante's  Infemo, 
oanto  33.     To  this  fine  composition  Chaucer  has  added  several 
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patbelio  touches.  By  Duite,  is  presented  the  terrific  outlines  of 
the  aufferings  of  a  parent,  whose  actions  have  involved  himself 
and  his  children  in  irrecoverable  ruin,  and  of  a  father  whose 
physicH.1  tortures  are  lessened  only  by  the  Bpeclacle  of  his  chil- 
dren's ravening  hunger  and  death.  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
glimmer  of  affcotion  visible ;  the  whole  picture  being  dark,  frozen, 
and  casting  a  blight  upon  the  spirit  of  the  beholder.  It  wants  the 
Bolieniag  and  elevating  influence  of  that  benign  quality  which 
Chaucer  transfuses  upon  his  sufferer.  Twice  only,  does  Dante's 
Ugoliao  seem  affected  by  emotions  nwre  spiritual  than  physical 
or  nt  best  stupidly  passive :  at  all  other  times  he  is  tearless  and  like 
the  passionless  stone.  Once,  when  the  active  agony  of  hia  mind 
at  the  sight  of  his  children's  sufferings — the  passion  and  remorse 
engendered  thereby — impelled  him  to  pain  his  body  that  he  might 
quell  his  struggling  feelings.  And  again,  when  all  his  children 
lying  dead  before  him  and  himself  grown  blind,  he  groped 
"  Over  them  all,  and  for  three  days  aloud 
Called  on  them  who  were  dead." 

This  is  terrible ;  this  is  grief  in  its  intensity.  The  bereaved 
father,  newly  struck  with  blindness — having  no  ray  from  without 
to  mitigate  the  black  gloom  within — strives  to  recall  the  lineaments 
of  his  loved  ones  by  groping  over  their  faces,  now  dank  and  cold 
with  death. 

But  if  Chaucer  has  imbued  the  principal  figure — the  Father — 
with  emotions  that  elevate  it,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original ;  he  has,  in  like  manner,  invested  the  children  with  the 
purest,  the  most  touching  filial  reverence,  confidence  and  lova, 
A  more  special  examination  will  maintain  these  assertions. 

In  the  opening  of  the  original  slory,  Ugolioo  is  made  to  say  of 
his  children,  in  terms  almost  cold, 

"  My  SODS  (for  they  were  with  me)  weep  and  ask 
For  bread," 
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Ai  if  betrayed  into  a  louoh  of  natural  tenderness,  he  shortly 
&Aarwftrds  calls  one  of  them  "  my  little  Anselm."  Now  Chauoer, 
with  the  communicativeness  of  a  kind  heart,  and  by  a  simple, 
UDafiected,  and  seemingly  circumstantial  narrative,  at  oaoe 
awakens  our  sympathies,  which  Dante  leaves  untouched.  Says 
h«  of  these  children, 

"  And  with  him  ben  his  litel  children  three. 
The  eldest  ecarsely  five  yere  was  of  age : 
Alas !  fortune,  it  was  gret  onieltee 
Swiche  briddes  for  to  put  in  swiche  a  cage." 

Thus,  by  his  artlessness  and  simplicity,  both  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  sufTerers,  and  the  barbarous  and  unsuitable  nature  of  their 
punishment,  are  made  more  apparent. 

After  abruptly  mentioning  that  one  of  Ugolino's  sons  had  died, 
Dante  frigidly  recounts  the  mere  physical  deaths  of  the  others — 
which  also  occurred  in  regular  numericsl  succession.     Thus  : 

"  When  we  came 
To  the  Iburth  day,  then  Gaddo  at  my  feet. 
Outstretched  did  fling  him,  crying,  "  Hast  no  help 
For  me,  my  father  1"     Then  he  died  ;  and  e'en 
Plainly  as  thou  seest  me,  saw  I  the  three 
Fall  <Hie  by  one,  'twixt  the  fifth  day  and  the  sixth." 

The  touching  description  of  the  death  of  the  little  one  "  that 
three  yere  was  of  age,"  which  Chaucer  seizes  this  point  to  intro- 
duce, is  altogether  his  own.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  our  lan- 
guage. At  the  moment  that  this  suffering  innocent,  in  the  gen- 
tleness of  its  nature,  strives  with  lisping  tongue  to  solace  its 
wretched  father,  he  unconsciously  adds  new  fuel  to  the  flame  that 
already  consumes  him.     For  with  a  reproachful  and  soliciting 


look — such  an  one  u  those  who  have  beheld  a  dying  in&nt  may 
Fetnember — he  murmurs  a  prayer  to  that  father  Ibr  bread  to  sa- 
tisfy the  fierce  want  which  so  destroys  ihem  all.  Id  his  iafantile 
simplicity  he  looks  confidently  to  his  father  for  that  protection  and 
comfort  he  la  wont  to  receive ;  and  his  childish  importunities  add 
to  the  already  overflowing  cup  of  misery  which  is  pressed  to 
Ugoliao's  lips.  The  wretched  father  cannot  relieve  the  wants  of 
his  tender  child.     But  listen  to  the  poet : 

"  Fader,  why  do  yo  wepe  1 
When  wil  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage  1 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe  ? 
I  am  so  hungry  that  I  may  not  slepe  : 
Now  wolde  God  that  I  might  slepen  ever. 
Then  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe ; 
Ther  n'is  nothing,  sauf  bred,  that  me  were  lever." 

The  sweet  innocent  having  thus  plained  day  by  day,  at  last 

"  In  his  (adres  barme  adoun  it  lay. 
And  saide  ;  farewel,  fader  I  mote  die : 
And  kist  his  fader,  and  dide  the  same  day." 

Where  can  there  be  found  elsewhere  a  more  poweriul  exhibi- 
tion of  the-  tenderest  affection  in  the  midst  of  intolerable  rigors  I 
Can  any  father  contemplate  this  picture  and  deny  the  "  tribute  of 
a  tear  1"  Each  parent  will  clasp  his  own  loved  ones  closer  to  his 
boaom,  and  pray  that  if  they  must  needs  die,  they  may  "lay 
hem  in  hire  lappe  adoun  and  dey,"  but  God  preserve  them  from 
the  awful  death  t>f  Ugolino  de  Gherardeschi's  children  [ 
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vn. 
THE  wiF  OP  Bathes  tale. 

In  olde  dayes  8f  the  King  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 

All  was  this  lond  fullGlled  of  faerie  ; 

The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  jolly  compagnie, 

Danced  fill  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 

I  speke  of  many  hundred  years  ago ; 

Bui  now  can  no  man  aee  noD  elves  mo,' 

For  now  the  grete  charitoe  and  prayeres 

Of  limilours  and  other  holy  freres, 

That  serchen  every  land  and  every  streme. 

As  thiklce  as  motes  in  the  aoane-beam, 

Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boures, 

Citees  and  burghes,  castles  highe  and  tourea, 

Thropea*  and  hemes,  ehepenes'  and  dairies, 

This  maketh  that  iher  ben  no  faeries : 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  on  elf, 

Ther  walkelb  now  the  li  mi  tour  himself. 

Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  doun. 

In  every  hush,  and  under  every  tree, 

Ther  is  non  other  incubus  hut  he. 

And  he  ne  will  doa  hem  no  dishonour. 

And  so  bcfel  it,  that  this  King  Ariour 
Had  in  hia  hous  a  lusty  bacheler, 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  fro  river: 
And  happed,  that,  alone  as  she  was  borne, 
He  saw  a  maiden  walking  him  beGDme, 
Of  which  maid  he  anon,  maugre  hire  hed, 
By  veray  force  berafV  htto  maidenhead : 
I  No  elTM  more.  *  ViUigea.  >  8tM* 
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For  which  opprestiion  waa  swiche  clamour. 
And  swiche  purauile  uoto  the  King  Artour, 
That  damned  was  tliis  knight  for  to  be  dead 
By  cours  of  lawe,  and  shuld  have  lost  hie  bed 
(Paraventure  swiche  was  the  statute  tho), 
Bui  that  the  queene  and  other  ladies  mo 
So  looge  praieden  the  king  of  grace. 
Til  he  his  lif  him  granted  in  the  place, 
And  yaf  him  to  the  quene,  al  at  hire  will 
To  chese'  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spilt. 

The  quene  thanketh  the  king  with  all  hire  might. 
And  after  this  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight, 
Whan  that  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day. 

Thou  Blandest  yet  (quod  she)  in  swiche  array, 
That  of  thy  life  yet  hast  thau  no  seuTelee ; 
I  grant  thee  lif,  if  thou  canst  tcllen  me, 
What  thing  is  it  that  women  most  desiren  ; 
Beware,  and  kepe  thy  nekke-bone  from  yren. 
And  if  thou  canst  not  tell  it  me  ojiod, 
Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leve  for  to  gon 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  seke  and  lere* 
An  answer  suffisant  in  this  matere. 
And  seuretee  wol  I  have,  or'  that  thou  pace. 
Thy  body  for  to  yelden  in  this  place. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorrowfully  he  »keth  ;* 
But  what  1  he  may  not  don  all  as  him  liketh. 
And  at  the  last  he  chese  bim  for  to  wende 
And  come  again  right  at  the  yerea  ende 
With  swiche  answer,  as  God  wold  him  purvay : 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  wendelh  forth  his  way. 

He  eekelh  every  hous  and  every  place, 
Wher  as  he  hopelh  fiir  tt^finden  grace, 
I  Chooae.  <  Letm.  >  Before.  *  Sighotl 
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To  lernen  what  thing  women  loren  rooste : 
But  he  ne  ooude  ariven  in  no  coast, 
Where  u«  he  tnighte  find  in  this  matere 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere.' 
Some  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Some  saiden  honour,  some  saiden  jolinease, 
Some  riohe  array,  some  saiden  lust  abed, 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Some  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herle  moat  eaed 
Whan  that  we*ben  yflattered  and  ypraiaed. 
He  goth  full  nigh  the  sooth,'  I  will  not  lie  ; 
A  manne  ahalt  winne  us  best  with  flatterie  ; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  besinesse, 
Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lease. 

And  some  men  saiden,  that  we  loven  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest,' 
And  that  no  man  repreve  us  of  our  vice. 
But  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 
And  some  saiden,  that  grel  delil  ban  we 
For  to  be  holden  stable  and  eke  secre, 
And  in  o*  purpose  stedfasily  to  dwell, 
And  not  bewreyen  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake-steel. 
Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hele,' 
Witnesse  on  Mida  :  wol  ye  hear  the  tale  1 

Ovide,  amongcs  other  thinges  smale. 
Said,  Mida  had  under  hia  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  hed  two  asses  eres  ; 
The  whiche  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  might. 
Full  subtilly  from  every  mannes  eight. 
That,  save  his  wif,  there  wist  of  it  no  mo ; 
He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also  ; 

ogetlisr.        ■  Truth.      >  Ai  wc  lirt  or  desir*.      '  Od*. 
II 
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He  praied  hire,  that  b>  D' 

She  n'olde  tellea  or  his  disfigure. 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  all  ihe  world  to  winae. 
She  n'olde  do  thai  vilanie,  ne  sinne, 
To  make  hire  huabond  han  so  foule  a  name  ; 
She  n'olde  not  tell  it  (or  hire  owen  shame. 
But  natheles  hire  thoughle  that  she  died, 
That  she  so  longe  ehuld  a  conseil'  hide  ; 
Hire  thought  it  awal'  so  sore  about  hire  herte, 
That  nedely*  som  word  hire  must  asterte ; 
And  sith  she  dorst  not  telle  it  to  no  man, 
Doun  to  a  mareis'  faste  by  she  ran, 
Til  she  came  ther,  hire  herte  was  a.fire  ; 
And  as  a  bitore*  bumbleth  in  the  mire, 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 
Bewrey  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  soun, 
Quod  she,  to  thee  1  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  huabond  hath  long  asses  eres  two. 
Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  \s  it  out, 
I  might  no  longer  kepc  it  oul  of  dout. 

This  knight  of  whiche  my  tale  is  specially, 
Whan  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  thereby 
(This  is  to  sayn,  what  women  loven  most). 
Within  his  breat  ful  sorweAil  was  his  gosl. 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojoume, 
The  day  was  come,  thai  homeward  must  he  tume. 
And  in  his  way,  it  happed  him  to  ride 
In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side. 
Whereas  he  saw  upon  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  foure  and  twenty,  and  yet  mo. 
Toward  thia  ilke  dance  he  drew  ful  yeme,* 
In  hope  that  he  some  wisdom  shulde  leme ; 
1  S«cret    '  Swelled.     ■  Necemrilj.    •  Mmb.    *  Bittern.    «  E 
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But  certaJDly,  er  he  came  fully  there, 

Yvanished  was  this  dance,  be  n'iste  not  whete; 

No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  lif. 

Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 

A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 

Againe  this  knight  this  olde  wif  gan  rise, 

And  said :  sire  knight,  here  forth  ne  lith  no  way. 

Tell  me  what  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 

Paravenlure  it  may  the  better  be  : 

These  otde  foike  con'  mochel  thing,  tjuod  shf. 

My  leve*  mother,  quod  this  knight,  certain, 
I  n'ani  but  ded,  but  if  that  I  can  sain. 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire : 
Coude  ye  me  wisse,"  I  wolde  quite  wel  your  hire. 
Plight  me  thy  trouth  here  in  myn  hond,  quod  she, 
Tlie  ncxle  thing  that  I  require  of  thee 
Tliou  shall  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might. 
And  1  wol  tel  it  you,  or  it  be  night. 

Have  here  my  trouthe,  quod  the  knight,  I  graunte. 

Thanne,  quod  she,  I  dare  mo  wel  avaunte,' 
Thy  lif  is  sauf,'  for  I  wol  slond  thereby, 
Upon  my  life  the  qucne  wol  say  as  I : 
Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle. 
That  wcrcth  on  a  kerclief  or  a  calle,* 
That  dare  sayn  nay  of  that  I  shall  you  teche, 
Let  us  go  forth  withouten  longer  apeche. 

Whan  they  ben  comen  to  the  court,  this  knight 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  highl. 
And  redy  was  his  answere,  as  he  saide. 
Ful  many  a  noble  wif,  and  many  a  maide, 
And  many  a  widewe,  for  that  they  ben  wise 
(The  queene  hireself,  sitting  as  a  justice) 
>  Know.  ■  DetT.  >  Tekch.         «  Bout        •  Sal^        *  Ci 
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Assembled  ben,  his  answere  for  to  here, 
And  afterward  this  kaight  was  bade  appear. 

To  every  wight  commaaded  was  Bileoce, 
And  that  the  knight  ahulde  tell  in  audience, 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  loven  beat. 
This  knight  ne  stood  not  atill,  as  doth  a  best,' 
But  to  this  question  anon  auswerd 
With  manly  vols,  that  all  the  court  it  herd. 

My  liege  lady,  generally,  quod  he, 
Womep  desiren  to  han  soverainlee. 
As  wel  over  hir  husbond  as  hir  love, 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kill. 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  will. 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  maide, 
Ne  widewe,  that  contraried  that  he  saide, 
But  said,  he  was  worthy  to  han  his  lif. 

And  with  that  word  up  stert  this  olde  wif. 
Which  thai  the  knight  saw  sitting  on  the  grene. 
Mercy,  quod  she,  my  soveraine  lady  quene, 
Ere  that  your  court  depart,  as  doth  me  right. 
I  taught  this  answer  unto  this  knight. 
For  which  he  plighte  me  his  trouthe  there, 
The  firste  thing  I  wold  of  him  requere, 
He  wold  it  do,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
Before  this  court  then  pray  I  thee,  sire  knight. 
Quod  she,  that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wif. 
For  wel  thou  wost,'  that  I  have  kept  thy  lif: 
If  1  say  false,  say  nay  upon  thy  fay,' 

This  knight  answered,  alas  and  wala  wa  ! 
I  wot  right  wel  that  swiche  was  my  behest. 
For  Goddes  love  as  chese  a  new  request : 
Mt  *  WottMt  •  FuUl 
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Take  all  my  good,  and  let  my  body  go. 

Nay  then,  quod  she,  1  sbrewe  us  bothe  two. 
For  though  that  1  be  olde,  foule,  and  pore, 
1  n'olde  for  all  the  meta]  oe  the  ore, 
That  under  erihe  is  grave,  or  lith  above, 
But  if  thy  wif  I  were,  aod  eke  thy  love. 

My  love  t  quod  he,  nay,  my  dampnatioa. 
Alas  !  thai  any  of  my  nation 
Shuld  ever  so  foule  disparaged  be. 
But  all  for  nought :  the  end  ia  this,  that  he 
Constrained  was,  he  nedes  must  hire  wed, 
And  taketh  this  old  wif,  and  goth  to  bed. 

Now  wolden  some  men  sayn  paraventure, 
That  for  my  negligence  I  do  no  cure 
To  lelleo  you  the  joye  and  all  the  array. 
That  at  the  feste  was  that  like  day. 

To  which  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shall : 
I  say  ther  was  no  joye  ne  feste  at  all, 
Ther  n'aa'  but  hcvinesse  and  mochel  sorwe : 
For  privily  he  wedded  hire  on  the  morwe, 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owt. 
So  wo  was  him,  his  wif  lokcd  so  foule. 

Orel  was  the  wo  the  knight  had  in  his  thought, 
When  he  was  with  his  wif  a.bed  ybrought. 
He  walweth,'  and  ho  tumeth  lo  and  fro. 

This  oldo  wif  lay  smiling  evermo, 
And  Baide  :  U  dero  hnsbond,  hentdieiU, 
Fareth  every  knight  thus  with  his  wif  as  ye  t 
U  this  the'lawe  of  King  Arloures  hous  } 
Is  every  knight  of  his  thus  dangerous  ? 
I  am  your  owen  love,  and  eke  your  wif, 
!  am  she,  which  that  saved  hath  your  lif. 
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And  certea  yet  did  I  you  never  unright. 
Why  fare  ye  thus  with  me  this  firsle  night  ? 
Ye  faren  like  a  man  hath  lost  his  wit. 
What  is  my  gill?  for  Goddes  love  tell  it, 
And  It  shall  be  amended,  if  I  may. 

Amended  1  quod  this  knight,  alas  !  nay,  nay. 
It  wol  not  ben  amended  never  mo ; 
Thou  art  so  lothly,  and  bo  olde  also, 
And  thereto  comen  of  ao  low  a  kind. 
That  litel  wonder  is  though  f  walwe  and  wind ; 
So  wolde'  God,  win  herte  wold  brest. 

Is  this,  quod  Bhe,  the  cause  of  your  unrest } 

Ye  certainly,  quod  he,  no  wonder  is. 

Now  sire,  quod  she,  I  coude  amend  all  this, 
If  that  me  lUt,  er  it  were  dayes  three, 
So  wel  ye  mighten  bere  you  unto  me. 
Now  sire,  ye  sain  that  I  am  foule  and  old, 
Then  drede  ye  not  to  ben  a  cuckewold. 
For  fitthe,  and  elde  also,  so  mote  I  the, 
Ben  grete  wardeins  upon  chastitie. 
But  natheles,  sin*  I  know  your  delit 
I  shall  fulfil  your  worldly  appetite. 
Chese  now  (quod  she)  on'  of  these  thinges  Iwey,' 
To  ban  me  foule  and  old  till  that  1  dey. 
And  be  to  you  a  trewe  humble  wif, 
And  never  you  displease  in  all  my  life  : 
Or  eilea'  wol  ye  han  roe  yong  and  faire, 
And  take  your  aventure  of  the  repaire. 
That  shal  be  to  your  hous  because  of  me. 
Or  in  some  other  place  it  may  wel  be  ? 
Now  chese  yourselven  whether*  that  you  liketh. 

This  knight  aviscth  him,  and  sore  siketh,' 
■  Would  to  God.        '  Since.  >  One.  •  Two. 

•  Ebe.  « Whichever.  '  Sighelh. 
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XXXVIII. 

Tiic  same  advancing  high  above  his  head, 

With  sharp  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smote, 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead'; 

No  livintr  wight  would  have  him  life  behott  :* 

The  mortal  sting  his  angry  needle  shot 

Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder  seiz'd. 

Where  fast  it  stuck,  nor  would  thereout  be  got : 

The  grief  thereof  him  wondrous  sore  diseas'd, 

Nor  might  his  rankling  pain  with  patience  be  appeas'd. 

XXX IX. 

But  yet,  more  mindful  of  his  honor  dear 

Than  of  the  grievous  smart  which  him  did  wring, 

From  loathed  soil  he  can  him  lightly  rear, 

And  strove  to  loose  the  far  infixed  sting  : 

Which  when  in  vain  he  tried  with  struggeling. 

InOam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  hefl, 

And  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 

Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  asunder  cleA  ; 

Five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump  him  left. 

XL. 

Heart  cannot  think,  what  outrage  and  what  cries, 

With  foul  enfbulder'dj*  smoke  and  flashing  fire, 

The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the  skies, 

That  all  was  covered  with  darkness  dire  : 

Then  fraught  with  rancor,  and  engorged  ire, 

He  cast  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all ; 

And,  gathering  up  himself  out  of  the  mire 

With  his  uneven  wings,  did  fiercely  fall 

Upon  his  sun-bright  shield,  and  grip'd  it  fast  withal. 

*  Would  have  supposed  him  to  be  alive.  t  Errfoulder'dt  thick. 
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THE    TEMPLE    OF    HAR8. 


Wht  shulde  I  not  as  we)  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtreiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  rede  ? 
All  peinted  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  estrea'  of  the  grisly'  place. 
That  highte  the  gret  temple  of  Mara  in  Trace,' 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  soveraine  mansion. 

First  OD  the  wait  was  peinted  a  forest. 
Id  which  ther  wonneth'  neyther  man  ne  best. 
With  knotty  knarry'  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbles  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold  ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble*  and  a  swough,' 
As  though  a  storme  shuld  bresten  every  bough  : 
And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent,* 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipolent, 

■  Iniide.  1  DreadfuL  •  Thrice.  •  DwelUth. 

•  Corered  with  knaba.      <  A  rumble.      '  Soood  or  ooiie.      •  Declifify, 
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Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entiee' 

Was  loDge  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

And  thereout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  Tise,* 

That  il  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 

The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone, 

For  window  on  the  wall  ne  waa  ther  none, 

Through  which  men  mighten  any  light  diacerne. 

The  dore  was  all  of  adamant  eteme,* 

Yclcnched  overthwart  and  endelong 

With  yven  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong. 

Every  pillar  the  temple  to  Bustene 

Wa:j  lonne-gret,*  of  yren  bright  and  shene. 

Ther  saw  I  first  the  derke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  alle  the  compassing  ; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede,' 
The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  drede ;' 
The  smilcr  with  the  knif  under  the  cloke. 
The  shcpcn'  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke  ; 
The  trcson  of  the  mord'ring  in  the  bedde, 
The  open  worre,  with  woundes  all  bebledde  ; 
Conteke*  with  bloody  knife,  and  sharp  manaca.* 
All  full  of  chirking"  was  that  sory  place. 
The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
His  hcrte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  hair : 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  abode  on  bight. 
The  colde  dcth,  wilh  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Amiddes  oftbe  temple  sate  mischance, 
With  discomfort  and  sory  countenance. 
Yet  saw  I  wodenesse"  laughing  in  bis  rage, 

■  Entry.  ■  Violence. 

)  Ererlutii^.  •  Ai  large  round  >aa  tun,    •Live  cod. 

•  Ftm.  '  The  stable.  •  Cimtenlion. 

•TbreitioTmenaeei.  »  Unpleuant  ioudiI*.        <<  MadneM. 
11* 


Armed  complaint,  outhees,'  and  fierce  outrage  ; 
The  carrion  in  the  bush,  with  throte  ycorven' 
A  thousand  slaioe,  and  not  of  qualme  yslorven  ;' 
The  tyrant,  with  the  prey  hy  force  yraft ; 
The  toun  deatroied,  ther  was  nothing  laft. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippes  hoppesteres,* 
The  hunte  ystrangled  with  the  wild  berea  : 
The  sow  freling*  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  coke  yscalled,  for  all  his  long  ladel. 
Nought  was  foryete  by  th'  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte  ; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 
Th'  armerer,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 
That  forgeth  sharpe  awerdes  on  his  stith.* 
And  all  above  depeinted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour. 
With  thilke  sharpe  swerd  over  his  head 
Yhanging  by  a  subtle  twined  ihrcd. 
Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius  : 
Air  be  that  thilke  time  they  were  unbome. 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  thercbeforne,' 
By  manacing*  of  Mars,  right  by  figure, 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  punreiture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  cercles  above, 
Who  shall  be  slaine,  or  elles  ded  for  love. 
Sufiicetb  on  ensample  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  recken  hem  alle,  though  1  wolde. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  stood 


<  Oatcriei.  '  Cut  or  carved. 

*  ThB  dancing  shipa.   •  Devouring. 
I  Albeit  »  Before  that. 
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Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood,' 
And  over  his  hed  ther  shuien  two  figures 
Of  sterrefl,  that  ben  cleped  in  soriptures* 
That  one  Puella,  that  other  Rubeus. 
This  god  or  armcs  was  arrayed  thus: 
A  wolf  ther  stood  beforne  him  at  his  feet 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete  : 
With  subtil  pensil  peinted  was  this  etorie, 
In  redoubting  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie. 

The  OuglUa  TaU. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  TOURNAMENT. 

Great  was  the  feste  in  Athenes  thilke  day  ; 
And  eke'  the  lusty  aeson  of  thai  May 
Made  every  wight  to  ben  in  swiche  plesance. 
That  all  that  monday  justcn  they  and  dance, 
And  spcnden  it  in  Venue  highe  scrvise. 
Bui  by  the  cause  that  tiiey  shulden  rise 
Erly  a-morwc  for  to  seen  iho  fight. 
Unto  hir  resto  wcnten  they  at  night. 
And  on  llie  morwe  when  the  day  gao  spring, 
or  liora  and  harneis  noiso  and  clallering 
Ther  was  in  ihe  hoslelrirs  all  utfoute: 
And  to  the  paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
Of  lordcs,  upon  stedes  and  palfriea, 

Thur  may  St  thou  see  dovising'  of  harneis 
So  uncouth  and  so  richc,  and  wrought  so  wele 
Of  goldsnnilhry,  of  brouding,*  and  of  slele ; 
The  shieldes  brighte,  tesleres,  and  irappures  :* 

■  Hid.  •  Wriliiii>«.  ■  Aim  or  moraovcr. 
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Gold.hewen  helmes,  hauberkee,  coto-annures ; 
Loirdts  in  paremeDlea'  on  bir  coursers, 
Knightes  of  retenue,  and  eke  squires, 
Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling, 
Gniding*  of  shieldes,  with  lainers'  lacing; 
Tber  as  nede  is,  they  were  nothing  idel : 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  &aA  hammer  priking  to  and  fro ; 
Yemea  on  fote,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  thicke  as  they  may  gon  ; 
Pipes,  Irompes,  nakeres,*  and  clariounes, 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  bloody  sounea ; 
The  paleb  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun, 
Here  three,  iher  ten,  holding  hir  questioun, 
Devining*  of  the  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  som  sayde  il  shal  be  so : 
Som  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  herd, 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  haired  ; 
Som  saide  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  fighte : 
He  halh  a  sparlh'  of  twenty  pound  of  weight. 

Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
Long  after  that  the  sonne  gan  up  spring. 
The  great  Theeeua  that  of  his  slepe  is  waked 
With  minstralcie  and  noise  that  was  ymaked, 
Held  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleis  riche. 
Till  that  the  Theban  knightes  both  yliche' 
Honoured  were,  aod  to  the  paleis  fctlc.* 

Duke  Theseus  is  at  a  windowe  sette, 
Araied  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  trone  :* 

■  Rich  clothing.  •  Rubbing.  >  Stnpi  or  thoi^ 

•  Drumi  of  braas.  '  Diacusaing.         •  An  ua. 

>  Alike.  K  Brooght.  ■  Enthroned. 
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The  peple  presselh  thitherward  ful  sone 
Him  for  to  seeue,  and  doo  high  reverence, 
And  eke  to  berken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  herald  on  a  scaffold  made  an  o,' 
Till  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo  : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  ot  noise  all  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  will. 

The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Considered  that  it  were  destruction 
To  gentil  blood,  to  figfaten  in  the  guise 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise ;' 
Wherefore  to  shapen  that  they  shul  not  die, 
He  wol  his  ftrste  purpos  modifie. 

No  man  therefore,  on  peine  of  losse  of  lif, 
No  manner  shot,  ne  polUx,  ne  short  kntf 
Into  the  tJstes  send,  or  thider  bring, 
Ne  abort  awerd  for  to  slikewilh  point  biting 
Ne  man  may  draw,  ne  t>ear  it  by  bis  side. 
Ne  no  man  shall  unto  his  felaw  ride 
But  o'  course,  with  a  sbarpe  ygrounden  spere  : 
Poin'  if  him  list  on  foot,  himself  to  were.* 
And  he  tbnt  is  at  meschief,  shal  be  take. 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake, 
That  shall  be  ordeined  on  either  side, 
Thider  he  shall  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 
And  if  00  falle,  the  chevetain'  be  take 
On  either  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make,' 
No  longer  shall  the  tourneying  ylast. 
God  spede.you;  goth  forth  and'tay  on  foal.  ' 

With  longe  swerd  and  with  maae  fightelh  your  fill. 
Uoth  now  your  way,  this  is  the  lordes  will. 
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The  vols  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  beveo. 
So  loucte  cried  they  with  mery  stevea  :* 
God  save  awiche  a  lords  thai  is  so  good. 
He  wilneth  do  destruction  of  blood. 

3^  ICnif^Uet  Talt. 
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Up  gon  the  trompes  and  ihe  melodie. 
And  to  the  tistea  rit* 


By  ordinance)  thurgbout  the  citie  large, 
Hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  not  with  sarge. 
.  Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duke  gan  ride, 
And  these  two  Thebans  upon  eylher  side : 
And  after  rode  the  quene  and  Etnelie, 
And  afler  that  another  compagnie 
Of  one  and  other,  after  hir"  degree 
And  thus  they  passen  ihurghout  the  citee, 
And  to  the  Itstes  comen  they  betime  : 
ft  n'as  not  of  ihe  day  yet  fully  prime. 

When  set  was  Theseus  fui  rich  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  quene,  and  Emelie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  aboute  ; 
Unto  the  seles  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  through  the  gales  under  Mart,' 
Arcile,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
With  banner  red  is  entred  right  anon  ; 
And  in  the  eelve'  moment  Palaroon 
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Is,  under  Venus,  eatwani  in  the  place, 

With  banner  white,  and  hardy  chere  and  &ce. 

In  all  the  world  to  selcen  up  and  doun, 

So  even  without  variatiouo 

There  n'ere'  swich  compngnies  never  twey.' 

For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  coude  sey, 

That  any  had  of  other  avantage 

or  worthinesse,  ne  of  estat,  ne  age. 

So  even  were  they  chosen  for  to  gesae. 

And  in  two  ringes  fayre  Ibey  hem  dresae. 

Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  everich'  one, 

That  in  hire  nombre  gile  were  ther  non, 

Tho  were  the  gates  shette,  and  cried  was  loude ; 

Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knightea  praude. 

The  heralda  left  hir  priking  up  and  doun, 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarioun, 
There  is  no  more  lo  say,  but  east  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly'  in  the  rest ; 
In  goth  the  aharpe  spore'  into  the  side. 
Ther  aee  men  who  can  juste  and  who  can  ride. 
Ther  shiveren  shafles  upon  aheldes  thicke ; 
He  feleth  thurgli  the  herte-spone  the  pricke. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foote  on  highte ; 
Out  gon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  bright. 
The  helmcs  they  lo-hewen,  and  lo-sbrede ;' 
Out  brest  the  blood,  with  eterne  stremes  rede. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to.breste. 
He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gaa  threste.^ 
Ther  slomblcn  stedcs  strong,  and  doun  goth  all. 
He  roUelh  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball. 


•Spur. 
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He  foinelh  on  hU  Too'  with  a  truncheon, 
And  he  him  hurlleth  with  his  hors  adouo. 
He  thurgh  ihe  body  is  hurt,  and  eith  ytake' 
Maugre  his  hed,  and  brought  udIo  the  stake, 
Ab  forword'  was,  right  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  that  other  eide. 
And  sometime  doth'  hem  Theseus  to  rest, 
Hem  to  refresh  and  drinken  if  hem  lest. 

Ful  ofte  a  day  han  thilke  Thebanes  two 
Togeder  met,  and  wrought  echo  other  wo: 
Unhorsed  halh  eche  other  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  n'as  no  tigre  ia  the  vale  of  Galaphey* 
When  that  hire  whelpe  is  stolen,  when  it  is  lite,' 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jelons  heart  upon  this  Pslamon  : 
Ne  in  Belmarie  ther  n'is  so  fell'  leon. 
That  hunted  is,  or  icr  his  hunger  wood,* 
Ne  of  hJ9  prey  desireth  so  the  blood, 
As  Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 
The  jelous  strokes  on  hir*  helmes  bite  ; 
Out  renneth  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Sointime  an  ende  ther  ia  of  every  dede. 
For  er  the  sonne  unto  the  resle  went, 
The  alronge  King  Emetrius  gan  hent'° 
This  Palamon,  as  he  fought  with  Arcite, 
And  made  his  sv/eri  drpe  in  his  ftesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Unyolden,"  and  ydrawen  to  the  slake. 

1  Foe.  '  Since  taken.  '  AgreemonL  <  Doeth  or  c&oseth. 

»  Galapher  and  Belmarie  are  by  Tjrwhitt  suppoMi]  to  bo  proTiDce*  of 

Mauritania. 

•  Little,         '  Furious  lion.  ■  Mad.  •  Their. 

••  Seize.  "  Not  having  luiraodered. 
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Aod  in  the  rescous'  of  thia  Palamon 

The  strange  King  Licurge  is  borne  adouD : 

And  KiDg  BmetriuB  for  alt  his  slrengthe 

Is  borne  out  of  his  sodel  a  swerdes  length, 

So  hitte  him  PalanKm  or'  he  were  take  : 

But  all  for  naught,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  : 

His  herdy  herte  might  him  helpen  naught, 

He  must  abiden,  whan  that  he  was 'caught 

By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Who  sorwetb  now  but  woful  Palamon  7 
That  must  no  more  goo  again  to  fight. 
And  whan  that  Theseus  hath  seen  that  sight. 
Unto  the  folke  that  foughten  thus  eche  on, 
He  cried,  )io !  ito  more,  for  it  is  doD. 
i  wul  be  trewe  juge,  and  not  partie, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shall  have  Bmelie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fayre  ywonne. 

l%e  lOiigkla  TaU. 


DEATH    OP    ARCITE. 

The  fierce  Arcite  hath  off  his  helm  ydoo, 
And  on  a  courser  for  to  show  his  face 
He  priketh  endelong  the  targe  place, 
Loking  upward  upon  his  Emetie ; 
And  she  again'  him  cast  a  friendlicb  eye, 
And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  fire  iafemal  Bteito, 

't.  *  Bcror«.  •  Agiintt  or  opan. 


From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Saturne, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  turne, 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundered  as  he  lepe: 
And  ere  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe, 
He  pight'  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  head. 
That  !□  the  ptaoe  he  lay  as  he  were  ded, 
His  breat  to-broken  with  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face. 

Anon  he  was  yborne  out  of  the  place 
With  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  paleis. 
Tho  was  he  corven*  out  of  his  harneis, 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  blive,' 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie  and  live,* 
And  olway  crying  afler  Emelie. 

Swelleth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
•      Encreseth  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 
The  clotered'  blood,  for  any  leche-crafl, 
Corriimpeth,'  and  is  in  his  bouke^  ylaft. 
That  neither  veine- blood,  ne  ventousing,* 
No  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 
The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swelte, 
And  every  lacerle'  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  shent  with  venime  and  corruptioun. 
Him  gaineth  neyther,  for  to  get  bis  lif, 
Vomit  upward,  ne  dounward  laxatif; 
All  is  to-brosteo  thilke  region  ; 
Nature  bath  now  no  domination. 
And  certainly  (her  nature  wol  not  werche, 
Farewel  physike  ;  go  bere  the  man  to  oherche. 

I  Pitched.  '  Then  he  was  cut  out  of,  k^. 

>  Quickly.  •  Life.  '  Clotted.  >  Co 

'  Body.  >  Cupping.  ■  Wound. 


SPENSER  AND  THE  FAERY  QUEEN. 


And  pointing  forth,  "Lo!  yonder  is,"  said  she, 

"  The  brazen  towre,  in  wliicli  my  parents  dear, 

For  dread  of  tliot  hufjc  fiend  eniprison'd  be  ; 

Whom  I  from  far  see  on  tlie  walls  appear, 

Whose  sight  my  ferble  soul  doth  greatly  cheer, 

And  on  the  top  of  oil  I  do  espy 

The  watchman  wailing  tidings  glad  to  hear, 

That,  O  my  parents,  might  I  happily 

Unto  you  bring,  to  ease  you  of  your  misery !" 


With  that  ihey  heard  a  roaring  hideous  sound, 

That  all  the  air  with  terror  tilled  wide. 

And  aeem'd  uueath  to  shake  the  Btedfast  ground. 

Eftsoons  that  dreadful  dragon  they  espied. 

Where  sirelch'd  he  lay  upon  ihe  sunny  side 

Of  a  greol  hill,  himself  like  a  great  liill ; 

But,  all  so  soon  as  he  from  far  dcscry'd 

Those  giistring  arms  that  heaven  with  light  did  fill, 

He  rous'd  liimself  full  blithe,  and  hastened  them  until. 


Then  bade  the  knight  his  lady  yode*  aloof, 

And  to  an  hill  heraclf  withdraw  aside : 

From  whence  she  might  behold  that  battle's  proof. 

And  eke  be  safe  from  danger  far  descry'd  : 

She  him  obey'd,  and  turned  a  little  wide. — 

Now,  0  lliou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned  dame. 

Fair  imp  of  Phoebus  and  his  aged  bride, 

The  nurse  of  time  and  everlasting  fame. 

That  warlike  hands  ennoblest  with  immortal  name  ; 


So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 

Aa  in  this  world  right  now  ae  know  I  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  wol  doo'  all  hU  life. 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  hia  wif, 

Foryete'  not  PalamoD,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  to  faille  began. 
For  from  bis  feet  up  to  hia  brest  wan  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovemome. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failed  his  breth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 
Ilia  laste  word  was;  Mercy,  Einelie  ! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  came  never  I  cannot  lellen  where.    . 

I^  KnighUM  Tale. 


THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OP    A   GENTLEMAN. 

"  Villanie'  at  the  beginning 
I  woll,"  said  Love,  "  over  all  thing 
Thou  leave,  if  thou  wolt  ne  be 

False  and  trespace  ayenst'  me  ; 
1  curse  and  blame  generally 
All  hem  that  I  oven  v  ill  any, 

»  Will  do.  '  Forgat 

*  AajUting  UDbecoming  the  chincter  of  ■  geatlemuL        *  Agiiatt, 
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For  villanie  maketh  villeine 

And  by  his  deeds  a  chorle  is  seeoe. 

These  vilUines  arne  without  pitie, 
Friendship,  love,  and  all  bountie, 
1  nill'  receive  into  my  servise 
Hem  that  been  viltaines  of  emprise' 

But  underatond  in  thine  entent* 
That  this  is  not  mine  enlendement,    . 
To  clepe*  no  wight  in  no  ages 
Onely  geniil'  for  his  linages; 
But  who  so  is  vertuous, 
And  in  his  port  not  outrageous. 
When  Buch  one  thou  seest  thee  befome) 
Though  he  bo  not  gentil  born. 
Thou  mayest  wel  sayn  this  in  sooth, 
That  he  is  gentil,  because  he  doth 
As  longelh'  to  a  gentleman : 
Of  hem  none  other  dcme'  I  can, 
For  certainly  wiihouten  dreede,' 
A  chorie  is  dcmed  by  his  deede, 
Of  high  or  low,  as  ye  may  see, 
Or  of  what  kindred  that  he  bee; 
Ne  say  nought  for  none  evil  will,     , 
Thing  that  is  to  holden  still, 
It  is  no  worship*  to  mis-saie, 
Thou  mayest  ensample  take  of  Kaye, 
That  was  sometime  for  aiis-sayeng. 
Hated  both  of  old  and  yong  : 
As  far  as  Liawcin  the  worthie, 
Was  praised  for  his  curtcsie. 


Will  DoL 

>  By  choice  or  profesaioo. 

CsU. 

'Jndgment 

1  Doubt. 

•  C»edit. 
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Kaye  was  haled,  for  he  was  fell, 
Of  word  dispilous'  and  cruel! ; 
Wherefore  be  wise  and  acqueintable, 
Goodly  of  word  and  resonable  : 
Both  to  lesse,  and  eke  to  mare,* 
And  whan  thou  comest  there  men  are, 
Iiooke  that  thou  have  in  custome  ay* 
First  to  salve*  hem  if  thou  may : 
And  if  it  fall,  that  of  hem  some 
Salve  the  first,  be  no  dumb, 
But  quite'  him  courtesly  auone 
Without  abiding,'  ere  they  gone. 

For  nothing  eke  thy  tongue  apptie 
To  apeken  wordes  of  ribaldrie, 
To  villaine  apeche  in  no  degree 
Let  never  thy  lippe  unbounden  bee : 
For  1  nought  hold  him  in  good  faith 
Curteous,  that  foule  wordes  saith  : 
And  all  women  to  serve  and  preise, 
And  to  thy  power  their  honour  raise ; 
And  if  that  any  missayer' 
Despise  women,  that  thou  mayest  hear. 
Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  still. 
And  set  thy  might  and  all  thy  will 
Women  and  ladies  for  to  plcsc. 
And  to  do  thing  that  may  hem  ease. 
That  they  ever  speake  good  of  thee, 
For  so  thou  maiest  best  praised  bee, 

Looke  from  pride  thou  keepe  thee  wele. 
For  thou  mayest  both  perceive  and  feele, 
That  pride  is  both  follie  and  sin, 
'  Angry.  •  To  le»  and  greater.  >  Ever,  «  S*]d 

•  Requite.         <  Delaying.  '  Sltnderar. 
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And  he  that  pride  h&th  him  within, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise, 
Maken  ne  aouplen'  to  service : 
For  Priilc  is  found  in  every  part 
ConCrarie  unto  Loves  art. 

Boniaiiat  of  tkt  1 


APPAREL   AND   DEMEANOR    OF 
THE    GALLANTS    OF    CHAUCER'S    TIME." 

Ha  that  loveth  truely, 
Should  him  conteine  jollily, 
Without  pride  in  sondrie  wise,' 
And  him  disijuisen  in  queinteise,* 
For  queint  array,  without  drede 
Is  nothing  proude,  who  taketh  hede, 
For  fresh  array,  aa  men  may  see 
Without  pride  may  ol\e  bee. 

Maintaine  thyself  afler  thy  rent* 
Of  robe  and  che  of  garment, 
For  many  si  the'  faire  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  tiling. 

And  looke  alway  that  they  be  shape 
(What  garment  that  thou  shalt  make), 
Of  him  that  can  beat  do. 
With  all  that  partaineth  thereto, 

1  PliiDt. 

*  Thi*  KlKtion  is  made  Ins  for  it*  poetical  merit*,  than  becauM  it  ii  a 
cliTiou*  and  truthful  partraiturs  of  tha  gallant*  of  a  chivalrou*  age ;  with 
whom — a*  indeed  with  t\\  of  Cho  higher  clasaei — there  preraileil  an  es- 
ccMlTe  fondnes*  for  dreta  and  eitriTigxQt  migaiflcence. 

*  Id  *arioui  mode*.        •  Ezcesure  nealne**.        •  Income.        *'\Soitt*. 


Pointes  and  sleeves  be  well  sittand,' 

Right  and  sireight  on  the  hand, 

Ofshoone'  and  bootes,  new  and  &ire, 

Looke  at  the  least  you  have  a  paire, 

And  that  they  sit  so  fetously,* 

That  these  rude  may  utterly 

Marraile,  sith  that  they  sit  so  plaine, 

How  that  they  come  on  or  off  again. 

Weare  streighte  gloves  with  aum^re* 

Of  ailke:  and  alway  with  good  chere 

Do  yeve,*  if  thou  have  richesse, 

And  if  thou  have  nought,  then  spend  the  lesse. 

Alway  be  merry,  if  thou  may, 

But  waste  not  thy  good  alway  : 

Have  hatte  of  floures  fresh  as  May, 

Chapelet  of  roses  of  Whitsunday, 

For  such  array  ne  costeth  but  lite. 

Thine  hondes  wash,  thy  teeth  make  white, 

And  leth  no  filth  upon  thee  bee. 

Thy  nailes  blacke,  if  thou  mayst  see, 

Voide  it  all.way  deliverly, 

And  kembe  thine  head  right  jollily : 

Farce*  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise. 

For  that  of  love  is  not  ih'  emprise,' 

For  love  doth  haten,  as  I  finde 

A  beautee  that  cometh  not  ofKinde: 

Alw:iy  in  herte  I  rede*  thee, 

Glad  and  merry  for  to  bee. 

And  be  as  joyful  as  thou  can. 

Love  hath  no  joy  of  sorrowful  man, 

For  ever  of  love  the  sikenesse 


•  Dimniaeoi 
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Is  meint'  wiih  sweet  and  bitteroesse. 

The  sore  of  love  is  marvailous, 

For  now  the  lover  is  joyous, 

Now  csQ  he  plaine,  now  can  he  groaO) 

Now  can  he  siogen,  now  maken  oxxui, 

To-day  he  plain eth  for  heavinesse. 

To-morrow  he  plaineth  fbr  jolynesM  : 

The  life  of  love  is  full  contrarie. 

Which  •toundemele*  can  oft  varie : 

But  if  tbou  canst  mirthes  make, 

That  men  iu  gre'  woU  gladly  take, 

Doe  il  goodly  I  command  thee. 

For  men  should,  wheresoever  they  be, 

Doe  thing  that  hem  fitting  is. 

For  thereof  Cometh  good  loos*  and  prisi 

Wherof  that'  thou  be  vertuoua 

Ne  bo  not  strange  ne  daungeroua:* 

For  If  that  thou  good  rider  be,      ^ 

Pricke  gladly  that  men  may  see ; 

In  Brn>es  also  if  thou  conne' 

Pursue  till  thou  a  name  hast  wonne : 

And  if  thy  voice  be  fairo  and  clere 

Thou  shall  maken  no  gret  daungere. 

When  to  sing  they  goodly  pray. 

It  is  thy  worship  to  obay  : 

Also  to  you  it  longeth  aye. 

To  harpe  end  cillerne,  daunce  and  playe. 

For  if  he  can  well  foot  and  daunce. 

It  may  him  greatly  doe  avaunce,* 

I  Mingled.  >  Momentsril;. 

'  FlcMure.  *  Loa,  or  renown.  *  On  tecoaal 

'  Coj,  difficnlt  *  Art  tbU.  •  Prolt 


Emong'  eke  for  thy  lady  sake, 

Looke  that  no  man  thee  Bcarsa'  may  hold 

For  that  may  greevu*  thee  manifold : 

Reson  woll  that  a  lover  bee 

In  his  yefles  more  large  and  Tree 

Than  chorles  that  beu  not  of  loving. 

Yet  with  o  thing  I  th<^e  charge, 
That  ia  to  wy,  that  thou  he  large* 
Unto  the  maid,  thy  lifdoth  serve, 
So  best  her  thanke  thou  sh alt.  deserve. 
Yeve  her  giftea  and  gette  her  grace, 
For  so  thou  may  thanlce  purchase,* 
That  she  thee  worthy  hold  and  free, 
Thy  ladie,  and  all  that  may  thee  see. 
Also  her  servants  worship  aie 
And  please  as  muche  as  thou  maie, 
Great  good  through  hem  may  come  to  thee. 
Because  with  her  they  ben  privee : 
They  shall  her  tell  how  ibey  thee  fand' 
Curteous  and  wise,  and  well  doand,^ 
And  she  shall  preise  well  thee  more. 
Looke  out  of  lond  thou  be  no  fore,* 
And  if  such  cause  thou  have,  that  ihee 
Behoveth  to  gone  out  ofcountree 
Leave  hole*  thine  hearte  in  hostage, 
Till  Ihou  againe  make  thy  passage, 
Thiake  long  to  see  the  swete  thing 
That  hath  thine  hearte  in  her  keeping. 

Ramaunt  of  tht  Bott. 
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FORTUNE. 
It  is  of  Love,  u  of  Fortune, 
That  chaungeth  ofl  and  nill  oontune ;' 
Which  whylome*  well  on  fclke  Bmile 
And  glombe'  on  hem  another  while, 
Now  friend,  now  foe,  ahalt  her  feele, 
For  a  twinkling  toumeth  her  whele. 
She  can  writhe  her  head  away, 
This  is  the  concourse*  of  her  play. 
She  can  arcise'  thai  dolh  nmume, 
And  whirle  adoune,  and  overtounK, 
Who  aittcth  htgheat,  but  as  her  lust,* 
&  foole  is  he  that  will  her  trust. 

The  Itomaunt  efllit  Sett. 


REASON'S  CHARACTER  OF  LOVE. 

Love  ia  an  hatcfull  pees, 

A  free  scquitaunee  without  releea, 

And  through  the  fl^t'  full  of  falshode, 

A  aihemcsae'  all  set  in  drede, 

In  herle  is  a  despairing  hope. 

And  full  of  hope  it  ia  wanhope,* 

Wise  wodcnease,"  and  void"  reaaoun, 

A  awete  perill  in  to  droun, 

A  heavy  burthen  light  to  bcare, 
Continns.  >  Once  on  a  tima.   >  Gloomed,  or  looked  floony. 

Natotal  euuTM.  >  Lill  up  thoM.       *  Ai  *ha  choow*.     TBrin. 

BMUitrMtlBdotiW.   'Deqiwr.  "Utdaam.  "Knpty, 


A  wicked  wave  away  to  weare. 
It  is  Carybdis  perillous, 
Disagreabte  and  gracious, 
It  is  discordauDce  that  cao  accord, 
And  Hcoordaunce  to  discord, 
It  is  coDDiog  without  BcioDoe, 
Wisedooi  without  sapience, 
Witte  without  discretion, 
Havoire'  without  possessiou  ; 
It  is  tike  heel  and  hole  sikeneaae, 
A  trust  drouned  and  dronkenease, 
And  health  full  of  maladie, 
And  charitee  fuH  of  envie. 
And  anger  full  of  aboimdance 
And  a  greedie  suffiaaunoe. 
Delight  right  full  of  heavinesse. 
And  drerihed'  full  ofgladnesse. 
Bitter  sweetnesse  and  swete  errour. 
Right  evil  savoured  good  savour. 
Sin  that  pardon  hath  within, 
And  pardon  spotted  without  sin ; 
A  paine  also  it  is  joyous, 
And  felonie  right  pitous,' 
Also  play  that  selde' js  stable, 
And  sled  fastness  right  moveable, 
A  strength  wicked  to  stond  upright. 
And  feebleness  full  of  might, 
Witte  unavised,  sage  follie. 
And  joy  full  of  tourmentrie, 
A  laughter  it  is  weeping  aye. 
Rest  that  travaileth  night  and  day  j 
Also  a  swete  Hell  it  is, 
I  Wsalth.     •  SorrowfiilBeBs.      ■  Vitdane*  fall  of  morcjr. 
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And  a  aorrowrul  Paradeis, 

A  pleasant  gaile  and  eaaie  prUoua 

And  full  of  froste  sammer  seasoun: 

Prime  temps'  full  of  frostes  white 

And  May  devoid  of  all  delite  ; 

With  sere  braunches,  blossoroes  ungrene, 

And  new  fruit  filled  with  winter  tene  j 

It  is  a  slowe'  may  not  forbenre 

Ragges  ribaDed*  with  gold  to  wear  : 

And  if  thou  wolt  well  love  eschew. 

For  to  escape  out  of  his  mew* 

And  make  all  hole  thy  sorow  to  slake, 

No  belter  counsaile  maiat  thou  take 

Than  ihinke  to  lleen  well  ywisi, 

May  nought  heipe  else :  for  wite'  thou  this 

If  thou  fly  it,  it  shall  flee  thee, 

Follow  it,  and  followcn  shall  it  thee. 

"Du  Bomaunl  of  tht  Sot. 


SEPULCHRE    OF    PITY. 

1  ROSE  and  yode*  my  way, 
And  in  the  temple  as  I  yede,  I  sey' 

A  shrine  surmounting  all  in  stones  rich, 

Of  which  llie  force  was  pleasaunce  to  mine  ey, 

With  diamond  or  saphire,  never  liche 

I  have  none  scene,  ne  wrought  so  wondorly. 

•  Spring.  •Moth.  >  Bcrdered.  'Ciga. 

» Know.  •  Wont  » Saw. 


So  vhen  I  met  with  Philabone  in  liie 
I  gan  df  tnaad,  who  ie  this  sepulture  ? 
"  Forsooth,"  quod  she,  "  a  tender  creature 

Is  shrined  tliere,  and  Pity  is  her  nams  ; 
She  saw  an  eagle  wreke  him  on  a  fly, 
And  pluck  his  wing,  and  eke  him  in  his  game, 
And  lender  herte  of  that  hath  made  her  die." 

T%e  Court  qf  Late. 


HOUSE    UF   FAME. 


It  stood  upon  so  high  a  rock, 

Higher  standeth  noae  in  Spaine ; 

But  up  I  clambe'  with  moch  paine. 

And  though  to  climbe  greeved  me, 

Yet  I  ententife  was  to  see. 

And  for  to  poren  wonder  low 

If  I  coude  any  wise  yknow 

What  manner  stone  Ihis  roche'  was, 

For  it  was  like  a  limed'  glass, 

But  that  it  shone  full  more  cicre ; 

But  of  what  congeled  matere 

It  was,  I  n'isle  redely,' 

But  at  the  last  espied  I 

And  found  that  it  was  every  dele' 

A  roche  of  yse'  and  not  of  stele : 


I  cumbered. 

'  I  will  not  readily. 


•Bock. 
>  Every  bit 
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Thought  I,  "  By  Saint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
This  were  a,  feeble  foundement' 
To  builden  oo  a  place  hie. 
He  oughle  him  Utile  to  glorifie, 
That  hereon  bilte,  God  so  me  save." 

Then  sawe  I  oil  the  hall  ygrave 
With  famous  folkes  names  fele,* 
That  hod  been  in  much  wele 
And  Ibcir  fames  wide  yblow,* 
But  wel  unneth'  might  I  know 
And  letters  for  to  rede 
Hir  names  by,  for,  out  of  drede,' 
They  wereo  almost  out  thawed  so. 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte*  away  of  every  name, 
So  unfanious  was  waxed  hir  fame ; 
But  men  say,  what  may  ever  last  } 

Then  gan  I  in  mine  herte  cast, 
That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beate, 
For  on  that  other  side  I  sey,^ 
Of  thia  hill  that  northward  lay, 
How  it  was  written  full  of  names 
Of  folko  that  had  afore  great  fames. 
Of  old  time,  and  yet  they  were 
As  fresh  as  men  had  written  hem  there 
The  self-day,  or  that  houre 
That  1  on  hem  began  to  poure. 

Hmuee/Famt. 


FAME'S  HALL  AND  THE  GODDESS  OF  FAM 

Of  this  hall,  now  what  need  is 
To  tellcn  you  that  every  wall 
Of  it,  and  roof  and  floor  with  all, 
Was  plated  halTa  fbote  thicke 
Of  golde,  and  that  n'as  not  wicke,' 
But  for  to  prove  in  all  wise 
As  fine  as  ducket  in  Veaise, 
Of  which  too  little  in  my  pouche  is, 
And  they  were  set  as  thicke  of  ouches' 
Fine,  of  the  finest  stones  faire, 
That  men  reden  in  a  lapidare, 
Or  as  grasses  growen  in  a  mede. 
But  it  were  all  too  long  to  rede 
The  names,  and  therefore  1  pace  }' 
Biit  in  this  lustie  and  riche  place 
That  Fames  hall  called  was. 
Full  much  prees  of  folke  ther  n'as, 
Ne  crouding,  for  too  much  prees, 
But  all  on  hie  above  a  dees* 
Satte  in  a  see*  imperial. 
That  made  was  of  nibie  royall. 
Which  (bat  a  carbuncle  b  ycalled, 
I  sawe  perpetually  installed, 
A  feminine  crefUure, 
That  never  formed  by  nature 
Was  such  another  thing  I  saie  : 
For  alderfirst,*  soth  to  saie 
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Me  thought  that  she  was  so  lila 

That  the  length  ofti  cubite 

Whs  longer  than  she  seined  be, 

But  thus  soone  iu  a  while  she 

Her  self  thus  wonderly  streight,' 

That  with  her  feet  she  th'  erthe  reight,* 

And  with  her  bedde  she  touched  Heaven, 

There  as  shineth  the  sterres  seven. 

And  thereto  yet,  as  to  m^  wit, 

I  saw  a  greater  wonder  yet 

Upon  her  eyen  to  behold. 

But  certainly  I  hem  never  ttrfd' 

For  as  fele'  eyen  had  she 

As  fethers  upon  ibules  be, 

Or  weren  on  the  bestes  foure 

That  Goddes  trone  can  honour. 

As  wrileth  John  in  the  Apocalips, 

Her  hair  that  weis  oundie  and  crips' 

As  burned  gold  it  shone  lo  see.* 

And  sooth  to  tellen,  also  ehee 
ilad  also  fele  up  standing  earee. 
And  tonges,  as  on  best  been  heres,' 
And  on  her  fecte  waxen  saw  I 
Partriche  winges  redily. 

But  Lord  the  perrie*  and  the  richesse 
I  saw  sitting  on  the  goddesae. 
And  the  heavenly  melodie 
Of  songes  full  of  armooie 
I  heard  about  her  throne  ysong. 
That  all  the  palais  wall  rong, 

)utitrelched.  *  Reached.  ■  Counted, 

tlanj.  •  WariDg  tnd  coiled.      ■  Sight. 

is  on  beMt*  are  hain.    *  Jewell. 


So  song  the  mightj'  muse,  she 
That  cleped  is  Caliope, 
And  her  seven  itisterne  eke 
That  in  hir  faces  seemen  meke, 
And  evermore  eternally 
They  song  of  Fame,  thus  heard  I, 
"  Heried'  be  thou  and  ihy  name, 
Goddess  of  renoun  and  of  Fame." 

Then  was  I  ware  at  the  last 
As  1  mine  eyen  gaa  up  cast. 
That  this  like'  noble  queene 
On  her  shoulders  gan  sustene 
Both  the  armes  and  the  name 
Of  those  that  had  lai^e  fame, 
And  thus  found  I  sitting  this  goddes 
In  noble  honour  and  richesse, 
Of  which  I  stinte  awhile  now 
Other  thing  to  tellen  you. 


Home  efFoMt. 


XII. 

THE   TRUMP    OF    SLANDER   OR    DIPPAME 

What  did  thiy  E!olus,  but  he 
Tooke  out  his  blacke  trump  of  brass 
That  fouler  than  the  devil  was. 
And  gan  this  trompe  for  to  blow 
As  all  the  world  should  overthrow. 
Throughout  every  regioun 
Went  this  foulo  trumpes  soun, 

■  Piaiied.  <  Sama. 
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As  swifle  as  a  pellet'  out  of  a  gunne 
When  fire  is  in  the  pouder  ruune, 
And  such  a  smoke  gaa  out  wende 
Out  of  ihe  foule  trumpes  ende, 
Blacke,  blue,  greniah,  swartiBh,  red, 
As  doth  where  that  men  melte  lead. 
So,  all  on  hie  from  the  tewell  ;* 
And  therlo  sow  I  oDe  thing  well 
That  the  farther  that  it  raane 
The  greater  wezen  it  beganne. 
As  doth  a  river  from  a  well. 
And  it  stanke  as  Ihe  pilte  of  Hell. 


XIII. 

THE    HOUSE    OF    RUMOUR. 

Then  sawe  1  aland  in  a  valley 
Under  Ihe  caslle  faslc*  by, 
An  house,  that  it  of  Dedali 
That  Laborinlus  olepcd'  is, 
N'as'  made  so  wonderly  ywis, 
Ne  halfe  so  queinlly  ywrought; 
And  evermore,  as  swift  as  thought. 
This  qucint  house  about  went. 
That  ncvcrinoio  it  slill  slant,* 
And  there  came  out  so  great  a  noiao 
That  hud  it  stondc  upon  Oise 
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Men  might  h&ve  be&rd  it  easily 
To  Rome,  I  trowe  aikerly.' 

And  all  ibis  bouse  of  which  I  fede, 
Wtis  miide  of  twiggM,  salow,'  rede, 
Aod  greeu  eke,  and  some  were  white, 
Such  as  meo  to  Ihe  cages  twite,' 
Or  makeu  of  these  paDiiiera. 
Or  els  hutches  or  dofiers, 
That  for  the  awough'  and  for  the  twines, 
This  house  was  also  full  of  gigges,* 
And  also  full  eke  of  chirkiogs' 
And  of  many  other  werkings. 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees' 
As  many  as  levea  ben  on  trees 
In  summer  when  they  ben  greene, 
And  on  the  roof  yet  men  may  scene 
A  thousand  boles,  and  wel  mo, 
To  letten  the  eoune  out  go, 
And  by  day  in  every  tide 
Bene  all  the  dores  open  wide. 
And  by  night  eche  one  unsbet, 
Ne  porter  is  there  none  to  let 
No  maner  tidings  in  lo  pace,' 
Ne  never  rest  is  in  that  place 
That  it  n'is  611ed  full  of  tidings 
Either  loud  or  of  whisperings, 
And  ever  all  the  houses  angles 
Is  full  of  townings*  and  of  jangles," 
Of  warres,  of  peace,  of  marriages. 
Of  restes,  and  of  labour,  of  viages,ii 

'  Surely.   '  «  Yellow.  •  Twiat.  «  Soi 

•  Odd  soundi.       <  Chirping*.  '  Eatruices.        "  Pm 

•  Wbisperiogs.    «>  Babblini^.  n  Voyages, 


SPKNSER  AND  THE  FAERY  QUEEN. 


Atiil  lliiil  lu-r  nnvTvil  book,  willi  blood  ywrit,* 

'I'liiit  iiotii^  iiciiilil  rc'uil  i-x<:n]it  hIio  did  ihcm  teaoh, 

Kbii  iiiiici  liiiii  iliHulum^d  I'vnry  wliil; 

And  Iii'iivonly  dnuuinfrttx  ilicn'out  did  pronoh, 

Ttiiil  wcukiT  wit  [if  iiiuii  could  never  rcnoh  ; 

or  (Jivl ;  <if  i;rR(:(' ;  of  Jiwtiw  ;  of  Frne-will ; 

'I'biit  wotitlcr  wiw  to  hiuir  her  (joodly  Hpccch ; 

[■'cir  n\v'  wiiH  nlilo  with  tier  worth  (o  kill. 

And  niiw)  ngain  Id  lifn  tlm  licnrt  tliat  nhfl  did  thrill. 


And,  whnn  oho  list  {wurout  her  larfj^or  spright, 

Hlio  would  uiiittiiitiiid  llin  liiiHty  nun  to  alay, 

I  )r  lmckw[ir<l  turn  liiH  cixiriid  froni  licavrn'a  height : 

■Soinr'tinioH  f^rt'M  IiohIh  or  men  hIic  ci 

Dry-sluHl  1(1  [iittw  hIii'  jiartN  ilio  ItiiodH 

And  I'ku  hii|;i'  inonnliiinH  fnini  ihcir  im 

ti\u\  winild  LHiiimiitnd  llii<ni3i?lvoH  lo  bou 

Ami  tbn>w  in  rnging  wn  willi  rouriii);  Uiront : 

Aliiiiftlity  Uod  lirr  gave  liiicli  puwor  »nd  puiuance  great. 


lid  diainay ; 


r  [vwny, 


Tim  Tnithrul  knighl  now  grow  in  little  space, 
I)y  timrinK  her,  and  by  her  distcrii'  lore, 
'I'll  MUi-h  {HTlV-ction  at  ftll  lieuvi'uly  graoe, 
'riial  wretchi'd  world  hr  ^nn  liir  to  nblior, 
And  mortal  liTi'  gan  loath  ns  thing  forlorn, 
(iricvM  with  rciDPinbriuicc  of  his  wicked  waya, 
And  prii'k'd  with  nngtiiah  of  hU  xitix  »o  »oro, 
That  ho  di'Mr'd  lo  end  his  wrrtehed  days ; 
So  niuuh  tiio  dart  of  sinftil  gtiilt  the  aoul  diamftya ! 
*  I'tcril,  wtittan.  t   TMtg,  (wo. 
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That  certes,  in  this  world  n'ia  lefla 
So  maoy  ibrnied  by  nature, 
Ne  need  ao  many  a  creature, 
That  wel  unneth  in  that  place 
Had  I  a  foots  brede  of  space  : 
And  every  wi^ht  that  I  saw  there 
Rowned'  everich  in  others  eere, 
A  new  tiding  privily, 
Or  else  he  told  it  openly 
Right  thus,  and  said,  "  Know'st  thou 
Thai  is  betidde,*  lo,  right  now  1" 
"  No,"  quod  he,  "  tell  me  what :" 
And  ihen  he  told  him  this  and  that, 
And  swore  thereto  that  it  was  sooth,' 
Thus  hath  he  said,  and  thus  he  doth, 
And  this  shall  be,  and  thus  heard  I  say, 
That  shall  be  found  that  dare  I  lay  : 
That  all  the  folke  thai  is  on  live, 
Ne  have  the  conning  to  descrive' 
Those  things  that  1  heard  there. 
What  aloud  and  what  in  ear : 
But  all  the  wonder  most  was  this, 
When  one  had  heard  a  thing  ywis. 
He  came  streight  to  another  wight 
And  gan  him  tellen  anon  right, 
The  same  that  him  was  told 
Or*  it  a  furlong  way  was  old, 
And  gan  somewhat  for  to  eche* 
To  this  tiding  in  his  speake. 
More  than  ever  it  spolien  was. 
And  not  so  sone  departed  n'as 
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Tho  fro  him  that  he  ne  metle 
With  the  third,  and  ere  he  lette 
Any  iitound  he  told  him  also, 
Where  the  tidings  sothe  or  blse  : 
Yet  wold  he  tell  it  nsthelesse 
And  evermore  with  more  increase 
Than  it  was  erst:  thus  north  and  south 
Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  mouth, 
And  that  en  creasing  evermo 
As  &re  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparkle  sprongen  amis 
Til  a  citie  brent  up  is. 

Houit  a/  Fttme. 


XIV. 
THE    TOWER   OF    JEALOUSY. 
Now  it  is  lime  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousy, 
That  was  in  so  great  suspection  :i 
About  him  left  he  no  mason, 
That  Btono  could  lay,  ne  querrour,* 
He  hired  hem  to  make  a  tour : 
And  first,  the  roses  for  to  kepe. 
About  liiin  made  he  a  diche  deepe, 
Right  wonder  large,  and  also  broad. 
Upon  tho  which  also  stode 
Of  squared  sione  a  sturdy  wall, 
Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  alle  ; 
And  right  great  thicknen  eke  it  bare. 
About  it  was  founded  square 
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An  hundred  fadome  on  every  side, 
It  was  all  liche  long  and  wide, 
Least  any  time  it  was  assailed 
Full  well  about  it  was  battailed,i 
And  round  environ  eke  were  set 
Pull  many  a  rich  and  fair  touroet,* 
At  every  corner  of  this  wall 
Was  set  a  toure  full  principall 
And  everiche  had,  without  fable, 
A  portcullise  defensabla 
To  keepe  ofT  enemies,  and  to  greve, 
That  there  hir  force  would  preve.' 

And  eke  amid  this  purprise* 
Was  made  a  tour  of  great  maistrise,* 
A  fairer  saw  no  man  with  sight. 
Large  and  wide,  and  of  great  might, 
They  dradde  none  assaui, 
Of  ginne,  gonne,  nor  skafiaut,* 
The  tempore  of  the  mortere 
Was  made  of  liquor  wonder  dear 
Of  quicklime  peniant  and  egre^ 
The  which  was  tempred  with  vinegre. 

The  stone  was  hard  of  adamaunt 
Whereof  ihey  made  the  fbundemaunt. 
The  toure  was  round  mode  in  compas, 
In  all  this  world  no  richer  was, 
Ne  better  ordained  therewithall ; 
About  the  tour  was  made  a  wall 
So  that  betwixt  that  and  the  tour, 
Roses  were  set  of  sweet  savour. 
With  many  roses  thai  they  here  ; 

'  KmbattW.  '  Turret  '  Ptotb.  *  Inclosnre. 

>  Workmanship.         •  Woodea  tower.         '  Piercing  and  iharp. 
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And  eke  within  the  castle  were 

SpTingoldi),'  gODOs,  bowe*  and  archers. 

And  eke  about  at  oomen 

Men  seen  o*er  the  wall  stond 

Great  engines,  who  were  nere  bond, 

And  in  the  kernels*  here  and  there 

Of  arblasters'  great  plentie  were. 

None  armour  might  bir  stroke  withstand, 

It  wore  folly  to  presse  to  hand ; 

Without  the  diche  were  listes  made 

With  wall  battailed  large  and  hrade,* 

For  men  and  horse  should  not  atl&ine 

Too  nigh  the  diche  over  the  plain. 

Thus  Jelousy  hath  environ 

Sette  about  his  garriaon, 

With  walles  round  and  diche  deepe, 

Onely  the  roser  for  to  keepe. 

And  Danger  early  and  late 

The  keyes  kept  of  the  outer  gate, 

The  whioh  opened  toward  the  east, 

And  he  had  with  him  at  the  least 

Thirtie  servants,  echone  by  name. 

T%e  Romaunl  of  the  Rate, 


GLUTTONY. 
Oqlotonib!  full  ofcursednesae; 
0  cause  first  of  our  confusioD 
O  original  of  our  damnation. 


■  Machine*  for  throwing  ttor 

■  Engion  Tot  ciating  tUrt*. 


Til  Christ  had  bought  ua  with  his  blood  again, 
Look  how  dear,  shortly  Ibr  to  sain, 
Abought  was  this  cursed  vilanie : 
Corrupt  was  all  this  world  for  glotonie. 

Adam  our  father,  and  his  wif  also, 
Fro  Paradise,  to  labour  and  to  wo, 
Were  driven  for  that  vioe,  it  is  no  drede. 
For  .while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede, 
He  was  in  Paradise,  and  when  that  he 
Ele  of  the  fruit  defended  on  a  tree, 
Anon  he  was  cast  out  to  wo  and  paine, 
O  glotonie,  on  the  wel  ought  us  to  plains.   . 

O  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
Folwen  of  excesse  and  of  glotonies, 
He  wotde  ben  the  more  mesurable. 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas  !  the  shorte  throat,  the  lendre  tnouth 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
In  erihe,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to-swinke,' 
To  gete  a  glutton  deintee  mete  and  drinke. 

The  Pardoneret  Tale. 


XVL 
DRUNKENNESS. 
A  LECHEBOtTS  thing  is  wine ;  and  dronkenesae 
Is  full  of  striving  and  of  w retched nesse. 
0  drunken  man,  disfigured  is  thy  face, 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace : 
And  through  this  drunken  nose,  seemeth  the  soun 
As  though  thou  saidesl  ay,  Sampaoun,  Sampsoun  : 
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And  yet,  God  wot,  Sarapaoun  dronk  never  no  wine. 

Thou  falleat,  as  il  were  a  sticked  swine : 

Thy  tonge  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure,' 

For  dronkenoesse  is  veray  sepulture 

Of  mannes  wit,  and  his  discretion. 

In  whom  that  drinke  hath  domination. 

He  can  no  counsel  kepe,  it  b  no  drede.' 

Now  kepe  you  Tro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede, 

And  namely  fro  the  wine  white  of  Lepe* 

That  is  to  sell  in  Pishstrete  and  in  Chepe.* 

This  wine  of  Spaino  crepeth  subtilly 

In  other  wines  growing  fasle  by. 

Of  which  there  riseth  swiche  fumoeitee, 

That  when  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  three. 

And  weneth  that  he  is  at  home  in  Chepe, 

He  is  in  Spuigne,  right  at  the  toun  of  Lepe, 

Not  at  the  Rochell,  ne  at  Burdeuz  toun  ; 

And  thanne  wol  he  say  Sampsoun,  Sompsoun. 

But  hearkeneth,  lordings,  one  word,  I  you  pray. 
That  all  the  eoveraine  actes,  dare  I  say, 
or  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament, 
Through  veray  God  that  is  omnipotent. 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayer: 
I^kelh  the  Bible,  and  there  ye  may  it  tere. 

Loke  Attila,  the  grete  conqueror 
Died  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonor, 
Bleding  ay  at  bis  nose  in  dronkennesse  : 
A  capitaine  ahulde  live  in  sobrenesse. 

Hie  Pardonera  TaU. 

rt.  •  Doubt.  *  A  Spaniih  town.  *  Chetpnda. 
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Hasasd'  is  veray  mother  of  lesinges, 
And  of  doceite,  and  cursed  foreBweringes : 
BlasphemiQgofChri9t,tnaniilaughter,  and  wast*  also 
Ofcatel,  and  oftimej  and  fiirlhermo 
It  is  reprevp,  and  contrary  of  honour 
For  to  ben  hold  a  common  hasardour. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mare  he  is  holden  desolate. 
If  that  a  Prince  useth  hasardie 
He  is,  as  by  common  opinion, 
Yhold  [he  lesse  in  reputation. 

Stilbon,  that  was  a  wise  embassadour, 
Wus  sent  to  Corinth  with  full  gret  honour, 
For  Callidone,  to  maken  hem  alliance. 
And  when  he  came  it  happed  him  par  chance, 
Thai  al!  the  grciest  that  were  of  that  lond 
Yplaying  atte  hazard  he  hem  found. 
For  which,  as  sone  as  that  it  mighle  be. 
He  stole  him  home  again  to  his  countree, 
And  sayde  there,  1  wol  not  lese  my  name, 
Ne  wol  not  take  on  me  so  great  diffame 
You  for  to  allie  unto  non  hasardours. 
Sendcth  Mme  other  wise  embassadours. 
For  by  my  trouthe,  me  lever  were  to  die 
Than  I  you  ahuld  to  hasardours  allie. 
For  ye  that  ben  so  glorious  in  honours 
Shal  not  allie  you  to  none  hasardoura. 
As  by  my  wille,  nc  as  by  my  Iretee. 
This  wise  philosopher  thus  sayd  he. 

The  PardojUTt*  TaU. 
I  GambliDi:.  •  \fta1a. 
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xvm. 

SWEARING. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  othes  false  and  grete 

A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookea  Irete, 

Gret  Hwering  is  a  thing  abhominable, 

And  false  swering  is  yet  more  reprevable. 

Tiie  highe  God  forbad  swering  at  all, 

Witnesse  on  Matthew :  but  in  special 

Of  swering  sailh  the  holy  Jeremie, 

Thou  shalt  swere  soth  thine  othes,  and  not  lie ; 

And  swere  in  dome,  and  eke  in  right wisneBse, 

But  idle  swering  is  a  curscdnesse. 

Behold  and  see,  that  in  the  firste  table 
Of  highe  Godded  hestes  honorable, 
How  that  the  second  hest  of  him  is  this. 
Take  not  my  name  in  idel  or  amis. 
Lo,  rather  he  forbiddeth  awiche  swering, 
Than  homicide,  or  many  another  thing. 
I  say  thai  as  by  order  thus  it  atoadeth ; 
This  knowelh  he  that  his,  hesles  undcrslondeth. 
How  that  the  second  hest  of  God  is  that. 
And  furthermore,  I  wol  thee  tell  all  plat,' 
That  vengeance  shall  not  parten  from  his  houw 
That  of  his  othes  is  outrageous. 
By  Goddcs  precious  hcrte,  and  by  hia  nailes. 
And  by  ihe  blood  of  Crist,  that  is  in  Hailes,' 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thine  is  cink  and  Iraye: 
By  Goddes  armes,  if  thou  falsely  playe, 
This  dagger  shul  throughout  thine  hertc  go. 

alj.  ■  The  Abbey  of  HuIm  ia  GloacwtenhiTK 
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This  fruit  cometh  of  the  bicchel  bones'  two, 
Forswering,  ire,  falseneese,  aod  homicide. 

Now  for  the  love  of  Christ  that  for  us  dide, 
Leieth'  your  othes,  bothe  great  aad  small. 


4  made  of  bonei. 
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Believinc  that  some  quotations  from  a  few  of  the  rare  otd  au. 
thora  alluded  lo  in  the  text,  will  not  be  incompatible  with  my 
subject,  and  will  at  the  same  time  prove  interesting,  both  as  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  measure  the  Btalure  of  Chaucer's  genius 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  as  illustrating  the  power  of  his  exam. 
pie ;  I  have  ventured  to  bring  together  some  selections  from 
Gowcr,  Douglas  and  Lydgate.  These  are  selected  from  the 
host  that  proclaimed  Chaucer  to  be  the  model  which  they  bad 
studied,  because  like  Saul  they  were  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  their  fellows,  and  by  their  labors  made  an  impressioa  upon 
our  literature,  which  is  (not  faintly)  discernible  at  this  remote 
time.  Their  genius  may  not  command  our  veneration,  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  they  did  good  service  in  clearing  away  the  ob- 
stacles, and  in  levelling  iho  rocks  and  chasms  which  beset  the 
path  so  soon  to  be  honored  by  the  august  presence  of  Spenser, 


[A.] 


Goieer. — John  Gower  did  not  write  anything  .In  English  before 
Chaucer  had  fint  led  the  way.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  done  so  then,  were  it  not  that  the  king  (Richard  II.),  ■■  hav. 
ing  met  him  rowing  on  the  Thames,  invited  him  into  the  royal 
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barge,  and  after  much  conversation  requested  bim  to  '  book  aome 
new  thing.' '"  In  obedience  to  this  command  he  wrote  the  Coo< 
fessio  Amantis,  upon  which  principally  hia  reputation  as  ■  poet 
depends.  All  hia  commentators  discover  in  this  work  a  unioQ  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense,  severe  maxima  of  morality,  and  the 
most  romantic  amatory  affectBtions.  Art  and  learning  are  every. 
_  where  visible,  but  his  fancy  is  cold  and  his  invention  barren. 
His  first  productions  were  written  either  in  the  French  or  Latin 
languages,  which  he  wrote  with  great  facility;  and  it  is  said  of 
his  manuscnpta  that  they  were  more  richly  illuminated  and  more 
sumptuously  finished  than  the  works  of  any  other  poet  of  that 
time. 

Some  critics  have  accused  him  of  being  "  given  to  change  with 
the  turns  of  state,"  and  of  having  deserted  the  fortunes  of  his 
royal  patron  when  it  became  dangerous  any  longer  to  adhere  to 
them.  But  a  cowardly  vacillation  is  incompatible  with  his  cha- 
racter, which  was  sober,  dignified  and  severe.  Indeed  the  charge 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  for  when  Richard  was  at  the 
summit  of  his  power,  and  ordered  the  book  referred  to  above  Id 
be  written,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  one  "in 
which  he  himself  might  often  look,"  Gower,  with  the  freedom  of 
a  true  patriot,  took  occasion  severely  to  censure  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  both  king  and  court,  in  especial  satirizing  the  vioe 
which  was  the  great  blot  upon  the  character  of  the  youthful  king, 
and  finally  cost  him  hb  crown,  his  foolish  fondness  for  fiivoritM. 
A  daring  so  unusual  in  a  courtier  of  that  time,  strongly  cootradiols 
the  inferential  charge  of  desertion  or  ingratitude. 

Il  is  Gower's  chief  praise,  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Chaucer,  who  loved  him  warmly,  and  applied  to  him  an  epithet 
which  will  always  be  coupled  with  his  memory,  "  the  moral 
Gower."     From  some  ciroumstancea  that  have  been  inveigled 

I  Ellis'*  Sp«c  Eng.  Poet),  vol.  i.,  p.  137,  and  Warton's  Hirt.  Eng.  Poe^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  a 
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iLto  an  appearance  of  probability,  it  has  been  inferred  that  this 
frieadship  suffered  an  interruption  late  in  their  Uvea.  But  as  it 
re(|uires  all  the  learning  of  an  elaborate  critic  to  elucidate  thi« 
knotty  point,  we  merely  allude  to  it,  ea  a  theme  upon  which 
much  useless  learning  may  be  very  gracefully  bestowed. 

Gower  was  bora  about  A.  D.  13^0,  and  died  A.  O.  1402. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  tha  church  of  St. 
Saviour  in  Southwark,  where  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  Thia 
church,  which  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  lighter 
Gothic  architecture,  was  chiefly  built  by  his  munificence.' 

Our  reasons  for  uhoosing  the  following  sclcctiiin  from  Oiower'a 
writings  are  contained  in  the  extract  we  here  give  from  Etlia'a 
Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry.  Says  that  elegant  critic  : 
"  It  is  usual  to  couple  the  names  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  as  if 
these  contemporary  poets  had  possessed  similar  lalentsi  the  fair* 
est  method,  therefore,  to  form  an  estimate  of  both,  will  be  to  give 
from  the  one  a  subject  wltich  has  been  attempted  by  the  other. 
Gower's  Floratt,  which  he  appears  to  have  luken  from  the  Gesta 
Romanorum,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Chaucer*! 
Wife  of  Bath' I  Tale.  The  story  has  considerable  merit;  and  it 
ia  told  in  Gower's  beat  manner.  These  reaaons,  it  is  hoped,  will 
excuse  the  insertion  of  so  long  a  specimen  from  an  author  who 
was  once^ktremely  popular,  and  whom  we  have  been  accuatomed 
to  venerate,  upon  trust,  as  one  of  the  fiithorg  of  English  poetry." 

There  was,  whilom,  by  dayes  old, 
A  worthy  knight,  as  menne  told  : 
He  was  nephew  to  the  emperor, 
And  of  his  court  a  cortier : 
Wi&.less  he  was,  FlorenI  he  hight. 
He  was  a  man  that  mochel  might  :* 

I  Wartou'i  Hilt.  Eog.  PMtrj,  vol.  ii..  p.  3.         •  That  could  do  miwlL 
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Of  ttrmes  he  was  deuroiu, 

Chevolerous,  and  amorous, 

And,  for  the  fame  of  worlde'a  specbe, 

Slrange  aventures  for  to  seche 

He  rode  the  marches  all  about. 

And  fell  a  time,  as  he  was  out, 
Fortune  (which  may  every  Ihrede 
To-break  and  knit  of  mannes  spede) 
Shope,  as  this  knight  rode  in  a  pass, 
That  he  by  strength  y-takeo  was ; 
And  to  a  castle  they  him  lad' 
Where  that  he  fewe  friendes  had. 
For  SQ  It  fell,  ihal  like  stound* 
Thai  he  hath,  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Fighting  (with)  ht^  own  iiande  tilaiD 
Branch  us,  which  to  the  captain 
Was  son  and  heir,  whereof  ben  wroth 
The  father  and  the  mother  both  ; 
And  fain  they  woulde  do  vengeance 
Upon  Florent,  but  remembrance 
That  they  took  of  hia  worthinesse 
Of  knighthood,  and  of  gentlenesse. 
And  how  he  stood  of  cosinage 
To  th'  emperor,  made  ihem  assuage. 
And  durst  not  slayen  hira  for  fear. 
In  great  disputeson  they  were 
Among  themself,  what  was  the  best. 

There  was  a  lady,  the  sliest 
Of  all  that  menne  knew  tho  :* 
So  old  she  might  unnclhes  go. 
And  was  grandame  unto  the  dead : 
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And  she  with  that  began  to  rede,' 
And  Baid  how  she  will  bring  him  in, 
That  she  shall  him  to  death  via, 
Atl  onely  of  his  owen  grant 
Through  strength  of  very  covenant, 
Without  blame  of  any  wight. 
Anon  she  sent  for  this  knight. 
And  of  her  sonne  she  aleyd' 
The  death,  and  thus  to  him  she  said : 

"Florent,  howso  thou  be  to-wyte 
Of  Branchus'  death,  men  shall  respite 
As  now*  to  take  avengement, 
Bo  so  thou  stand  in  judgement. 
Upon  certain  condition  : 
That  thou  unto  a  question 
Which  I  shall  aske  ahalt  anawere. 
And,  over  this,  thou  shall  eke  swere. 
That  if  thou  of  the  sotho*  fail. 
There  shall  none  other  thing  avail. 
That  thou  ne  shah  thy  death  receive. 
And  (for  men  shall  thee  nought  deceive) 
That  thou  thereof  might  ben  avised. 
Thou  shall  have  day  and  time  assised  ; 
And  leave  safely  for  (o  wend  : 
Be  BO  that  at  thy  daycs  end 
Thou  come  again  with  thine  avise.* 

This  knight,  which  worthy  was,  and  wif 
This  lady  pray'th  that  be  may  wyt,' 
And  have  it  under  scales  writ, 
What  question  it  shoulde  be. 
For  which  he  shall,  in  that  degree, 

le.  *  Aecuwd.  '  At  present. 

I.  •  Opinion.  ■  Know. 
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Stand  of  his  life  in  jeopardy. 
With  that  dhe  feigneth  company, 
And  saith,  <<  Florent,  on  lore  it  hongethy 
All  that  to  mine  askinge  'longeth  ; 
What  allb  women  most  desibe^ 
This  will  I  ask  :  and  in  th'  empire. 
Whereas  thou  hast  most  knowledging, 
Take  counsel  upon  this  asking." 

Florent  this  thing  hath  undertake ; 
The  day  was  set,  the  time  take  : 
Under  his  seal  he  wrote  his  oath 
In  such  a  wise,  and  forth  he  goth 
Home  to  his  erne's'  court  again  : 
To  whom  his  a  venture  plain 
He  told  of  that  him  is  befell ; 
And  upon  that  they  weren  all, 
The  wisest  of  the  land  assent  !* 

But  natheless  of  one  assent 
They  mighte  not  accorde  plat  :* 
One  saide  this,  another  that. 
To  some  women  it  b  pleasaunoe, 
That  to  another  b  grievance  : 
And  thus  Florent  withoute  cure 
Must  stand  upon  his  aventure. 

When  time  came,  he  took  his  leave, 
That  longer  would  he  not  beleve,* 
And  prayeth  his  eme  he  be  not  wroth, 
For  that  is  a  point  of  his  oath. 
He  saith,  that  no  man  shall  him  wreak/ 
Though  afterward  men  heare  speake 
That  he  peraventure  die. 

>  Uncle'a  *  Sent  for.  >  Plain. 

«  RemaiD.  *  Revenge. 


And  thus  he  wente  forth  hu  way 
Aloae  as  knight  aventuroufl. 

And  as  he  rode  alone  so, 
And  came  nigh  there  he  sboulde  be, 
In  s  forest  under  a  tree, 
He  saw  where  sat  a  creature, 
A  loathly  womaaish  figure. 
That  Tor  to  speak  of  flesh  and  bone, 
So  foul  yet  saw  he  never  none. 

This  knight  beheld  her  redily, 
And,  aa  he  would  have  passed  by. 
She  cleped  him,  and  bade  abide : 
And  he  his  horse's  head  aside 
Tho'  turned,  and  to  her  he  rode. 
And  there  he  hev'd  and  abode 
To  wite  what  she  woulde  mean. 

And  she  began  him  to  bemene,* 
And  saide,  "  Florent,  by  thy  name ! 
Thou  hast  on  hande  such  a  game, 
That,  but  thou  be  the  better  arised, 
Thy  deih  is  shapen  and  devised, 
That  all  the  world  ne  m&y  thee  sava 
But  if  that  thou  my  counsel  have." 

Florent,  when  he  this  tale  heard. 
Unto  this  olde  wight  auswer'd, 
And  of  her  counsel  he  her  pray'd. 
And  she  again  to  him  thus  said : 
"  Florent,  if  I  for  thee  so  shape. 
That  thou  through  me  thy  death  escape, 
And  take  worship  of  thy  deed. 
What  shall  I  have  to  my  meed  1" 
«  What  thing,"  quod  he,  "  that  tbou  wilt  ■ 


*'  I  bidde  never  a  belter  taxe," 
Quod  she,  "  but  first,  or  thou  be  sped, 
Thou  shall  me  leave  such  a  wed' 
That  I  will  have  ihjr  troth  oa  hand 
That  Ihou  shalt  be  mine  houeeband." 
"  Nay,"  said  Florent,  "  that  may  not  be !" 
"  Ride  thenne  forth  thy  way  !"  quod  she. 
"And  if  thou  go  forth  without  rede' 
Thou  shall  be  sekerliche'  dead." 

Florent  behight*  her  good  enow, 
Of  land,  of  rent,  of  park,  of  plough, 
^iicmi'fiirffiat  cDileth  she  at  nought. 

Tho  fell  this  kni^t  iii  mochel  thought. 
Now  go'th  he  forth,  as  com'th  again, 
He  wot  not  what  is  best  ttc^vn, 
And  thought  as  he  rode  to  and'E 
That  choose  he  must  one  of  the  two' 
Or  for  to  take  her  to  his  wife, 
Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life : 
And  then  he  cast  hie  avantage, 
That  she  was  of  so  great  an  age. 
That  she  may  live  but  a  while ; 
And  (bought  to  put  her  in  an  iate. 
Where  that  no  man  her  shulde  know 
Til  she  with  death  were  overthrow; 

And  thus  this  younge  lusty  knight   I 
Unto  this  olde  loathly  wight  [ 

Tho  said  ;  "  If  that  none  other  chance 
May  make  my  deliverance 
But  only  thilke  same  speche 
Which  as  thou  saysl  thou  shall  nw  teo^^* 
Have  here  mine  bond,  I  shall  thee  weJ-" 
ft.  '  CounteL  ■  Snr^. 


With  that  she  frounceth'  up  her  brow ; 
"  This  covenant  I  will  allow  j" 
She  saiih,  "  if  any  other  thing 
But  that  thou  haat  of  my  teaching, 
Fro  death  thy  body  may  respite, 
I  will  ihee  of  thy  troth  acquits  ; 
And  elles,  by  none  other  way. 
Now  hearken  me  what  I  shall  say. 

■'  That  thou  shall  say — Upon  this  mold' 

That  ALLE  WOMEN  LIEVKST  WOUIJ> 

Be  sovereign  of  mannes  lote  : 

For,  what  woman  w  so  above 

She  hoik  (as  who  sayth)  all  her  mil: 

And  elles  may  she  not  fuljiii 

What  thing  ker  were  Uevest  have. 

With  this  answerc  thou  shall  save 

Thy  self,  and  otherwise  nought : 

And  when  thou  host  ihine  ende  wrought 

Come  here  again,  thou  shalt  me  find. 

And  let  no  thing  out  of  thy  mind." 

He  go'th  him  forth  with  heavy  cheer, 
As  he  that  n'ot'  in  what  manere 
He  may  this  worldea  joye  attain. 
For  if  he  die  he  hath  a  pain  ; 
And  If  he  live,  he  must  him  bind 
To  such  one,  which  if  alte  kind 
Of  women  is  th'  unseemlieat. 
Thus  wote  he  not  what  is  the  best. 
But,  be  him  lief,  or  be  him  loth. 
Unto  the  castle  forth  he  go'th. 
His  full  aoswere  for.  to  give. 
Or  for  to  die,  or  for  to  live. 


Forth  with  his  council  came  the  lord, 
The  thinges  slooden  of  record, 
He  sent  up  for  the  lady  sood  : 
And  forth  ahe  came,  that  olde  mone' 
In  presence  of  the  remenaunt ; 
The  strength  of  all  the  covenaunt 
Tho  was  rehearsed  openly, 
And  to  Florent  nhe  bade  forthi* 
^    That  he  shall  tellen  hjs  avise 
As  he  that  wote  what  is  the  price. 

Florent  saith  all  that  ever  he  couth,' 
But  such  word  came  there  none  to  mouth. 
That  he  for  gid  or  for  behest 
Might  any  wise  hb  death  arrest. 
And  thus  he  tarrieth  long  and  late 
Till  that  this  lady  bade  algate 
That  he  shall  for  the  docHn  final 
Give  his  answer  in  special 
Of  that  she  had  him  first  opposed. 

And  then  Ue  hath  truly  supposed 
That  he  him  may  of  nothing  yelp* 
But  if  so  be  tho"  werdes  help 
Which  as  the  woman  bath  him  taught: 
Wherof  he  hath  an  hope  caught 
That  he  shall  be  excused  so, 
And  told  out  plain  his  wille  tho. 

And  when  that  this  malrone  heard 
The  manner  how  this  knight  anewerd. 
She  said,  "  Ha !  treason  !  woe  thee  be  ! 
That  hast  thus  told  the  privity 
Which  alle  women  most  desire. 
I  woulde  that  thou  were  a-fire  !" 
[otikej.        *  Forthwith.        '  Knew.         «  Prate.        ' 


But  natheless,  in  such  a  plight 
Florent  of  his  answer  is  quite. 
And  tho  began  his  sorrow  new  : 
For  he  must  gone,  or  be  untrue 
To  hire  which  his  trothe  had. 
But  he,  which  alte  shame  dred, 
Go'th  forth  in  stettd  of  his  penance, 
And  taketh  ihe  fortune  of  his  chance, 
As  he  that  was  with  troth  afleyted. 

This  old  wight  him  hath  awaited 
In  place  where  he  as  hire  left. 
Florent  his  woeful  head  up-lifl, 
And  saw  this  vecke'  where  she  sit, 
Which  was  the  loathlieste  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 
Her  nose  bas,*  her  browea  high. 
Her  cyen  smalJe,  and  depe-set. 
Her  cheekes  ben  with  teres  wet, 
And  rivelen'  as  an  empty  skin 
Hangende*  down  unto  Ihe  chin. 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age  ; 
There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 
Her  front  was  narrow,  her  locks  hoar  ; 
She  looketh  forth  as  doth  a  Moor. 
Her  neck  is  short,  her  shoulders  courb,' 
That  might  a  mannes  lust  distourb. 
Her  body,  great,  and  nothing  small  : 
And,  shortly  to  describe  her  all, 
She  hath  no  lyth'  without  a  lack. 
But  like  unto  a  wolle-aack. 

She  proffered  her  unto  this  knight. 


CHAUCER. 

And  bode  him  as  he  hath  behigbt  ;■ 

And  by  the  bridle  she  him  seizetti, 

But  God  wot  how  that  lihe  him  pleoseth ! 

Of  auche  wordes  as  she  speaketh, 

Him  thinkelh  wel-nigh  his  heart  breaketh 

For  sorrow  that  he  may  not  flee. 

But  if  he  would  untrue  be. 

He  would  algate  his  trouthe  hold, 
And  every  knight  thereto  is  told, 
What  hap  soever  him  befall. 
Though  she  be  the  foulest  of  all, 
Yet,  to  honour  of  woman-hed. 
Him  thought  he  shoulde  taken  heed  : 
So  that,  for  pure  gentiless, 
As  he  her  coulhe  best  address, 
In  ragges  as  she  was  to-tore, 
He  set  her  on  his  horse  to-fore. 
And  forth  he  taketb  his  way  soft. 

No  wonder  though  he  sigheth  oft ! 
Bui,  as  an  owl  fiyeth  by  night 
Out  of  all  other  birdes  sight, 
Right  so  this  knight  on  dayes  broad 
In  close  him  held,  and  shope  hia  road 
On  nighte's  time,  till  the  tide* 
That  he  come  there  he  would  abide  : 
And  privily,  without  noise. 
He  bringeth  this  foule  great  coiae' 
To  his  castell  in  such  a  wise 
That  no  man  might  her  shape  avise 
Till  she  into  the  chamber  came 
Where  he  his  privy  council  name* 
Of  Buche  men  as  he  moete  trust; 
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And  told  them  that  he  needes  must 
Thb  beste  wedde  to  his  wife, 
For  ellea  had  be  lost  his  life. 

The  privy  women  were  a.seDt, 
That  shoulden  ben  of  hia  assent : 
Her  ragges  they  anon  off  draw, 
And,  Bs  it  WBs  thai  time  law. 
She  hadde  bath,  she  hadde  rest. 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best. 
But  with  no  craft  of  combes  brode 
They  might  her  hore  lockes  shode,' 
And  she  De  woulde  nought  be  shore* 
For  no  counsel :  and  they  therefore. 
With  such  attire  as  tho  was  used, 
Ordaincn  that  it  was  excused, 
And  hid  so  crai^ily  oboul 
That  no  man  mightc  seen  them  out. 

But  when  she  wan  fully  array'd. 
And  her  attire  was  all  assayed, 
Tho  was  she  fouler  unto  see  ! 
But  yet  it  may  none  other  be  : 
They  were  wedded  in  tho  night. 
So  woe-begone  was  never  knight 
As  he  was  then  of  marriage! 
And  she  began  to  play  and  rage. 
As  who  saith  I  am  well  enough. 
(But  he  thereof  nothing  ne  lough') 
For  she  took  thenne  cheer  on  hand 
And  clepeth'  him  her  houscband. 
And  saith,  "  My  Lord,  go  we  to  bed ! 
For  I  to  that  intent  thee  wed, 
That  thou  shall  be  my  worldes  bllM ;" 
rata.  ■  Shoin.  '  L«iigb«d. 


CHAUCER. 

And  proffer'th  him  with  that  to  kiao, 

Aa  ahe  a  lusty  lady  were. 

His  body  mighte  well  be  there  ; 

But  as  of  thought,  and  of  memoire, 

Hia  hearte  was  in  purgatoire. 

And  when  they  were  a-bedde  naked, 

Withoule  sleep  he  was  awaked  ; 

He  turneth  on  that  other  side, 

For  that  he  would  his  eyen  hide 

Fro  looking  of  that  foule  wight. 

The  chamber  was  all  full  of  light ; 

The  curtains  were  of  sendall>  llun: 

This  newe  bride  which  lay  within, 

Though  it  be  nought  with  hia  accord, 

lu  armes  she  beclipt  her  lord, 

And  pray'd  as  he  waa  turned  fro, 

He  would  him  turn  again.ward  tho. 

For  "  now,"  she  saith,  "  we  be  both  Mie 

But  he  lay  still  as  any  alone ; 

And  ever  in  one  she  spake  and  pray'd, 

And  bade  htm  think  on  that  he  said 

When  that  he  took  her  by  the  hond. 

He  heard  and  understood  the  bond. 
Flow  ho  was  set  to  his  penance  : 
And,  as  it  were  a  man  in  trance, 
He  lumeth  him  alt  suddenly. 
And  saw  a  lady  lie  him  by 
Of  eighleene  wintcre  age, 
Which  was  the  fairest  of  visage 
That  ever  in  all  tho  world  he  sigh  ;' 
And  as  he  would  have  lake  her  nigh. 
She  put  her  hand  and  by  his  leve' 
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Besought  him  that  he  woulde  lesTe, 
And  sey'th,  that  for  to  win  or  leae' 
He  mote  one  of  two  ihiogea  chese,* 
Wher*  he  will  have  her  such  o'night, 
Or  elles  upon  dayes  light, 
For  he  shall  not  have  bcithe  two. 

And  he  began  to  sorrow  tho, 
In  many  a  wise,  and  cast  hix  thought, 
But  for  all  that,  yet  could  he  nought 
Devise  himself  which  was  the  best : 
And  she  that  woulde  his  hearte  rest, 
Pray'th  that  he  shuld  chuse  algate  ; 
Till  at  the  lasle,  long  and  late 
He  said,  "  O  ye,  my  life's  hele,' 
Say  what  ye  liat  in  my  querele,' 
1  wil,  that  ye  be  my  mistress, 
For  I  can  nought  myselve  guess 
Which  is  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice ; 
Chuse  for  us  hothen,  I  you  pray  '■ 
And,  what  as  ever  that  ye  say. 
Right  as  ye  wille,  so  will  I." 

"  My  lord,"  she  saide,  "  grand-merci 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  nou  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign. 
My  destiny  is  over  paased  ; 
That  never  hereafter  shall  be  lassed' 
My  beauty  which  that  now  I  have, 
Till  I  betake  unto  my  grave. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now 
I  shall  alway  be  such  to  you. 

■  L<ae.  'CbooM.  iWlietlMr.  • 

•  Quirrel.         *  Maoj  think*.     '  LeMsned. 


yra  CHADCER. 

The  kingcs  daughter  of  Sicile 
I  am ;  and  fell  but  sith  a  while, 
As  I  was  with  my  father  late, 
That  my  step-mother,  for  an  hate 
Which  toward  me  she  had  begun, 
For-shope'  till  I  hadde  won 
The  love  and  the  soveraintee 
or  what  knight  that  in  his  degree 
All  other  passeth  of  good  name  : 
And,  OS  men  sayn,  ye  be  the  same, 
The  deede  provetb  it  is  bo, 
Thus  am  1  yours  for  evermo. 

Tho  was  pleasance  and  joy  enough ,' 
Bach  one  with  other  play  and  lough ; 
They  lived  long,  and  well  they  far'd. 
And  clerkes,  lliat  this  chance  beard, 
They  written  it  in  evidence. 
To  teach,  how  that  obedience 
May  well  fortune  a  man  to  love. 
And  set  bim  in  his  lust  alwve.* 

[B.] 

LydgaU. — It  has  been  the  custom  with  many  reapeotable 
critics,  such  as  Bishop  Percy,  Ritson,  Pinkerton,  and  Ellis,  to 
decry  Lydgate's  talents.  The  cry  was  first  raised  by  Kitson, 
who  was  at  once  an  acute  critic  and  a  thorough  literary  black- 
guard ;  with  prejudices  so  violent  against  the  clergy  in  especial, 
that  he  was  the  bitter  contemner  of  the  lowest  of  the  order.  In- 
deed the  argument  upon  which  he  prinoipally  relied  to  u 


t  EUl^a  Spec.  Etrl;  Eng.  Poeb,  vol.  1„  p.  143.    Compua  Uu«  aeUetiM 
with  p.  319  of  lliii  work. 


ize  Ljrdgate  was  that  he  was  a  "stinking  monk;"  and  with  hasta 
cotnmetiaurate  to  his  fury  he  anathematizeii  the  venerabte  poet's 
writings,  as  "  cart-loads  of  rubbish  of  a  voluminous  poetaster; 
a  prosaic  and  drivelling  monk." 

In  opposition  to  Ritson  and  his  associates — if  the  names  of 
Percy  and  Ritson  may  be  associated  without  the  risk  of  an  explo- 
sion— we  find  the  poets  Gray  and  Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Warton. 
They  rank  themselves  on  the  side  of  Lydgate,  and  claim  for  him 
a  just  measure  of  consideration,  in  compensation  for  the  volume* 
of  contempt  that  had  been  poured  upon  him.  And  we  are  the 
more  willing  to  trust  the  taste  and  discernment  of  these  "children 
of  fancy,"  because  they  re-echo  the  sentence  which  Lydgale's 
contemporaries  pronounced,  and  which  the  enthusiastic  favor  of 
two  centuries  confirmed.  For  it  is  an  indisputable  historioal 
fact,  that  during  that  period  his  popularity  was  unbounded,  and 
diffused  through  all  classes.  The  prince  and  the  peasant,  the 
courtier  and  the  warrior,  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  and  the  scho- 
lar, all  were  his  fervent  admirers :  and  we  dare  not  nor  do  we 
wish  to  denounce  generations  of  men  who  lived  "  lang  syne,"  as 
being  destitute  of  taste  and  refinement.  We  are  willing  to  aMde 
by  Gray's  judicious  observation,  "  that  it  is  a  ibily  to  judge  of 
the  understanding  of  those  limes  by  our  own.  They  loved,  I  will 
not  say  tediousness,  but  length,  and  a  train  of  circumstances  in 
a  narrative.  The  vulgar  do  so  still ;  it  gives  an  air  of  reality  to 
facts ;  it  fixes  the  mind  ;  raises  and  keeps  in  suspense  their  atten- 
tion, and  supplies  the  defects  of  their  lifeless  and  barren  iraagina-  . 
ticou ;  and  it  keeps  pace  with  the  slow  motion  of  their  own 
thoughts.  Circumstances  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  the  life  and 
essence  both  of  Oratory  and  Poetry,"  If  therefore  a  poet  wished 
to  be  appreciated,  or  even  understood,  bow  much  soever  he  was 
in  advance  of  his  age,  it  was  necessary  that  bis  style  and  ma- 
chinery should  be  adapted  to  his  readers  or  hearers. 

John  Lydgate  was  bom  in  the  year  1370 ;  some  autboritiM 


My  at  Bury,  and  others  at  Lydgate.  He  waa  •duottod  at  Ox- 
ford, and  travelled  through  Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  where 
it  is  inferred  that  he  wu  receired  with  open  arma  by  his  brethren 
of  the  clergy,  and  by  them  admitted  to  the  vast  stores  of  mana* 
scripts  over  which  they  were  the  jealous  guardians.  He  so  im- 
proved these  opportunities,  that  upon  his  return  to  England  be 
became  renowned  for  his  polite  learning,  and  was  induced  to  open 
a  school  in  the  Abbey  at  Bury  (of  which  he  was  a  monk)  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  nobility. 

Hia  principal  works  were.  The  Pall  of  Princes,  The  Story  of 
Thebes,  and  The  Troy  Tale.  The  ibrmer  was  composed  at  the 
requetit  of  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  the 
latter  by  command  of  Henry  V.  But  besides  these,  his  writings 
are  numbered  at  two  hundred  and  forty,  ranging  from  the  un- 
pretending ballad  to  the  voluminoua  epic.  Although  candor  miut 
award  to  him  a  great  share  of  ability,  it  cannot  be  disguised  ib»t 
Lydgate's  claims  to  genius  are  not  commensurate  with  the  siie 
and  quantity  of  hia  productions.  We  nevertheless  believe  that 
he  was  a  true  child  of  song.  Por  if  hia  genius  be  overshadowed 
by  that  of  his  master  Chaucer,  they  yet  had  many  things  to 
common  ;  the  same  enthusiastic  admiration  of  flowers  and  birds; 
the  same  passionate  love  of  feminine  loveliness  and  purity ;  the  ' 
same  fellowship  with  Nature  in  her  bright  and  gay  maoia :  and 
much  of  the  same  wizard  power  of  expressing  hia  aentiroenta 
simply  and  earnestly.  The  following  portrait  of  Lydgate's  litft- 
rary  character  ia  by  Thomas  Warton.and  is  limned  with  the  pro- 
verbial grace  and  elegance  of  that  amiable  writer.  "  Whether 
Lydgate's  subject  be  the  life  of  a  hermit  or  a  hero,  of  Saint  Aus- 
tin or  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  ludicrous  or  legendary,  religioua 
or  romantic,  a  history  or  an  allegory,  he  writes  with  facility. 
Hia  transitions  were  rapid  from  works  of  the  most  serious  and 
laboriouB  kind,  to  sallies  of  wit  and  pieoes  of  popular  enteitsii^ 
menl.     His  muae  waa  of  univenal  access ;  and  be  was  not  coljr 


the  poet  of  the  monastery  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  di>> 
guiaiiig  was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths ;  a  mask 
before  his  majesty  of  Eltham  ;  a  M&y  game  for  the  sheriffi  and 
•Idermen  of  London ;  a  mumming  before  the  lord  mayor ;  & 
procession  of  pageants  from  the  Creation,  for  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christ) ;  or  a  carol  for  the  coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted  and 
gave  the  poetry."' 

Like  all  our  old  English  poets,  who  were  close  obserreTs  had 
lovers  of  nature,  Lydgate  excels  in  description ;  and  although 
his  pedantry  constantly  obtrudes  itaelf  before  our  attention,  it  is 
itnposaible  to  deny  to  the  following  selections  the  merit  of  being 
fanciful,  spirited,  and  harmoniuua. 


A  COOL   RETREAT.' 

And  at  the  last,  amonge  the  iMwes  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  plesaunt  shade ; 
Ful  smooth  and  ptayn,  and  lusty  for  to  sene, 
And  aofte  as  velvette  was  the  yonge  grene  : 
Where  from  my  hors  1  did  alight  as  bit, 
And  on  a  bough  alofl  his  reyne  cast. 
So  faynte  and  mate  of  wearynease  I  was. 
That  I  me  layd  adowne  upon  the  gras, 
Upon  a  brincke,  shortly  for  to  telle, 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crystal!  welle  ; 
And  the  water,  as  1  reherse  can, 
Like  quicksilver  in  his  streames  yran, 
Of  which  the  gravell,  and  the  bryghte  stone. 
As  any  golde,  agaynst  the  sun  yshone.* 

>  Whirton'i  Hu.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53. 

■  Compwe  with  Chaucer,  p.  09.  >  Tnjt  Bok*. 
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Blacks  waa  hia  weed,  sod  his  habyte  alac^ 
His  bed  unkempt,  hia  lockes  hore  and  gray, 
His  loke  downcast  in  token  of  sorowe  and  wo 
And  on  his  cheke  the  salte  teres  lay. 
His  robe  stayned  was  with  Romayne  blode, 
His  sworde  aye  redy  wbet  to  do  Tengeaunce ; 
Lyko  a  tyraunt  moat  furyouse  and  wode. 
In  slaughter  and  murdre  was  set  hia  plea 


VENUS." 

And  she  atant  naked  in  a  wavy  sea, 
Environ  her  with  goddesses  thre, 
That  be  assign'd  with  busy  attendance 
To  wait  on  her  and  do  her  obaervance. 
And  floures  fresh,  blue,  red,  and  white. 
Be  her  about,  the  more  for  to  delight. 
And  on  her  hed  she  hath  a  chapelet 
Of  roses  red  full  pleasauntly  yael. 
And  from  the  head  down  unto  her  (bote 
With  sundry  gums  and  ointementes  aoote 
She  is  euoiate,  sweeter  for  to  smelle. 
And  all  alofle,  as  these  poets  tell, 
Be  doves  white,  fleeing,  and  eke  sparrows, 
And  her  beside  Cupide  with  his  arrows.* 


■  Conpua  with  Chancer,  p.  133.     ■  Trt^  Boka 


[C] 

Dottglaa. — Gawin  Douglas  was  bom  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  147fi, 
and  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald,  the  great  Earl  of  Angus. 
He  had  a  classical  edu<jtLtion,  to  which  he  superadded  the  advan- 
tage of  long  travel  in  Germany  and  France,  where  his  high  birth 
and  great  acquirements  conimatidcd  the  oolice  of  the  most  po- 
lished men.  Id  his  thirty-ninth  year  he  was  presented  by  the 
queen-mother,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  to  the  Abbey  of  Aber- 
brothe,  and  aoon  after  to  the  archbishopric  of  Saint  Andrew's ; 
but  the  Pope  having  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination  he  never 
assumed  the  title.  In  the  next  year  he  became  Bbhop  of  Dun- 
keld,  and  after  a  l(Hig  struggle  obtained  peaceable  possession  of 
that  see.  He  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  and  the 
possessor  of  numerous  virtues.  He,  however,  auficrcd  from  the 
violent  persecution  in  which  his  family  was  involved;  and  was 
at  length  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  He  accord- 
ingly removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  April, 
1528,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  Church.' 

The  works  which  have  transmitted  to  us  a  knowledge  of  his 
genius  are,  King  Hart,  The  Palice  of  Honour,  and  a  translation 
of  Virgil's  Eneid.  This  last  is  greatly  esteemed,  and  by  compe- 
tent critics  is  lauded  for  its  ability  and  the  truth  of  its  rendering. 
It  is  a  durable  monument  to  our  author's  genius  and  learning :  for 
it  was  the  finrt  metrical  version  of  any  classic  into  English,  and 
was  executed  within  the  space  of  sixteen  months.  Each  of  the 
thirteen  books  into  which  it  is  divided  is  prefaced  by  a  prologue 
in  which  David  Hume,  the  historian  of  his  life,  says,  "  he  show, 
eth  a  natural  and  ample  vein  of  poetry,  pure,  pleasant,  and  judi. 
ciouB-"  That  more  refined  critic,  T.  Warton,  says  of  them,  "the 
■everol  books  are  introduced  with  metrical  prologues,  which  ore 

■  Tbwa  and  the  following,  r>cl«  ire  telected  from  UoUiuhed,  FltifA, 
Wnton,  and  EUia. 


often  highly  poetical,  and  ahow  that  Douglas's  proper  walk  nas 
original  poetry."  The  extracts  we  shall  make,  will  confimi  this 
observation.  He  deacribes  rural  pleasures  and  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life  with  great  felicity.  After  the  fashion  of  hia  day, 
his  writings  abound  in  allegory,  but  tbey  always  pointed  to  some 
high  and  noble  end,  and  always  classified  vice  with  dishonor  and 
un manliness,  virtue  and  piety  with  true  honor  and  happiness. 

Several  of  the  extracts  from  Douglas  W'hicb  follow,  strongly 
resemble  our  previous  selections  from  Chaucer,  whom  indeed  he 
studied  and  venerated,  and  whom  in  the  Palice  of  Honour  he 
associates  with  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Virgil,  applying  to  him  the 
praise  of  being 

"  A  per  «  Sana  peir 
In  his  vulgare." 


A    GARDEN. 

QuHBd'  pale  Aurora  with  face  lameDtabil) 
Her  russet  mantel  borderit  all  with  sable 
Lappit'  about  by  hevinly  circumstance. 
The  tender  bed  and  aires  honorabill 
Of  Flora  quene,  till'  ilowria  amiabill, 
In  May  1  rais  to  do  my  observance  : 
And  enterit  in  a  gardyne  of  plesance 
With  sol  depaint,  as  Paradice  delectabill, 
And  blissful  bewis,'  with  bloomed  varyance. 

So  craftily  dame  Flora  had  over  fret 
Hir  hevinly  bed,  powderit  with  mony  a  set 
Of  ruby,  topas,  perle  and  emerant, 
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With  balmy  dew,  bathil'  and  kindly  wet ; 
Qubill*  vapours  bote  right  freshe  and  weil  ybet, 
Dulce  of  odour,  of  flour,  most  fragrant, 
The  silver  droppis  on  dasies  distillant : 
Quhilk  verdour'  branches  over  the  alars  yet 
With  smoky  sense  the  mists  reflectant. 

The  fragrand  flowris  bloomand  in  thair  seis, 
Oer  spread  the  levis  of  natures  tapestries; 
Above  the  qhilk*  with  hevinly  harmonies 
The  birdis  sat  on  twistes*  and  cm  greis,' 
Melodiously  makand  thair  kyndlie  glei8,i 
Whose  shrill  noltis  fordinncd  all  the  skyis. 
Of  re  pu  roust  air  the  echo  cry  is. 
Among  the  branches  of  the  blooming  tries 
Atid  on  the  laurers  silver  droppb  lyia. 

While  that  1  rowmed  in  that  Paradice, 
Replenischit,  and  full  of  all  delice,* 
Out  of  th«  see  Eous  alitl  his  held, 
I  meae  the  hors  which  drawls  at  device 
The  afiittrie*  and  golden  chair  of  price 
Of  Titan  ;  which  at  morrow  seemis  red; 
The  new  colour  that  all  the  night  lay  dead 
Is  reslorit,  both  fbwlis,  flowris  and  rise.  " 

Recomlbrt  was,  through  Fhebus  goodliebead." 

1  Bilh«d.         •  While.         >  Green,         *  Which.         •  BnncbeiL 
•  Orovei.  I  Oleei.  •  Delight.       •  Poliibed.      »•  Foliige. 

><  Prol.  to  Pklico  Honor.  Pinkerton's  Scot  Poemi,  pp.  S3,  M. 


THE    MUSES    AT    A   WELL. 

Beside  a  crystall  well  sweet  and  digest, 

Them  to  repois,  thair  hora  refresche  and  real, 

Alighted  doun  these  muses  clear  of  hew. 

The  companie  all  wholly,  least  and  best,  , 

Thrang  to  the  well  to  drink,  which  ran  south  wes^ 

Through  out  one  mede  where  alkin'  flouris  grew. 

Among  the  laif  full  fast  1  did  pursue 

To  drink,  but  ao  the  great  preis  me  opprest, 

That  of  the  water  I  micht  not  taste  a  drew.' 

Our  horais  pasturit  io  ane  plesand  plain. 
Low  at  the  fute  of  ane  fair  greene  mountains, 
Amid  aue  mede  schaddowit'   with  cedar  tries. 
Safe  fro  all  heit,  thair  micht  we  well  remain. 

All  kindes  of  herbis,  flouria,  fruie  and  greine. 
With  every  growing  tree  thair  men  might  cheis* 
The  beryall  streams  rinn  and  over  atanerie  greis,* 
Hade  sober  nois  :  the  schaw  duinef  agane 
For  birdis  sang,  and  sounding  of  the  bees. 

The  ladyis  fair  on  divers  instru mentis, 

Went  playand,  singand,  danaand,  over  the  bentis,' 

Full  angelik  and  hevenly  was  their  soun. 

What  creature  amid  hia  hart  imprintis 

The  fresh  beutie,  the  goodly  repreaentis. 

The  merrie  speche,  fair  havings,  hie  renown, 

Of  thame,'  would  set  a  wise  man  half  in  swoun." 

I  All  kind*.        •  He»t        »  Draught.        <  Shtdowed.        •  Choo 

•  Stony  gravel.  ^Th«  wooddinaed  igaia.  •LitUt 

•  Tbem.  "  Psl.  Hon.  Pink.  Seot  Po«nu,  p,  100. 


MARS.' 
Upon  a  barded  courser  stout  BDd  bold, 
Mara  god  of  strife  enarmit  in  bumeist  geir ; 
Everie  invasibill*  weapon  on  him  he  bare, 
His  look  was  grym,  his  body  lai^  and  aquair, 
His  lyminis  wele  enlailyiet*  to  be  straag, 
His  neck  was  greit  a  span  length  well  or  moir, 
His  visage  braid  with  crisp  brown  curling  hair, 
Of  stature  not  over  greit,  nor  yet  over  lang.* 


MAY,    ITS    SIGHTS   AND    SOUNDS. 
For  to  heboid  ii  was  ane*  glore  to  see 
The  stablyt  windis,  and  the  calmyt  sea, 
The  soft  seasoune,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  clear  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene ;' 
And  ailver.scalit  fishes  on  the  grete.' 

And  lusty  Flora  did  her  blossomea  spreda 

Under  the  feet  of  Phebus'  sulyeast  steed. 

The  swarded  soil  enbrode'  with  selcoulh*  hues,         « 

Wood  and  forest  odumbrate  with  bewis  ; 

Whais  blissful  branches  portrayed  on  the  ground 

With  shadows  sheen  shew  roechis"  rubicund. 

Towers,  turrets,  Itirnullis,"  and  pinnacles  high. 

Of  castles,  kirkis  and  itk"  fair  city, 

Stood  painted  every  fane  by  their  own  umbrage." 

I  Compare  with  Lycurge,  at  p.  14'7..  •  Hoitile.  *  Sh^>«d 

*  p4l.  Hon.  Pink.  Scot.  Poem*,  p.  76.         •  One  glory  or  ■  glory. 

<  Oentli  fritb.        '  Gravel.        •  EmbroiderML        •  Uncommoii. 

■■  Hock*.  "  Baltleaisnti.  ■•  Ekch.  >  Shada. 
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And  blissful  blossoms  in  tbe  blooming  yard 

Submil  iheir  heads  in  the  young  suo's  saf-gard. 

Ivy  levis  rank  oerspred  the  barmkyn'  wall, 

The  blooniit  hawthome  clad  his  pykis'  all : 

Forth  of  fresh  burgeons'  the  wyne  grapis  yyngi 

Endlong  the  (rellis  did  on  twistis  hing. 

The  lockil  buttons  on  ihe  gemmyt  trees, 

Oerspreding  leaves  of  naturis  tapestries. 

Soft  grassy  verdure  after  balmy  shouria 

On  curland  sialkis  smiling  to  the  flowris, 

Beholdand  them  so  many  divers  hue, 

Some  peirs,'  some  pale,*  some  bumel*  and  some  blew, 

And  some  depaint  in  frecktis,  red  and  while, 

Some  bright  as  gold,  with  aureate  lyte. 

The  daisy  did  unbrede  her  crownel  amall. 

And  every  flower  un.lappit  in  the  dale. 

Sere  downis  small  on  dandelion  sprung. 
The  young  green  bloomil  strawberry  leaves  among, 
Gimp  gilliflowera  their  own  leaves  un  shet 
Fresh  primrose  and  the  purple  violet. 

•         *••••♦. 
Amang  the  bronis^  of  tbe  olive  twistis 
Sere  smalle  fowlis,  worked  crafty  nestis 
Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  akis* 
Each  bird  rising  with  their  mirthful  makia.* 
In  comers  and  clere  fenesteris"  ofglaa 
Full  busily  wevand  Arachne  was. 
To  knit  her  nettis,  and  bir  webbes  sly 

I  lUmpvt  •  ThorM.  »  Sprip.  « Light  Um. 

*  Light  jtilow.       *  Brown.  '  BranehM.      *  OikiL 

'Mates.  "Windowt 


Therewilh  to  catch  the  lilel  mtdge'  or  Ay. 

The  cushat  crouds  and  pykkis  on  the  rise,* 
The  sterling  changes  divers  steunnys  nise,* 
The  sparrow  chirpis  in  the  walles  ctefl, 
Goldspink  and  linnet  fordynnand  the  tyfi.' 
The  cuckow  gatis,*  and  so  twitteris  the  quail,  ' 
While  rivers  reirdit  ;*  schaws  and  every  dale, 
And  tender  twiatia  tremble  on  the  trees, 
For  birdes  song  and  bemyng  of  the  bees. 
And  all  atnall  fowlis  singin  on  the  spray, 
"Welcome  thou  lord  of  light,  and  lampeofday. 
Welcome  thou  fosterer  of  herbis  grene, 
Welcome  quickcner  of  freshest  flouris  rfiene. 
Welcome  support  of  every  root  and  vein, 
Welcome  comfort  of  al  kind  frute  and  grein, 
Welcome  dcpaintcr  of  the  blooming  meads, 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads. 
Welcome  restorer  of  all  kind  bestial, 
Welcome  be  thy  bright  hemes  gladding  all.' 

[D.] 
The  foUov^ing  "  Story  of  Cockagne"  is  quoted  to  substantiate 
the  test,  which  favors  tho  idea  that  the  monks  of  the  twelfth,  thir. 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centurifs  were,  as  a  body,  idle,  luxurious 
and  unchaste.  And  also  as  a  refutatioo,  by  contemporaneous 
testimony,  of  an  attempt  by  a  recent  writer  to  prove  that  the  me> 
difeval  world  was  greatly  "indebted  to  the  Monastic  Orders," 
not  merely  because  they  were  safe  repositories  for  manuscripts  and 

>  Gnat.  *  The  dove  crows  and  pieki  on  the  bmh. 

>  Tnoeful  voicei.  •  Heivea.  •  Criet.  ■  Sonndcd. 

1  Prologoa  to  tweUtb  book  of  Eneid.      3m  Wtrtou'i  Hi*.  Eng.  Poebj. 
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the  centres  for  difiUaiag  very  imperfect  leaining ;  but  as  "  placet 
where  (it  may  be  imperfectly,  yet  better  than  elsewhere)  God 
was  worshipped — and  as  a  shelter  of  respectful  sympathy  for  the 
orphan  maiden  and  the  desolate  widow.'" 

Par  in  sea,  by  West  Spain 

Is  a  land  ihote'  Cokaygne, 

There  n'is  land  under  heaven'  rich 

Of  wel*  of  goodness  it  ylike. 

Though  Paradise  be  merry  and  bright, 

Cokaygne  is  of  fairer  eight 

What  is  there  in  Paradise 

But  grass,  and  flower,  and  green.rise  V 

Though  there  be  joy  and  great  dute* 

There  n'is  meat  but  fruit. 

There  n'is  hall,  bure'  no  bench  ; 

But  water,  man-is  thirst  to  quench. 

Beth  there  no  men  but  two, 

Hely'  and  Enoch  also. 

Clingtich  may  they  go* 

Where  there  wonneth  no  men  mo, 

In  Cohaygne  is  meat  and  drink. 

Without  care,  how"  and  swink." 

The  meal  is  trie,"  the  drink  so  clear, 

To  noon,  russin,"  and  suppere  ; 

I  sigge"  (for  sooth  both  were") 

There  n'is  land  on  earth  its  peer. 

1  "  The  Dark  Ages,"  by  Rer.  S.  R.  MaiUand.  •  Called. 

'Heaven.  •  Wedth.  >  Foliage.  <  PleMore. 

1  Boner.  "  Eliu. 

•  '■  The  seiue  Menu  to  be,"  says  Ellia,  "  it  ii  eu;  for  them  to  be  ilttm 
ukd  of  pure  heart,  becaua«  the;  are  onlj  tvro,"  "  Anxiety. 

"  Labor.  ••  Choice.  »  A  meal  between  dlnaer  and  aup|Wi. 

M  Affino.  "  Troth  beat  wtn.  ■    - 
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Under  heaven  n'is  land  I  wis 
or  ao  mochil  joy  and  bliss. 

There  ia  many  swete  sight : 
All  is  day,  D*is  there  no  night ; 
There  n'is  baret'  nother  strife, 
N'is  there  no  death  ac'  ever  life. 
There  n'is  lack  of  meat  nor  cloth ; 
There  n'is  man  nor  woman  wroth ; 
There  n'iii  serpent,  wolf,  no  fox, 
Horse  nor  capil,*  cow  nor  ox  ; 
There  n'is  sheep,  nor  swine,  nor  goat ; 
Nor  none  horwyla,'  God  it  wot, 
Nother  borate,*  nother  stud  ; 
The  land  is  full  of  other  good. 
N'is  there  fly,  flea,  nor  louse. 
In  cloth,  town,  bed  nor  house. 
There  n'is  dunnir,*  sleet,  nor  hail ; 
Nor  none  vile  worm,  nor  snail : 
Nor  none  storm,  rain,  nor  wind  : 
There  n'is  man  nor  woman  blind  : 
Ok'  all  is  game,  joy  and  glee. 
Well  is  him  that  there  may  be ! 

There  beth  rivers,  grenl  and  fine, 
or  oil,  milk,  honey,  and  wine. 
Water  serveth  there  to  no  thing 
But  to  siyt*  and  to  washing. 
There  is  al  manner  fruit : 
All  is  solace  and  dcdute. 

There  is  a  wel.foir  Abbey 
Of  white  monkes,  and  of  grey  ; 
There  beth  bowers,  and  halls ; 

>  Stwd.  *  Groon 

•  Tfanndar.      *  BuL 


All  of  paatiea  beth  the  walls, 
Of  flesh,  of  fish,  and  a  rich  meat, 
The  like  fullest  that  man  may  eat. 
F lou re n -cakes  beth  the  shingles  all 
or  church,  cloister,  bowers,  and  hall. 
The  pinnes'  beth  fut  puddings. 
Rich  meat  to  princes  and  kings. 
Man  may  there  of  eat  enoy, 
All  witii  riyt,  and  nought  with  woy.' 
All  is  common  to  young  and  old. 
To  stout  and  stern,  meek  and  bold. 

There  beth  birdes  many  and  fele,* 
Throstle,  thrush,  and  nightingale, 
Chalandre  and  wood-wale,* 
And  other  birdes  without  tale. 
That  stinteth  never  by  har  might 
Merry  to  sing  day  and  night. 
Yet  I  do  you  mo  to  wil, 
The  geese  yroasted  on  the  spit 
Flee  to  that  abbey,  God  it  wot 
And  gredith,'  "  Geese  all  hot !  all  hot !' 

N'is  no  speech  of  no  drink ; 
Alt  take  enough  without  swink.* 
When  the  monkea  gceth  to  mass. 
All  the  fiuistres,^  that  beth  of  glass, 
Turneth  into  chrystal  bright, 
To  give  monkcs  more  light. 
The  young  monkcs  eatjh  day 
Aller  meat  goeth  to  play  : 
N'is  there  liawk  Dor  fowl  so  swift 
Better  fleeing  by  the  lift 
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Than  the  monkes,  high  of  mood, 
With  bir  sleeves  and  hir  hood. 
Whan  the  abbot  aeeth  ham  Oee 
That  be  holda  for  much  glee. 
Ac  nathetesa,  all  there  amoDg, 
He  biddeth  ham  light  to  eve  aong. 
The  moakes  lightetb  nought  adown, 
Ac  far  fleth  into  randun  ;' 
Whan  the  abbot  him  jseeth 
That  his  monkes  from  him  fleeth, 
He  taketh  maiden  of  the  route, 
And  tumeth  up  her  while  touts  ;* 
And  beateth  the  tabor  with  his  hand, 
To  make  hia  monkes  light  to  land. 
When  his  monkes  that  yseeth 
To  the  maid  down  hi '  fleeth. 
And  goeth  the  wench  all  aboute 
And  thwackelh  all  her  white  toute ; 
And  sith  after  hir  swink, 
Wendcth  meekly  home  to  drink. 

Another  abbey  ia  thereby, 
Forsooth  a  fair  great  nunnery : 
Up  a  river  of  sweet  milk 
Where  is  plenty  great  of  silk. 
When  the  summer's  day  is  hole. 
The  young  nunncs  taketh  a  boat. 
And  dolh  hcra  forth  in  that  rivere 
Both  with  oares  and  with  steer. 
When  hi  beth  far  from  the  abbey 
Hi  maketb  ham,  naked  for  to  play, 

*1(a  equirocal  gong,  but  u  penrauive  to  tlM  young  Hunks,  i 
lam  dinner  gong  i*  to  th*  epicure.  *  Tbay. 
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And  lieth  down  into  the  brim, 

And  doih  hem  alily  for  to  swim, 

The  young  monkes  that  hem  seeth 

Hi  doth  hem  up,  and  forth  hi  fleeth, 

And  Cometh  to  the  nuanes  anon. 

And  each  monke  him  taketh  one, 

And  saellich'  forth  beareth  hor  prey 

To  the  mochil  gray  abbey. 

And  teacheth  the  nunnea  an  orisoa 

With  jamblenc'  up  and  down. 

The  monke  that  wo)  be  stout  aod  good 

And  can  set  aright  hia  hood,* 

He  ahall  have  without  dangere 

Twelve  wives  each  ye  re. 

Of  him  is  hope,  God  it  wot. 

To  be  sone  father  ahbot. 

Whoao  will  come  thai  land  to, 

Full  great  penance  he  mot  do. 

Seven  yeres  in  swine's  dfitte' 

He  mot  wade,  wol  ye  ywitte," 

All  anon  up  to  the  chin ; 

So  he    hall  this  land  win.* 


[E.] 
GOING    A    MAYING. 


Get  up,  get  up,  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 


See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 

Fresh -quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  aod  see 

The  dew  besp&ngUag  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  not  dreat. 

Nay !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 

And  sung  their  thankful  hymns ;  'tis  sin, 

Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in, 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair ; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gients  in  abundance  upon  you ; 
Besides  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew. locks  of  the  night  ; 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still. 
Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  and  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees  ;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ore  this. 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 


Macle  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove  ; 

As  if  here  vera  those  cooler  shades  of  lo*e. 
Cna  such  delights  be  io  the  street 
And  open  Aelds,  and  we  not  see  it  t 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  Hay ; 

And  sin  no  mora,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying; 

But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  doth  the  Sun  ; 
And  as  doth  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost  can  ne'er  be  found  again  ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight. 

Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying.' 
■  Herrick's  Hasperidea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22. 
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PREFACE. 


It  has  become  so  much  the  practice  to  decry  everjrthing  in 
the  shape  of  "  Selections,"  **  Beauties,"  and  **  Extracts"  from 
the  standard  authors,  that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of 
courage  to  offer  the  public  a  work  which  shall  come  under 
either  of  the  proscribed  classes. 

But,  with  all  proper  deference  for  the  high  authorities  who 
contemn  such  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers, 
we  might  yet  ask  whether  something — ^provided  it  be  good — 
be  not  better  than  nothing  ?  Whether  it  be  indeed  wise  to 
renoimce  all  acquaintance  with  valuable  works,  because  cir- 
cumstances forbid  our  studying  them  thoroughly  ? 

Those  who  speak  with  such  lofty  contempt  of  any  but 
complete  acquaintance  with  their  favorites,  are  (or  should  be) 
persons  of  elegant  acquirements,  abundant  leisure  and  ample 
libraries.  There  are  many  people  in  the  world,  both  young 
and  old,  who  possess  none  of  these  advantages;  and  we 
think  such  will  not  be  wise  to  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded by  their  more  fortunate  advisers,  to  accept  of  nothing 
less  than  tiie  whole«  Scarcely  more  foolish  would  be  the 
hungry  man  who  should  be  induced  to  refuse  a  lunch  by  his 
neighbor  who  had  already  had  an  excellent  dinner. 


Various  inducements  prompted  the  present  attempt  to  rui- 
der  accessible  to  American  readers  a  part  of  the  works  of  a 
great  poet,  whose  splendid  reputation,  refined  elegance,  and 
high  moral  lone,  entitle  him  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would 
become  acquainted  with  English  hterature.  There  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  to  many  intelligent  persons  Spenser  was 
entirely  unknown,  except  by  name ;  and  that  the  antique 
spelling  of  the  FaBry  Queen  had  proved  an  insuperable  bar 
to  such  as  had  been  enterprising  enough  to  attempt  exploring 
its  mazes.  These  reasons,  together  with  a  general  desire  to 
instil  a  genuine  love  for  the  best  poetry,  which  should  induce 
the  young  to  store  their  fresh  memories  with  it,  as  a  resource 
against  the  tedium  which  may  be  the  portion  of  advanced 
age  or  of  declining  health,  suggested  the  idea  of  selectionB 
from  the  Faery  Queen. 

These  have  been  made  with  especial  reference  both  to 
subject  matter  and  to  poetical  merit.  Much  of  the  allegory 
is  too  subtle  and  obscure  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  Some  branches  of  the  subject,  with  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  necessarily  treated,  are  better  suited  to  the 
times  of  Elizabeth  than  to  our  own  day.  A  wide  choice  was 
still  left ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  avail  myself  of  the  poet's 
abundance,  as  far  as  my  own  taste  and  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination enabled  me  to  do  so.  The  first  Book,  considered 
by  all  critics  to  be  the  cream  of  the  work,  is  given  nearly 
entire,  and  extracts  from  tlie  others  will  follow  if  the  present 
attempt  should  be  successful. 

The  spelling  has  been  modernized,  wherever  the  rhythm 
or  the  rhyme  was  not  materially  injured  by  the  changn. 
Where  this  would  have  been  the  case,  a  few  foot-notes  hare 
been  added.     No  person  who  is  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
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relish  the  poem  at  aU,  will  probably  find  any  difficult  in  this 
respect. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  to  have  it  understood  that  is 
venturing  to  offer  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  am  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  see  Spenser  more  read  in  this  country,  and  not 
by  the  most  remote.  Idea  that  I  could  improve  upon  what  has 
been  done.  It  would  require  a  poet  to  do  justice  to  Spen- 
ser's character — a  poet  as  great  as  himself  to  do  justice  to  his 
poetry.  I  have  not  even  had  access  to  the  fountains  of  au- 
thority, but  have  been  compelled  to  draw  &om  second-hand 
sources ;  and  I  pretend  to  offer  nothing  more  than  a  popular 
view  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  master  of  chivalric 
romance,  with  a  taste — I  hope  an  exciting  one — of  his  deli- 
cious verse.  If  the  result  should  be  as  I  hope,  a  further 
attempt  will  be  made  to  place  a  modernized  Fa«iy  Queen 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  American  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Spenser  will  still  be  essential  to  every  Ameri- 
can library  of  atnr  pretension. 

C.  M.  K. 


EBMUNB    SPENSER. 

BOHN  ABOUT  1553 DIED,    1699. 


So  few  and  bo  unaatiaractory  are  the  raateriala  which  can  be 
found  for  a  Life  of  Speiuer,  that  his  admirers  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  such  Icaowledge  of  his  character  its  may  lie 
gathered  from  his  works,  his  choice  of  companiona — or  rather 
tlie  characters  of  certain  eminent  persons  who  selected  him  as  k 
companion — and  the  slight  data  that  ingenious  antiquaries  have 
been  able  to  make  out  from  occasional  mention  of  him  by  those 
among  whom  he  lived.  Men  of  inferi&r  merit  are  often  found  to 
be  solicitous  as  to  ihcir  fame — to  guard  against  being  overlooked 
by  their  contemporaries — to  provide  for  immortality.  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser,  and  men  of  their  order — if  such  men  there  have 
been — in  the  unconsciousness  whiuh  distinguishes  and  exalts  them, 
forget  their  claims  to  tlie  reverence  of  posterity  ;  and  while  pour- 
ing out  the  riches  which  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  withhold, 
sink  their  own  personality  as  a  thing  of  no  moment.  They  hope 
for  fame  indeed  ;  nay,  they  expect  it.  The  divine  gifts  which 
enable  ihern  to  deserve  it  have  a  prophetic  power,  and  assure 
ttiem  of  the  result.  But  it  is  for  their  works  they  covet  fame, 
not  for  themselves.  The  children  of  their  souls  are  far  dearer 
to  them  ihan  their  own  existence ;  and  it  is  for  their  spiritual 
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ofisprjiig  thai  lliey  dL'sirn  Ihc  loving  appreciation  of  the  agea  to 
come.  Tlicsc  lire  itot  tlic  iii".a  who  write  memoirs  of  themselves. 
Tliey  might  attempt  such  l]iin;j3  ;  but  with  the  accouut  of  child- 
hoini  nud  early  youth — seasons  upoii  which  the  man  looks  back 
with  a  fi)ti(!  feeling  for  removed  from  egotism — tlie  record  would 
cease.  Tiie  commoncenient  of  conscious  existence,  while  yet 
the  new  being  is  "  trailing  cl^itls  of  glory" — seeing  a  friend  in 
cvei'y  new  face,  a  ploosuro  in  overy  new  object — has  a  purity 
and  dignity  in  li»c  mind's  retrospections.  It  seems  worth  re. 
membering.  But  when  ingenuous  ardor  has  been  chilled  by 
uncongenial  association ;  wiien  mortification  and  disappointment 
have  le(i  (heir  mark  in  the  heart's  most  sensitive  rcce-sses ;  when 
the  trent^ivry  of  friends,  the  cruel  buffets  of  fortune,  the  crushing 
sense  of  irrevocable  error  and  immedicable  sorrow,  have  brought, 
by  sail  steps,  the  boy  lo  manhood — the  man  to  middle  age  ; — it  is 
not  for  the  poet,  surely  not  for  a  poet  of  Spenser's  class,  to  expose 
the  dread  secret  to  the  vulgar  eye.  All  that  be  wills  the  world 
should  know  of  him,  is  thrown  spontaneously,  or  rather  inevita^ 
bly,  into  his  works ;  if  he  draws  his  own  picture,  it  la  because 
he  cannot  help  it.  He  will  not  anxiously  consult  the  mirror, 
throw  in  flattering  touciies,  and  give  the  performance  a  grand 
frame  to  fit  it  for  the  eye  of  posterity.  Nor  can  such  a  man  be 
expected  to  fill  much  space  in  contemporaneous  records.  Poets 
are  men  of  retirement — men  of  few  chosen  friends,  and  those  not 
of  (he  Bosiyellian  genus ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  such,  that  they 
are  able  lo  leave  those  enduring  works  wliich  lead  posterity  to 
search  so  eagerly  for  personal  memorials  of  the  authors. 

Who  were  Spenser's  friends  ?  By  what  order  of  men  was  he 
sought  ?  The  gallant,  the  gentle,  the  noble,  the  tender  Sidney, 
— Astrophcl,  of  whom  it  was  said — 

'*  Ne  Bpight  itselre,  that  all  good  things  dotti  spill. 
Found  Hugbt  in  him  that  ibe  could  mj  was  ill," 
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atands  first  upon  the  list.*  Sidney  loved  his  company,  persuaded 
him  to  PenshursI  with  him,  where  Spenser  wrote  the  "  Sbepheard's 
Calendar ;"  introduced  him  to  his  uncle,  the  magnificent  LeioM- 
ler,  and  added  yet  a  crowning  honor  to  hla  spotless  fame,  hj 
making  the  poet's  fortunes  his  care,  until  the  fatal  wound  at 
Zutphen  deprived  the  age  of  an  ornament,  and  Spenser  of  tha 
rare  consolation  of  a  spirit  worthy  to  claim  kindred  with  his  own. 
Spenser  and  Sidney !  We  love  to  think  of  tbem  together  at 
Penshursl ;  young  men  of  five  and  twenty  or  so  (for  there  waa 

*  Sidoej  neean  to  have  enjoyed  a  reputatioa  even  at  his  own  da;,  nch 
u  oo  other  man  of  bio  age  ever  acquired,  at  least  id  sober  England.  Some 
have  been  disposed  to  question  his  light  to  the  place  he  has  ever  held  in 
the  heart*  o(  his  countrymen,  and  or  all  who  apeak  his  language;  bat 
Campbell  well  remarks,  "  Traits  of  character  will  distinguish  great  men, 
independent  of  their  pens  ot  Iheir  sword*.  The  contemponrie*  of  Sidnsy 
knew  tbe  man  ;  and  foreigners,  no  less  Iban  his  own  eouatrf  men,  teem  to 
luve  felt  from  bis  personal  influence  and  conversation,  a  homage  for  him 
that  could  onlj  be  paid  to  a  commanding  intellect  guiding  the  principle* 
of  a  noble  heart,"  We  arc  tempted  to  give  here  a  sonnet  by  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Thurlow,  in  which  Sidney  and  Spenser  are  coupled ; — 

"  ON  A  PICTURE  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEy. 
"  The  man  that  looks,  sweet  Sidney,  in  thy  face 

Beholding  there  love's  truest  majesty. 
And  the  lofl  image  of  departed  grace. 

Shall  (ill  his  mind  with  magnanimity  i 
There  may  he  read  unfeigned  humility  : 

And  Koldcn  pity,  born  of  heavenly  brood. 
Unsullied  thoughts  of  immortality. 

And  musing  virtue,  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Yes  !  in  this  map  of  what  is  fair  and  good. 

This  gloiiuus  index  of  a  heavenly  book ; 
Not  seldom,  sa  in  yonthful  years  he  stood, 

DivinesI  Spenser  would  admiring  look ; 
And  framing  thence  high  wit  and  pure  detirs. 

Imagined  deeds  that  Kt  the  world  on  Bra." 
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only  «  year  or  two's  difference  in  their  ages),  full  of  the  enihuai- 
«am  which  foreshadowed  their  future ;  preux  ekeBoSert  both, 
though  with  a  difference  ;  looking  upon  life  as  a  theatre  of  honor- 
able enterprise  and  splendid  achievemenl ;  one  ia  soul,  though 
widely  separated  in  fortune.  What  a  field  for  Sidney's  noble- 
ness !  and  yet,  perhaps,  still  more  for  that  of  Spenser  ;  for  what 
requires  so  much  undoubting  and  generous  faith  as  the  receiving 
of  favors  7  Accepting  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  from  the  sus- 
picion which  mortifying  experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  giver 
may  expect  degrading  compliances.  But  if  our  friend's  soul  ia 
to  us  as  our  own,  and  we  bnote  the  gifl  free,  we  may  as  well  pre- 
tend to  scrutinize  or  decline  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  or  to  set  up  a 
barrier  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  as  decline  that  which 
he  would  bestow  upon  us.  We,  in  our  day,  regret  that  Spenser 
should  have  been  in  any  degree  dependent,  even  upon  Sidney. 
We  have  an  uneasy  fear  that  his  noble  friend's  power  of  bestow- 
ing  what  the  poet  so  much  needed  for  quietness  of  mind  and 
golden  leisure,  may  have  derc^ated  from  the  purity  and  dignity 
of  their  affection.  But,  setting  aside  the  unerring  instinct  of  one- 
ness between  two  minds  of  such  tone,  the  high  chivalric  spirit 
of  the  lime,  with  the  deeply  felt  reci^nition  of  ditTerence  in  rank, 
took  from  such  dependence  its  meaner  elements.  To  be  the 
patron  of  elegant  letters  was  the  ambition,  not  the  reluctant  duty, 
of  the  great  man  of  Spenser's  day.  Such  patronage  was  the  un- 
questioned resource  of  men  of  genius ;  and  the  adulation  which 
makes  our  modern  cheeks  tingle  as  we  read,  was  evidently  con- 
sidered only  aa  an  elegant  way  of  proving  the  poet's  claim  to  the 
favor  he  sought.  Sidney  repaid  Spenser  by  praise  of  equal  ex. 
travagance  and  similar  tone.  Raleigh  saw  the  soul  of  Petrarch 
weep  (envious  tears  of  course),  at  sight  of  the  Fafiry  Queen. 
Shakspeare  was  "  drown'd  in  deep  delight"  at  sound  of  Spenser's 
verse ;  and  one  and  all  exhausted  not  only  their  mother  tongue, 
but  all  the  languages  they  could  command,  in  heaping  superlatives 
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upoD  Queen  Blizabetb,  who  was  the  last  to  wish  a  purer  taste  to 
prevail.  To  refuse  the  most  preposterous  flattery  whea  Queea 
Elizabeth  expected  it,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  hugging 
poverty  for  life  ;  and  if  our  sublime  (theoretic)  virtue  u  disgusted 
with  the  adulatory  verses  of  Spenser  to  ■■  great  Gloriane,"  we 
may  inquire  how  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  lime,  the  grave  and 
the  gay,  the  Uurghleys  aa  well  aa  the  Harringlons,  he  had  to 
keep  him  in  countenance.  Wo  may  well  suppose  they  could  not 
look  at  each  other  without  laughing  on  these  occasions ;  but  even 
now  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  would  be  many  poor  and 
obscure  people  among  us,  if  flattery  were  sure  to  be  rewarded  ia 
current  coin.  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  found  it  so ;  and,  needing 
money,  they  paid  the  price.  Shakspeare,  in  the  exquisite  picturo 
of  the  "  fair  vestal  throned  in  the  west,"  threw  a  veil  of  silver 
iniat  over  the  hard.featured  spinster,  through  which,  to  all  tinKi 
her  red  hair  will  soem  golden,  and  her  egotistic  coquetry  "  maklen 
meditation,  fancy-free."  If  Spenser  called  her  a  "  goddeaae  h««- 
venly  bright,"  and  a  "  mirrour  of  all  lovelinesse,"  perhaps  hs 
thought  her  such  ;  for  he  had  a  most  creative  imagination ;  and 
"  a  lively  sense  of  future  favors"  probably  exulted  it  to  the  utter- 
most. And  he  certainly  leh  her  his  deblor  in  the  end,  since  he 
identified  her  name  wiih  that  of  the  TaSry  Queen. 

Raleigh  was  Spenser's  next  friend  after  Sidney,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  man  of  the  time  so  worthy  to  succeed  Astrophel  in  hia 
affection.  Raleigh  had  much  of  the  high  chivairio  spirit  which 
Spenser  so  worshipped  ;  his  soul  and  his  lifo  were  full  of  poetry  ;* 

*  Sir  Egerlan  Brfdttra  ipeaks  enthoaiaitictlty  of  SalRigh'i  poeticil 
poweri.  "  Da  I  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet !  Not,  perhapi,  in  the  jlldg> 
msnl  or  B  iievcrc  criticiim.  Raleigh,  in  hii  better  days,  wu  too  much 
occupied  in  acliun  to  have  cultivated  all  the  poirera  of  a  poet,  which  re- 
quire snlilude  and  a  perpetual  medilation,  and  a  refinemeut  of  seluibilitj, 
■uch  aa  inlercourse  with  buiinen  and  the  world  deaden*.  •  •  >  W* 
have  DO  proof  that  Raleigh  poasened  the  copioni,  vivid  tod  croative  powen 
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tie  was  himself  fit  to  be  a  hero  of  romance  ;  and  he  had  a  bro- 
therly, uncnvying  admiration  for  Spenser's  genius,  which  must 
liave  been  ua  delightful  aa  it  waa  honorable  to  both.  He  intro- 
duced Spenser  to  the  QueeOj  and  in  such  a  sort,  that  she  gave  the 
poet  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  and  the  laureateahip,  though  with- 
out its  title.  The  "  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean"  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Spenser  to  remain  and  try  his  fortune  at  court ;  to  baak  as 
he  did,  in  the  smiles  of  high-born  demea,  and  trust  his  fbrtimea  to 
the  ticklish  chances  of  great  men's  favor.  Spenser  seems  to  have 
submitted  for  a  time,  and  we  may  imagine  the  gcnlle  poet,  with 
his  elegant  taste,  his  delicacy,  his  high-soaring  imagination,  teem- 
ing even  then  with  the  magnificent  conceptions  which  afterwards 
found  birth  in  the  Faery  Queen, — among  the  waiting  crowd  which 
swayed  to  and  fro,  like  reeds  in  the  wind,  as  Elizabeth  turned  her 
mighty  regards  on  one  side  or  the  other, — subject  to  the  insolence 
s  wlio  had  been  taught  to  regard  gorgeous  apparel  as 
of  dignity,  and  feeling,  in  all  its  bitterness,  what  be 
so  well  expressed  in  one  of  his  satires— 

"  Whoever  teavea  Hweet  home,  when  mean*  estate 
In  safe  aaiurance,  without  tMCe  or  hat«, 
Findi  aJl  thingi  needful  Tor  contentment  meek. 
And  will  to  court  Tor  ahudows  vain  to  seek, 
Oi  hope  to  gain,  bimielf  will  a  daw  Iry  :f 
That  curse,  God  send  unto  mitic  enemy  ! 

He  had  noble  countenance  enough,  for  his  friends  were  the 

ofSpcnaer;  nor  is  it  probable  that  »ny  cultivation  Would  have  hrooght 
forth  fruit  cquiiUy  rich.  But  even  in  Ibe  careless  fragments  now  presented 
to  the  reader  (in  Raleigh's  collected  poems),  I  tliink  we  can  perceive  aoine 
traits  of  »tlraction  which,  iierhaps,  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  leiadivem- 
Ged  than  that  gifled  bard,  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  sometimes  mora 
fotcibla  and  sublime  His  images  would  hare  been  more  gigantic,  his  le- 
Bactions  more  daring." 

•  -Wean— middling,  t  Tly,  fot  jtrgvt. 
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lighta  of  the  court,  and  he  had  abundant  examples  of  genius  waib 
ing  even  then  for  the  favor  of  ita  iDferiors  ;  yet  alt  hia  writings 
bear  witness  to  hia  detestation  of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  at  court,  where,  in  apite  of  his  genileness,  tho  all-power- 
fall  and  vindictive  Burghtey  had  become,  for  some  trifling  oflence, 
hia  determined  enemy  ;  even  so  far,  say  some,  as  the  withholding 
or  preventing  the  payment  of  the  pension  with  which  the  Queen 
hod  honored  him.  Spenser  seems  to  hare  made  desperate  cUbrta 
to  propitiate  the  hard  old  lord,  but  in  vain ;  and  lie  left  the  court 
in  disgust,  flying  back  to  his  Irish  estate,  by  the  soft-flowing 
Mullo,  where  the  Muses  visited  him  more  freely,  and  where 
Raleigh  loved  to  meet  them  in  his  company.  The  poet  vented 
hia  vexation  and  disappointment  in  those  oft-quoted  lines : — 

"  Full  little  knowest  Ibou,  tliat  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  tn  biilc  : 
To  li»G  good  cl3}'9,  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pcnitive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  bo  put  back  to-morrow  ; 
To  food  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  thy  princc'a  grace,  jot  wane  her  peut'd; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  mjny  years; 
To  fret  thy  »oul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  cumrortlcss  deipnira  ; 
To  ra\Yn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  tide,  to  tua  ; 
To  spend,  to  gife,  to  want,  to  bo  undone. 
Unhappy  witjht.  born  to  disastruus  end. 
Thai  doth  his  life  in  so  lon^  tendanPe  ajjcnd '." 

Another  of  Spenser's  intimate  friends  was  Gabriel  Harvey, 
one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  though  too  much  of  a  pedant 
to  admiro  tho  tV'ry  Queen.  This  acquaintance  waa  made  at 
college,  whore  Spenser  began  to  give  promise  of  his  after  years, 
by  an  unusual  devotion  to  study,  and  a  scrupuldua  morality  of 
conduct  such  as  ever  after  honorably  diaiinguiahed  him.  Some 
poems  which  appeared  about  that  time  have  been  ascribed  to 
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hini,  from  their  almost  ideatical  resemblance  to  his  after  works. 
Though  this  is  the  only  testimony  of  his  claim  to  ibem,  we  oaa 
easily  believe  such  a  mind  to  have  been,  even  thus  oarljr,  full  of 
the  god,  and  unable  to  repress  sparkles  of  the  inward  firs  which 
was  destined  to  blaze  forth  so  gloriously  in  his  maturity.  Gabriel 
Harvey  aecms  to  have  been  ever  his  firm  friend;  and  we  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  Spenser's  love  for  the  learned  doctor  did  not  induoe 
him  to  listen  to  his  criticisms.  Harvey,  who  is  cruelly  ridiculed 
as  a  pretentious  poetaster  by  Nash  and  othere,  boasted  of  having 
introduced  hexameters  into  English  poetry;  and  as  the  Fatiry 
Queen  was  not  written  in  hexameters,  he  naturally  thought  it 
but  a  lumbering  affair,  and  attempted  to  discourage  Spenser  from 
going  on  with  it.  He  preferred  the  "  Nine  Comedies,"  which  the 
world  seems  to  have  let  die,  perhaps  willingly. 

We  know  not  whether  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  witty  godaon  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  intimate  frienda 
of  Spenser  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  transla. 
tor  of  Ariosto  must  have  been  among  his  chosen  componiooa. 
Literary  men,  in  thoae  comparatively  early  limes,  were  evidently 
united  by  a  strong  bond,  independent  of  all  outward  circumaton- 
6ea.  The  numerous  collections  of  poems  contributed  by  dlSBer- 
ent  hands,  and  emanating  from  persons  of  every  rank  in  life, 
show  that  a  brotherhood  in  lasle  and  genius  was  willingly  con- 
fessed by  those  whom  fortune  had  honored  with  her  high  placet. 
The  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  the  "  Paradise  of  daynty  Devi- 
ces," the  "  Gorgeous  gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,"  the  "  Hande- 
ful  of  pleasant  Delights,"  and  many  other  collectiona,  are  the 
works  of  authors  of  noble  and  ignoble  name  indiscriminately ; 
and  this  is  justly  considered  a  striking  feature  of  the  lime,  and  a 
proof  of  the  higli  estimation  in  which  letters  were  held  in  tba 
learned  and  gallant  court  of  the  maiden  queen.  We  would  olio 
consider  it  a  charming  proof  of  the  ennobling  power  of  literature 
which  waa  able  thus  to  set  aside  outward  diatinotimu  at  a  period 
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wben  these  distinctions  had  a  value  never  yet  surpassed.  Men 
like  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  Saiithampton,  lived  two  diBtinot  and 
separate  Uvea — oae  in  court  and  camp,  the  other  in  the  bowers 
of  the  Muses ;  and  however  they  may  have  valued  the  honora 
gained  in  the  more  earthly  uourse,  they  prided  themseWei  for 
higher  on  those  which  they  were  able  to  win  when  poets  and 
philosophers  were  their  only  competitors.  Harrington  was  one 
of  this  fraternity,  and  of  a  kindred  tone  with  Spenser,  as  we  may 
well  judge  by  his  selection  of  an  Italian  poet  who  had  so  evidently 
been  one  of  the  inspirers  of  the  bard  of  Fa£ry.  We  have  some- 
thing more  than  conjecture  on  this  point  too  ;  for  when  the  "  Art 
of  English  Poetry  "  was  attracting  much  attention,  and  exciting 
many  conjectures  as  to  its  authorship,  Spenser  having  been 
named  among  those  to  whom  it  was  ascribed,  the  fact  that  Sir 
John  Harrington  had  censured  the  book,  was  considered  proof 
that  Spenser  did  not  write  it — wliich  plainly  implies  warm  per. 
sonal  friendship  OD  the  part  of  so  sharp  a  critic  as  Harriogton. 
We  are  the  more  willing  to  eel  Sir  John's  name  in  the  list  of 
Spenser's  friends,  since  he  was  evidently  honest  as  well  as  witty, 
and  as  good  a  man  as  so  good  a  courtier  could  be ;  while  his 
passion  for  literature  made  him  the  proper  companion  of  him  who 
wrote  the  "  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  and  other  complaints  of  the  too 
sparing  honor  paid,  even  ot  that  day,  to  these  inspiring  deities. 

Fuike  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  whose  favorite  titles  of  honor 
were  "  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  James, 
and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Siilnoy  " — a  climax  that  gives  us  a  key 
to  his  character, — was  of  about  the  same  age  with  Spenser  and 
Sidney  ;  and  as  he  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  learning  and  worth, 
we  may  safely  rank  him  among  Spenser's  friends,  especially  u 
he  was  a  noted  Mtecenas  of  that  day.  He  it  was  who  wrote  home 
to  England  the  beautiful  incident  of  Sidney's  relincjuiahing  the 
cup  of  water  to  the  dying  soldier,  and  who  said  of  Sidney  that 
"  bis  wit  and  understanding  btat  upon  hia  heart,  to  nuke  himMlf 

a* 
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and  others,  not  in  word  or  opinion,  but  in  life  and  acttOD,  good 
and  great." 

Leicester,  the  man  whom  Sidney  dared  not  defend,  was  rather 
the  patron  than  the  friend  of  Spenser.  There  could  have  been 
no  congeniality  between  them,  but  Leicester  chose  to  complete 
the  circle  of  his  boundless  magnificence  by  becoming  the  foster. 
father  of  this  great  "  babe  of  Fame."  He  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate  Spenaer,  and  he  invited  him  into  his  house,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  employing  him  to  illustrate  the  genea- 
logy of  the  noble  house  of  Dudley.  The  poet,  poor,  and  hoping 
for  better  things,  appears  to  have  set  himself  about  this  work  in 
earnest,  and  to  have  prided  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  able  per- 
formance of  it.  It  was  in  Latin,  but  wheiher  in  prose  or  vereo 
is  uncertain.  Upon  the  completion  of  tho  SUmmata  Ditdleiana, 
LeioeHter  procured  for  Spenser  the  post  of  sscretary  to  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton,  then  Irish  Viceroy  ;  and  the  result  showed  that 
thou<jh  "  of  imagination  all  compact,"  business  was  not  "the 
contradiction  of  his  fate."  Upsn  Lord  Grey's  rcoul,  not  without 
loud  blame  for  certain  saverities  against  the  Irish  rebels,  his 
secretary  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  as  keen,  as  inde- 
pendent, and  as  convincing,  as  he  could  have  cxpscled  from  the 
most  subservient  and  interested  olficial.  This  bold  defence  of  a 
man  under  a  cloud,  at  a  lime  when  clouds  were  very  apt  to  bring 
thunder,  has  a  characteristic  nabltincss  in  it.  It  was  worthy  of 
him  who  chose  the  personification  of  magnanimity  for  his  hero. 

Another  friend  of  Spenser,  always  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
letters  to  Harvey  and  others  as  B.  K.,  has  been  supposed,  oa 
slight  grounds,  to  be  a  certain  Edward  Kcrke  ;  but  with  greater 
reason  these  initials  are  considered  a  sobriquet  of  the  poet  himself, 
who  could,  under  this  disguise,  communicate  to  the  public  many 
things  requisite  for  the  full  understanding  of  his  poetry,  which  he 
oould  not  have  openly  stated  in  his  own  name  ;  while  it  permitted 
him  to  leave  whatever  he  choae,  unexplained  or  indistinctly  d». 
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olared.  When  wc  consider  the  many  meaoiDga  that  have  beea 
Bupposed  to  be  hidden  under  the  allegory  of  the  Faery  Queen,  it 
seems  probable  enough  that  Spenser  would  resort  to  some  plan 
of  the  kiud  for  explaining  what  he  desired  the  world  should  un. 
deratand,  while  he  kept  the  esoteric  meaning  to  himself  and  a 
few  chosen  friends.  The  oommendalions  bealowed  by  £.  K. 
upon  the  new  poet,  "  uncouth  and  unkissed,  unknown  to  most  men, 
and  regarded  but  of  a  few,"  do  indeed  tell  somewhat  against  this 
supposition  ;  but  we  must  excuse  him  if,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
friends  ibr  his  work,  fondly  prized,  yet  of  such  "  darke  conceit" 
that  he  might  well  fear  ordinary  readers  would  be  discouraged 
from  threading  its  mazes,  he  ventured  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
natural  modesty,  under  the  protection  of  an  incognito.  At  least 
this  view  seems  liable  to  as  few  abjections  as  that  which  supposes 
one  intimate  friend  and  one  only,  to  have  been  mentioned  through- 
out Spenser's  corresponilenc^,  by  his  initials  alone.  The  idea  is, 
however,  considered  inadmissible  by  some  critics,  and  one  has 
ascribed  the  commentaries  ofB.  K.  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  not  with- 
out much  plausibility. 

As  to  his  birth,  Spenser  was  a  Londoner,  and  1553  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  the  year  which  brought  into  the  world  him 
who  is  called  the  "  Sunrise,"  as  Chaucer  had  been  denominated 
the  "  Day-siarre,"  of  English  poetry.  Spenser's  claims  cannot 
be  appreciated  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  no  poet  of  decided 
merit  had  appeared  in  England  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
The  "  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  is  a  work  of  spirit  and  origi- 
nality ;  Lydgate,  Hawes,  Surrey,  Sackville,  and  Sidney,  not  to 
mention  names  of  lesser  note,  had  produced  melodious  verses  in 
great  abundance.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Euphuistio  prose-poem, 
the  Arcadia,  excited  much  attention  in  its  day,  and  remains  a 
wonder  of  misdirected  genius  even  now  ;  yet  all  these  might  fall 
into  oblivion  without  sensibly  impoverishing  English  literature. 
Chauc«r,  and  afler  him  Spenser,  are  the  only  names,  anterior  to 
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Sbakspeare,  whiohwe  still  ccHitinue  to  place  among  all  that  raoka 
highest  in  the  productions  of  genius.  Their  works  &nn  on  inte- 
gral part  of  our  mental  posseasioDs,  the  precioiu  treasure  of  both 
hemispherca.  They  were  the  worthy  precursors  of  Shakapeare 
and  Milton,  and  must  be  considered  as  every  way  deaerriiig  of 
the  studious  acquaiatajice  of  all  wbo  speak  the  language  whorc 
powerand  richness  they  demonstrated.  Edmund  Spenser  claimed 
kindred  with  the  noble  houses  of  Marlborough  and  Spenser ;  and 
however  coldly  that  proud  stock  may  have  viewed  his  pretBoaioas 
during  bis  life,  before  time  had  sealed  his  fame,  ita  descendants 
would  now  doubtless  count  the  honor  moro  thou  reciprocated  if 
the  relationship  could  be  proved.  Indeed  it  is  supposed  that  eveo 
in  the  haughty  court  of  the  Amazonian  Queen,  a  sovereign  to 
whom  no  man  spoke  without  kneeling — a  lesaoo  no  doubt  well 
practised  elsewhere  by  those  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it  in 
the  presence — the  poet  was  allowed  to  claim  "  some  private  bands 
of  afRnity"  with  the  Lady  Strange,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Spenser,  of  Althorp,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  "  Tears  of  the 
Muses."  It  was  for  the  same  lady,  born  under  a  happy  star,  that 
Milton  long  afterwards  wrote  his  "Arcades,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  Harefield  Place  by  her  grandciuldrei).  And  it  was  for 
the  son  of  her  sscond  husband,  Lord  Bracklcy,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  that  the  Comus  was  written.  One  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  envy  the  high  birth  which  can  command  or  persuade 
genius  after  tliis  fashion.  Tlie  dedication  to  Lady  Strange  is 
dated  1591  ;  Comua  in  1634  ;  the  Arcades  perhaps  a  little  later. 
Spenser  took  his  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Aria  at 
Cambridge,  in  1573  and  1576 ;  and  two  or  three  years  after, 
wards  we  find  him  domesticated  with  Sidney,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Gabriel  Harvey  ;  and  then  with  Leicester,  to  whoso 
notice  he  had  been  brought  by  hia  noble  friend.  In  1679  Iw 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  seeking  his  further  fbrtuos 
abroad,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Barl  of  Leicester ;  and  wrots 
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Toledictoriea  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  bewails  his  hard  &ta  in 
being  thus  obliged  to  pursue  in  distant  lands  the  fortune  he  oould 
not  attain  at  home.  But  this  trial  was  probably  spared  him,  as 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  having  visited  foreign  couDlries,  and  we 
find  him  again  writing  from  London  to  Harvey,  only  a  few 
months  after  his  round  of  farewells.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  Irish  secretaryship  that  Leicester  retained  him  ;  in  which 
case  we  could  almost  regret  that  the  journey  to  the  Continent  had 
not  taken  place.  Yet  the  appointment  looked  like  the  making  of 
the  poet's  fortune  ;  and  it  was  not  long  in  leading  to  still  further 
advancement.  In  March,  1581,  he  was  made  Clerk  to  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery ;  and  in  the  same  year  received  a  highly 
profitable  grant  from  the  Queen,  of  a  piece  of  property  in  the 
county  of  Wexford — the  Abbey  of  Enniscorthy — with  the  at- 
tached castle  and  manor,  still  in  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  1586,  a  further  grant  of  3028  acres  of  land,  in  the 
oDunly  of  Cork,  made  the  poet  comparatively  rich,  and  &xed  his 
residence  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  certain  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  grant.  This  was  the  last  favor  lie  received  through 
means  of  the  beloved  Sidney,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  October 
of  that  year,  and  was  honored  with  a  regal  funeral  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  Queen,  and  a  far  more  enduring  memorial  in  the 
heart  of  his  country. 

Kilcolman  Castle,  at  which  the  poet  was  now  to  reside,  was 
situated  on  an  elevation,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  whose  horizon  was  made  picturesque 
by  distant  mountains.  The  views  about  this  spot — hallowed 
by  the  birth  of  the  Fai/ry  Queen — are  still  charming,  though  less 
richly  wooded  than  they  must  have  been  in  Spenser's  time.  The 
river  Mulla,  celebrated  in  his  deathless  verse,  flowed  close  beside 
the  dwelling  ;  and  here  Spenser  delighted  to  wander,  in  the  con- 
genial society  of  the  romantic  Raleigh,  drinking  la  the  sweet 
inHuences  of  the  scene.    Retired  leisure,  profound  tranquillity, 
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prospects  which  might  have  warmed  into  life  an  imaginaticm  leaa 
poverful  than  his,  and  tlie  encouraging  praise  of  one  who  waa 
himself  no  stepson  of  the  muse,  contributed  to  enhance  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Spenser's  conceptions,  and  to  bring  to  perfect  deve- 
lopment that  splendid  procession  of  images,  which,  under  less 
happy  circumstances,  might  have  been  forced  into  fragments,  or 
perverted  into  (he  mere  concetti  so  fashionable  at  the  time.  The 
"  tears  and  lh»  smiles  "  of  the  soil  climate  of  Ireland  ;  the  deli- 
cious green  ofher  woods  and  fields;  the  fcr.femed  clearness  of  her 
romantic  lakes,  are  all  mirrored  in  the  poet's  "  lond  of  fa&'rie  ;" 
and  Ihey  will  receive  no  higher  honor  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  three  first  books  were  published  in  1590,  and  it  was  at 
that  time,  when  a  highly  accomplished  age  was  taken  by  surprise 
on  the  appearance  of  the  new  light,  that  Raleigh  would  fain  have 
persuaded  Spenser  to  make  the  most  of  the  suDHhine  of  royal  and 
courtly  favor.  His  confidence  in  his  own  power  with  the  Sove- 
reign was  then  al  its  height ;  and  he  thought  his  gay  cloak  would 
serve  to  smoothe  his  friend's  path  as  well  as  his  own.  But  afler 
trying  "  the  hell  in  suing  long  to  bide,"  the  poet  wisely  preferred 
his  rural  seclusion  to  the  servility  and  foppery  of  IJIizabeth's  court. 

We  may  conceive  his  sentiments  to  have  been  such  as  those 
prettily  expressed  by  one  of  his  contemporaries — Robert  Greene 
— one  who  shone  until  he  was  eclipsed  by  far  greater  lights ; 

"Sneet  are  the  thoughts  that  uror  of  content. 
The  quiet  mind  is  richei  Chan  a  crown  ; 
Sweet  arc  the  Dighl9  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown; 
Such  sweet  coetcnl,  such  mind,  such  sleep,  such  btiss, 
Be^ars  enjoy  when  prince*  oil  do  misa. 

"  The  homely  house  that  harbors  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  aSords  nor  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean  that  'grees  with  country  music  best. 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music'*  ttn. 
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Obscured  lifo  seta  down  t  tjpe  of  bliu ; 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  U." 

Or  we  might  borrow  a  stanza  from  Lodge,  a  poet  born  only 
three  years  afler  Spenser,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  euggesting 
to  Shakspeare  the  plot  of  "Aa  You  Like  It," 

"  Tima  hith  been  that  I  hove  longed 

(Kooliih  I,  to  like  o(  folly). 
To  convene  where  honor  thronged. 

To  my  pleunrea  linked  wholly : 
Now  I  lee,  and,  aeeing,  aorrow 

That  the  day  consum'd,  returns  not ; 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to-morrow. 

When  nor  time  nor  life  sojourns  not  P' 

He  left  behind  the  frowns  of  Burghley,  the  ensnaring  influence 
of  Leicester,  and  the  eternal  round  of  emblematic  pageants— 
which  raust  have  seemed  to  the  poet  a  horrible  traveatie  or 
mockery  of  his  own  cherished  dreams — and  returned  to  his 
shades,  not  lonely,  for  there  bloomed  and  smiled  his  own  lovely 
and   beloved   Elizabeth,   whom  he   calls,  in  his  seventy. fourth 

*>  My  love,  my  life's  last  ornament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raii'd," — 

and  whom  he  cnroUcdas  a  fourth  Grace,  long  after,  in  the  poem 
vhich  was  to  secure  immortality  for  both  ; 

"  So  far  as  rioth  the  daughter  of  Ihe  day 
All  other  lc*«r  lighU  in  light  excel ; 
So  far  doth  she  in  beautiful  array 
Above  all  other  lasses  bear  the  bell ; 
Nor  less  in  virtue  that  beseems  her  well 
Doth  she  exceed  the  rest  of  all  her  race ; 
For  which  the  graces,  that  here  wont  to  dwell, 
Hava  for  more  honor  brought  hor  to  this  pUee, 
And  grac6d  her  so  much  to  be  another  grace. 
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Another  grace  ahe  well  deaerrea  to  be. 
In  whuin  aa  many  graces  gilhered  are, 
Kxcclling  much  tlie  mean  or  licr  degree ; 
Di»ine  resemblance,  beamy  aorereign  rare. 
Firm  chastity,  that  spite  not  blemish  dare  ! 
All  which  she  with  such  courtesy  doth  grace. 
That  all  her  peers  cannot  with  her  compare." 

This  fair  Elizabelh  was  not  Ihe  poet's  first  love,  though  she  was 
hia  best.  He,  like  Romeo,  had  had  a  Rosaline,  or  Rosalind,  who 
proved  either  false  or  cruel,  but  who  waa,  nevertheless,  the  oc- 
uaaion  of  some  exquisile  poetry.  He  extolled  her  charms,  com. 
plained  of  her  coldness,  and  bewailed  her  falsehood,  in  such 
strains  as  make  us  not  sorry  that  poets  can  love  and  be  disappointed 
like  other  men.  We  imbibo  from  his  verses  an  unfavorable  id«a 
of  the  beauteous  Rosalind ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  accept  without 
reservation  alt  that  a  poet  may  be  tempted  to  say  in  such  a  can. 
The  power  of  saying  it  well  may  be  the  principal  reason  for  saying 
it  at  all.  At  any  rale  the  lady  is  at  disadvantage,  since  she  cannot 
expect  to  make  her  defence  aa  attractive  as  the  accusation.  All 
we  can  know  with  certainty  is,  that  Spenser  failed  in  obtaining 
the  object  which  first  awakened  his  heart — a  fate  in  which  he 
was  not  wiiliout  abundance  of  that  companionship  which  misery 
is  said  to  love.  We  are,  however,  consoled  by  believing  that  hia 
nest  attachment  was  more  happy,  whether  more  wisely  placed  of 
not ;  and  that  this  happier  love  does  not  seem  to  have  lacked  trae 
poetic  elements,  nor  the  married  life  of  the  gentle  poet  the  chaim 
which  springs  from  respect  as  a  heightener  of  affection.  The 
"  Epilhalaniion,"  which  be  wrote  on  his  own  marriage,  is  among 
his  most  exquisite  productions.  It  has  been  considered  the  moot 
beautiful  nuptial  song  in  the  language  ;  and  "  classic  Hallam " 
calls  it  "  a  strain  redolent  of  a  bridegroom's  joy,  and  of  a  poetli 
fancy."  We  wish  we  could  tell  our  youthful  readers  thai  tfaia 
bridal  aong  was  written  when  the  poet  was  five-and-twenty ;  we 
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fe«r  they  will  frown  to  be  reminded  that,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, Spenser  had  seen  eight  lucres,  as  we  learn  from  his  six- 
tielh  sonnet : 

"  Since  the  wiiig£d  god  hi*  pUnet  den 
Began  ia  me  to  mo»e,  one  year  ia  spent : 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  eppear 
Than  all  thott forty  vrhich  laj  life  out-went' 
Then,  by  that  count,  vrbich  lovers'  booki  iavent. 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contaim. 
Which  I  have  wuted  in  long  languiabment, 
TTiat  eeein'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains." 

But  poets  are  always  young ;  and  all  that  made  the  love  of 
Spenser  precious  above  that  of  other  men  was  now  in  the  per- 
fection of  triumph.  He  had  been  recognized  by  bis  coimtfy ; 
hailed  by  her  best  minds  as  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior;  rewarded 
by  his  sovereign  with  a  liberality  which  we,  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  see  literature  judged  worthy  of  the  highest  honors, 
can  scarcely  appreciate ;  and  with  his  power  still  at  its  height, 
and  about  to  accomplish  further  developments,  his  character  for 
virtue  and  kindness  unsurpassed,  and  his  subjection  to  the  tender 
passion  unsparingly  demonstrated,  she  must  have  been  an  ano- 
maly among  women  who  would  have  inquired  into  the  baptismal 
register  before  she  consented  to  share  the  heart,  and  abide  by  the 
fortunes  of  "  Britain's  Orpheus."  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  all  the  virtuous  Elizabeth  found  cause  to  regret  in  this  mar. 
riage  was  the  shortness  of  its  duration. 

Three  books  of  the  poem  which  will  make  Spenser's  name  co- 
eval with  the  language,  were  published  in  1590,  with  the  title  of 
■■  The  Faery  Queen,  disposed  into  twelve  bookes,  fashioning  XII. 
morall  verlucs," — and  it  wassaid  to  be  intended  to  represent  those 
virtues  as  each  having  ■<  a  knight  to  be  the  patron  (example)  and 
defender  of  the  same,  in  whose  actions,  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry, 
the  operation  of  that  virtue  whereof  be  ia  the  protector,  are  to  be 
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expressed  ;  and  ihe  vices  and  unruly  appetites  that  oppose  them- 
selves against  Ihe  !«me  to  be  beaten  down  and  overcome."  This 
splendid  opening,  which  Spenser  never  surpassed  or  even  equalled, 
introduced  to  a  learned  and  romantic  court  by  the  acknowledged 
guides  of  literary  taste,  took  at  once  its  indisputable  rank  among 
the  poetry  of  England.  Spenser's  star  shot  to  the  zenith,  and 
scarcely  pulc<l  its  fires  when  Shakspeare's  ibilowed  it.  "  The 
Faery  Queen,"  says  Hutlam,  "  became  at  once  the  delight  of 
every  accomplished  gentleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace 
of  every  scholar."  Tlie  author,  not  unconscious  of  merit,  but 
unspoiled  by  applause,  returned  to  his  castle  in  fairy-haunted 
Ireland,  and  encouraged  anew  the  poetic  impulse.  "  The  XII. 
morall  vertues"  still  stimulated  his  imagination  ;  but  he  turned 
aside  to  honor  the  memory  and  lament  the  loss  of  Sidney.  The 
collection  of  elegiac  poems  denominated  "  Astrophel,"  bespeak 
a  true  mourning,  though  expressed  in  the  quaint  and  formal  taste 
of  the  day.  Such  verses  as  this,  however,  belong  to  the  aatura 
of  all  ages : 

"  Wa9  neTci  eye  did  see  that  [act. 

Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  longue, 

Waa  never  mind  did  mind  bia  grace. 

That  ever  thought  the  trare!  long  ; 

But  eyes  and  eara,  and  every  thought 
Were  wilh  his  sweet  perfections  coughL" 

"Daphnaida,"  an  Elegy  on  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Lwd 
Howard,  appeared  in  1591,  in  which  year  also,  Ponsonby,  the 
bookseller  of  the  Faery  Queen,  published  a  collection  of  minor 
pieces,  all  thai  he  could  find  of  Spenser's,  to  catch  the  breeze  of 
public  favor — and  Astrophel,  and  "Colin  Clout's  oome  Hoim 
Again  " — an  account  of  the  poet's  visit  to  England,  given  under 
feigned  names — appeared  in  1595.  In  the  latter  year  appeared 
also  the  "  Amoretii,"  or  Sonnets,  inspired  by  the  fbrtuutB 
Elizabeth,  who  is  thus  described  in  one  of  them  ; 
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"  Fair  is  my  love,  nhca  her  fair  golden  haire 
With  the  loose  wind  ya  waving  chaDce  to  mark ; 
Fair,  when  tha  rose  in  her  red  cheeks  appears  ; 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  (ire  of  love  doea  spark  ; 
Fair,  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark 
With  precious  merchandize  she  forth  doth  lay  ; 
_  Fair,  when  that  cloud  of  pride,  which  ofl  doth  dark 
Her  goodly  light,  with  Bmiles  she  drives  away ; 
But  fairest  she,  when  so  she  doth  display 
The  gale  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight ; 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their  way. 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  genUe  sprlght ; 

The  rest  be  works  of  Nature's  wonderment ; 

But  this  the  work  of  heart's  astonishment  " 


In  1596,  were  published  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  with  a  reprint  of  the  first  three.  Six  books, 
then,  comprise  all  that  we  have  of  the  legends  of  the  twelve 
moral  virtues  and  their  knights;  if  we  except  the  two  imperfect 
canloa  of  "  Mulabilitie,"  which  are  conHidered  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  "  Legend  of  Constancie." 

Some  ascribe  this  imperfect  condition  of  the  great  poem,  u 
compared  with  the  original  design,  to  an  accident  which  occurred 
in  (he  course  of  Spenser's  hasty  return  to  England  in  1599,  on 
occasion  of  the  breaking  out  of  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  estate 
granted  him  by  the  crown,  formed  part  of  the  forfeited  posses- 
sions of  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  The  titular  heir  of  that  family 
headed  a  body  of  insurgents  who  attempted  lo  expel  the  English 
from  Ireland,  and  Kilcolman  castle  naturally  became  a  point  of 
attack.  Spenser  and  his  family  (led  ;  and  such  was  the  haste 
and  disorder  of  this  unhappy  flight  from  a  home  of  peace  and 
love,  that  one  of  iho  poet's  children  is  reported  to  have  been  left 
behind,  and  burned  in  the  house,  which  was  fired  by  the  insur- 
gents. Some  have  believed  that  the  remaining  six  boc^  of  the 
Faery  Queen  were  lost  in  the  confuaion  of  wretchednoM ;  but 
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this  idea  ia  not  sanctioned  by  the  beat  autliorittes,  who  oonsider  it 
more  probablo  that  the  work  never  was  completed  by  its  author. 
Judging  by  the  time  occupied  in  the  composition  of  tho  first  six 
books,  the  period  allowed  is  quite  too  short  fur  the  completion  of 
six  more.  The  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  books  ara  confessedly 
inferior  to  the  original  tliree ;  and  it  is  thence  concluded  that  the 
poet  found  tlie  subject,  as  planned,  too  heavy  for  him ;  and 
wisely  forbore  lo  attempt  the  entire  development  of  an  allegory 
which,  judging  by  what  wo  have,  would  have  stretched  cut 
almost  lo  the  "  crack  of  doom,"*  wearying  the  reader  in  propor. 
tion  OS  it  overtasked  the  writcr.f  Speuser,  with  all  his  dignified 
,  sense  of  power,  was  a  modest  man,  not  likely  to  overrate  his  own 
ability ;  and  witli  taste  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  imaginslion, 
he  was  as  little  likely  to  be  blind  to  the  falling  olT  cbserviU>le  Id 
tho  poem.  He  would  naturally  note  the  [>eriod  when  labor 
began  (o  tuke  tho  place  of  impulse  ;  and,  the  Queen  being  hii 
first  great  effort,  he  would  not  probably  overrate  his  creations,  M 
did  Milton,  when  self-esteem  had  been  fed  to  tho  uttermost  by  the 
transcendant  merit  of  the  work  on  which  he  hod  expended  the 
flower  of  his  strength.  These,  and  otlier  ccHisideralions,  added 
to  tho  cniiro  lack  of  testinKiny  as  to  the  existence  of  more  of  the 
poem  than  we  now  possess,  are  deemed  conclusive  aa  to  its 
having  been  completed  beyond  the  sixth  book. 

A  few  sad  words  will  now  conclude  this  unsatisfactory  account 
of  the  third  mime  in  English  literature.  The  disastrous  flight 
from  Ireland,  the  poverty  which  ensued  upon  the  loss  of  the  Irish 
property,  and,  above  alt,  the  death  of  the  child  by  so  dreadful 

*  Oae  Canlo  of  the  Faery  Queen  ii  as  long  as  some  books  of  tha  Iliid 
or  ^neid  ;  one  Book  therefore!,  conaialing  of  twelve  ootoa,  ia  u  laiga  as 
as  ordinary  epic. 

f  Sir  John  Stradling  aaya,  howsTer,  that  part  of  Spenier'i  MSS.  wiHS 
burnt,  and  the  "  Le^nd  of  Constancie"  wu  actnally  published  in  1309,  m 
«  part  of  those  which  had  been  saved. 
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on  accident,  would  seem  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  sensitiTs 
heutof  the  poet.  Some  have  imagined  him  as  sufiering  th» 
extreme  of  destitution  afler  his  return  to  Loudon,  but  this  seenu 
impossible.  Where  was  Gabriel  Harvey  ?  Where  Raleigh) 
who,  though  grasping,  was  generous  too?  And  Essex  who  gaT« 
him  a  splendid  funeral,  and  appeared  at  it  himself  as  a  mourner  T 
Spenser  must  have  lived  at  least  a  year  in  London,  and  theaa 
and  other  friends  must  have  been  acquainted  with  his  condition. 
Hii  pension  of  fifty  pounds  was  larger  than  it  seems  to  us  now, 
and  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  favor  of  the  queen,  but 
much  to  glorify  her  reign.  We  will  not,  therefore,  adopt  the 
painful  suggestion  that  Spenser's  fate  resembled  that  of  so  many 
poets,  in  the  penurious  misery  of  its  close.  There  is  no  bint  of 
his  having  been  accused  of  prodigality  ;  his  life  was  character- 
ized by  a  high  and  pure  morality,  and  no  student  of  his  charac- 
ter and  worlds  can  doubl  that  as  a  husband  and  father  the  port 
gave  way  to  the  man.  We  choose,  therefore,  the  more  tolerable 
belief  that  his  "  poverty  "  was  only  such  as  contrasted  with  the 
comfort  and  abundance  of  his  beloved  home  ;  his  misery  the  lo«« 
of  that  home,  and  the  sight  of  the  dear  ones  on  whose  account 
he  had  chiefly  prized  It.  Yet  we  fear  his  premature  death  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  wrench  from  ao  much  that  he  loved,  the  io- 
terruptiou  of  his  darling  occupations,  and  the  sense  that  the 
world  was  (o  be  begun  anew  for  the  support  of  thoee  so  dear  to 
him,  acting  upon  a  heart  too  finely  strung  to  endure  the  ruds 
blasts  of  fortune.  So  says  the  concurrent  voice  of  authority 
and  tradition,  and  we  must  receive  the  truth,  mournful  as  it  Is. 
To  (me  who  was  Imm  and  lived  a  poet,  in  the  highest  and  meet 
oomprehensivG  sense  of  the  term,  we  must  not  look  for  stoical 
or  even  practical  philosophy. 

He  died,  not  as  "  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,"  but  like  the 
rich  grain  storm- blasted.  His  remains  were  laid  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  near  those  of  "  Father  ChKnoer,"  it  ia  nid  at 
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bis  own  request.  Poets  bore  the  pall  that  oovend  him,  and 
threw  iDto  the  grave  tributary  verses  with  the  pens  that  wrote 
them.  The  noble  Essex  appeared  an  chief  mourner,  and  we 
love  his  memory  for  the  comely  act.  England's  best  and  fairest 
wept  for  the  romantic  poet.  He  was  not  unappreciated  during 
his  life  ;  but  at  his  death  he  was  ranked  among  tha  true-bom 
sons  of  heaven. 

Thirty  years  after  his  death,  Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  erected 
a  monument  to  liis  memory.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  hare 
ordered  one,  but  some  envious  soul — not  Burghley,  for  he  died 
a  year  before  the  poet — intercepted  the  intended  benignitj. 
Browne,  in  "  Briiaonia's  Pastorals,"  ascribes  the  foilure  to 
"  curst  avarice  "  of  some  "  factor  "  employed  by  the  QueKi,  and 
tells  us  the  tribute  was  to  have  been 

"  A  pyninis,  whose  head,  like  wingM  fame. 
Should  pierca  the  clouds,  yea,  aeem  the  stan  lo  kiw;" 

ami  he  curses  bitterly  the  wretch  who  "  robbed  our  Colin  of  his 
monument."  The  countess's  monument  was  defaced  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  restored  to  its  present  condition,  at  the  ejpeiue 
of  Pembroke  College,  in  1778.  The  inscription,  which  was  at 
first  in  Latin,  calls  Spenser  "facile  princeps  "  of  the  poets  of 
his  time.  The  English  one  which  replaced  this  when  the  tablet 
was  restored,  declares  that  his  divine  spirit  needs  no  other  wit- 
ness than  the  works  which  he  left  behind  him ;  an  opinicxi  in 
which  we  of  this  age  heartily  ctmcur,  believing  that  no  poet 
ever  left  more  evident  testimony  of  his  love  for  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, and  his  desire  that  all  men  should  be  persuaded  to  he 
"  holy,  and  just,  and  true,"  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  happi- 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Milton,  who  owned  Spenser  for  a 
master  in  art,  that  his  "  genius  had  angelic  wings,  and  fed  on 
manna,"  and  we  may  say  as  much  of  Spenser,  however  he  m^ 
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di^r  in  tone  from  the  sterner  poet.  With  imagination  and 
fancy  almost  boundless,  his  reverence  for  goodness, — not  heathen 
but  Christian  goodness, — reigns  pararaouol ;  and  his  verse  per- 
forms the  highest  office  of  poetry — that  of  malting  virtue  attract- 
ive, by  showing  that  it  is  truly  its  ovk'n  exceeding  great  reward. 

In  person,  Spenser  was  small  and  delicate,  and  in  hia  dresa 
precise,  tis  became  a  man  of  taste.  His  lace,  well  known  from 
several  portraits,  has  all  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  that  we  re. 
quire  as  accordant  with  the  tone  of  his  poetry.  The  mild,  almond- 
shaped  eye,  brow  slightly  elevated,  the  mouth  compressed  juat 
enough  to  suggest  the  idea  that  there  was  felt  some  need  of  pa> 
ticnce,  give  an  impression  of  dreamy  repose  not  without  penrive- 
ness.  The  forehead  is  lofty,  but  less  expanded  than  that  of 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  ;  and  the  whole  countenance  indicatire 
more  of  an  exalted  tone  than  of  great  force  of  character.  Thia 
aspect  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Spenser  enjoyed  a  uni- 
versal good-will  scarcely  compatible  with  any  decided  strength 
of  determination,  or  pursuit  of  objects  in  which  other  men  might 
be  competitors.  This  good-will  is  abundantly  proved  in  many 
ways  ;  but  chiefly  by  a  complete  exemption  from  satire,  although 
the  most  unbridled  satire  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  Spen- 
ser's most  intimate  friend,  Gabriel  Harvey,  was  pursued  even 
to  premature  grey  hairs  by  the  malice  of  Nash.  Considering 
the  praise  thai  was  lavished  upon  Spenser  by  the  best  judges  of 
the  times,  who  compared  him  with  Homer,  and  indeed  went  to 
the  most  extravagant  lengths  in  contriving  modes  of  encomium, 
we  must  ascribe  the  total  silence  of  the  tongue  of  satire,  which 
dared  even  to  attack  Shakspearo  himself,  to  a  peculiar  gentleness 
in  Spenser's  nature  which  softened  oil  men's  hearts  towards  him. 
"  With  what  meosure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto  you 
again." 

As  to  the  exalted  moral  character  and  tendency  of  the  writings 
of  Spenser,  there  has  been  but  one  voice  from  bis  own  day  to  ths 
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present.  Milton  calls  him  "  Our  sago,  Berioiis  Spenaer,  whom  I 
dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  ihan  Scotua  or  Aquinaa," 
and  thi^  sentiment  lins  been  echoed,  in  aotne  form  or  other,  by  all 
who  have  given  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Equally  unitbrm  has 
been  the  testimony  to  the  dazzling  splendor  of  Spenser's  genius, 
which,  for  originality  and  grandeur  of  confwplion,  has  been 
placed  by  the  lirst  critics  in  the  same  rank  with  that  of  Homer, 
Dante  and  Shakspeare.  Homer  created  a  mythology,  but  his 
gods,  like  his  men,  were  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Dante  showed 
new  worlds  of  horror  and  of  light,  but  tyruinical  or  vindictive 
human  passions  reigned  paramount  in  both,  too  oflen  leaving  im- 
pressions of  disgust  rather  than  pleasure.  The  tone  ofSpenser'a 
poetry  is  unworldly,  abstracted,  contemplative,  in  tho  highest 
degree ;  conversant  ever  with  high  themes,  however  lowly  and 
simple  the  images  used  to  illustrate  them  ;  touching  the  deepest 
strings  of  the  universal  heart,  to  bring  out  such  sweet  and  tender 
music  as  is  to  be  found  only  tiiere ;  making  plain  the  things 
which  belong  unio  our  peace,  by  ihc  light  of  no  "  common  day," 
His  grace  and  delicacy  may  be  called  superhuman,  so  completely 
do  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  sphere  above  ours.  The  creative 
poetic  faculty  no  abounded  in  him,  that  his  successors  in  art  have 
gone  to  him  as  to  a  foimrain.  Cowley  and  Dryden  delighted  to 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him,  and  hosts  of  inferior  poets 
have  imitated  him  without  acknowledgment,  lie  is  peculiarly 
the  poet  of  poets,  aa  Charles  Lamb  called  him,  and  who  better 
qualified  than  Lamb  to  cbnraclcrize  "  Faerie  Spenser  V 
Leigh  Hunt,  another  enthusiast  in  the  art  of  arts,  says,  "  Spen- 
ser's great  characlcristio  is  poetic  luxury.  If  you  go  to  him  for 
a  story,  you  will  bo  disappointed  ;  if  for  a  style  classical  or  con. 
cisc,  the  point  is  conceded ;  if  for  pathos,  you  must  weep  for  per. 
sonages  half  real  and  too  beoutiful ;  if  for  mirth,  you  must  laugh 
out  of  good  breeding,  and  because  it  pleascth  thg  great  eeqties- 
lered  man  to  be  facetious.     But  if  you  love  poetry  well  enough  to 
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enjoy  it  £>r  its  own  sake,  let  no  evil  reports  of  its  '  allegory  ' 
deter  you  from  his  ecquEuotance,  for  great  will  be  your  loss. 
His  allegory  itself  is  but  oae  part  allegory  oad  aiae  porta  beftuty 
and  enjoyment ;  sometimes  on  excess  of  flesh  and  blood.  *  * 
He  is  more  luxurious  than  Arioeto  or  Tasso,  more  haunted  with 
the  presence  of  beauty.  His  wholesale  poetical  belief,  mixing  up 
all  creeds  and  mythologies,  but  with  less  violence,  resembles  that 
of  Dante  and  Boccacio ;  and  it  gives  the  compound  the  better 
warrant  in  the  more  agreeable  impression.  *  *  Spenser  ia 
the  fiirthest  removed  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  haunts  of  the 
world  of  all  the  poets  that  ever  wrote,  except,  perhaps,  Ovid  ; 
and  this,  which  is  the  reason  why  mere  men  of  business  and  the 
world  do  not  like  him,  constitutes  his  most  bewitching  oharm 
with  the   poetical.  »  ♦  ♦  When  you 

are  'o'er  informed'  with  thought  and  passion  in  Shakspeare; 
when  Milton's  mighty  grandeurs  oppress  you,  or  are  found 
mixed  with  painful  absurdities ;  or  when  the  world  is  vex- 
atious and  tiresome,  and  you  have  had  enough  of  your  own 
vanities  or  struggles  in  it,  or  when  '  house  and  land*  themselvea 
are  '  goneand  spent,'  and  your  riches  must  lie  in  the  regions  of 
the  '  unknown,'  then  Spenser  is  '  moal  excellent.'  Take  him, 
in  short,  for  what  he  is,  whether  greater  or  less  than  bis  fallows, 
the  poetical  faculty  is  abundantly  and  beautifully  predominant  in 
him  above  every  other,  though  he  hod  passion  and  thought,  and 
plenty  of  ethics,  and  was  as  learned  a  man  as  Ben  Jonson,  per. 
haps  as  Milton  himself."*  We  might  quote  corresponding  tes- 
timony to  any  amount,  for  the  language  has  been  exhausted  in 
praising  Spenser. 

Yet  he  is  comparatively  little  read.  These  almost  idolatrous 
encomiums  proceed  mostly  from  men  who  are  themselves  laigely 
endowed  with  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  which  they  so 


Hunt'*  '*  Imiginstion  and  ftncj." 
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reverence  in  Ijjiii.  Coininon  r^'adcrs  of  modern  poetry  kaow  little 
ol'  Spenser,  and  ^cek  to  know  no  further.  Tliere  is  a  lUHioa  of 
ditliculiy  or  obscurity  connected  wiiii  the  idea  of  the  Fatiry 
Queen,  wliich  deters  many  from  aitcropting  to  read  it.  This 
arises  first,  and  principally,  from  the  antique  words  and  capricious 
or  obsolete  spelling,  and  ucxt  from  the  allegory,  the  very  name 
of  which  alarms  the  indolent  and  superficial  reader,  Tlie  great 
length  of  the  poem  is  undoubtedly  anotljer  bugbear ;  but  the  want 
of  a  perfectly  continuous  plan,  whicli  forms  an  objection  with  the 
critics,  should  here  serve  to  relievo  ilie  feora  of  the  reader,  since  each 
Book  of  the  Fat^ry  Queen  is  complete  within  itself,  and  there  can- 
not, therefore,  be  even  the  shadow  of  a  compulsitui  to  read  st  a 
sitting  some  tliirty  or  forty  thousand  lines. 

'Die  air  of  difficulty  given  to  Spenser's  poetry  by  the  antique 
spelling,  with  the  introduction  of  some  words  which  were  con- 
sidered somewhat  affected  cvca  in  the  poet's  own  day,  ia  a  still 
more  potent  barrier  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Tlie  committing 
to  memory  of  some  (tea  doztn  words  would  scatter  this  cloud 
entirely,  as  one  resolute  blow  with  the  sword  of  Orlando  did  away 
with  all  the  terrible  phantoms  of  the  enchanted  forest ;  so  trilling 
in  reality,  is  tliat  which  seems  at  first  glance  so  formidable.  It 
ia,  perhaps,  a  little  remarkable  that  Spciiacr  should  have  been  an 
exception  to  the  general  plan  of  modernizing  all  the  spelling  of 
his  times.  Shaks]>eare  would  have  presented  nearly  as  many 
dilliculties,  if  his  editors  had  felt  the  same  delicacy ;  and  the 
English  of  James's  lime  would  havo  Icfl  the  Scriptures  almost  a 
sealed  book  to  ordinary  readers,  if  succeeding  editiMis  had  not 
conformed  lo  the  spelling  of  their  day.  The  immense  number  of 
Spenser's  rhymes  may  probably  account  for  a  reluctance  to  new. 
model  ills  orthography,  since  in  any  case  many  words  mtut 
necessarily  bo  lefl  unchanged.  Perhaps,  however,  a  still  more 
operative  reason  has  been  the  stress  which  the  poet,  or  his  frienda 
for  him,  laid  upon  thb  very  feature  of  his  poem.     The  solemiii^ 
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with  which  the  subject  is  treated  ofTects  one  somewhat  aa  did 
Shakspeare's  curse,  oa  whoever  might  move  his  boues,  iboae  wbow 
curiosity  would  else  have  violated  the  grave  without  scruple. 
£.  K.,  who  spoke  for  Spenser,  to  say  the  least,  treats  the  subject 
thus :  "  To  speok  of  the  words,  I  grant  they  be  something  hard, 
and  of  most  men  unused  ;  yet  both  English,  and  also  used  of  moat 
excellent  authors  and  most  famous  poets.  *  *  •  •  por  though, 
among  other  faults,  it  specially  be  objected  of  Valla  against  Livy, 
snd  of  others  against  Sallust,  that  with  over  much  study  they 
afiecl  antiquity,  as  coveting  thereby  credence  and  honor  of  elder 
years,  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  and  eke  the  best  learned  are  of  the 
like,  that  those  ancient  solemn  words  are  a  great  ornament  both  in 
the  one  snd  in  the  other ;  the  one  laboring  to  set  forth  in  his  work 
an  eternal  image  of  antiquity,  and  the  other  carefully  discoursing 
matters  of  gravity  and  importance.  For,  if  my  memory  fail  not, 
Tully,  in  that  book  wherein  he  endeavoreth  to  set  forth  the  pattern 
of  a  perfect  orator,  saith  that  oAtimes  an  ancient  word  maketh  the 
style  seem  grave,  and,  as  it  were,  reverend,  no  otherwise  than 
we  honor  and  reverence  gcry  hairs  for  a  certain  religious  r^ard 
which  wo  have  of  old  age.  Yet  neither  everywhere  must  old 
words  be  stuffed  in,  nor  the  common  dialect  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing  be  so  corrupted  thereby,  that,  as  in  old  buildings,  it  seem 
disorderly  and  ruinous.  Bui,  all  as  in  most  exquisite  pictures, 
they  use  to  blazo  and  portrait  not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  of 
beauty,  but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and 
crnggy  cliffs ;  that,  by  the  baseness  of  such  parts,  more  exoel> 
lency  may  accrue  to  the  principal.  For  oftentimes  we  find  our- 
selves, 1  know  not  how,  singularly  delighted  with  the  show  of 
such  natural  rudeness,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly 
order ;  even  so  do  those  rough  and  harsh  terms  enlumino  and 
make  more  clearly  to  appear  the  brightness  of  bravo  and  glorious 
words ;  so  ofltimes  a  discord  in  music,  maketh  a  comely  ocnoor. 
dance." 
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Whether  the  author  of  the  laborious  essay,  of  which  wo  have 
here  given  but  a  pari,  waa  Gabriel  Harvey,  or  Spenser  himaeIC 
or  aome  persoQ  who  is  destiued  to  remain  unknown,  these  were 
certainly  the  seDtimetils  of  the  poet.  He  waa  an  amateur  in 
language.  He  studied  it  arliatically,  with  a.  view  to  the  perfect- 
ing  of  Ills  poetry,  as  a  painter  acquaints  himself  with  the  mode 
of  preparing  his  colors,  that  he  may  use  them  lo  belter  advan. 
tage.  Our  only  apology  for  venturing  to  touch  what  is  thus  hal- 
lowed, is  the  desire  for  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  author. 
Words  that  are  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  must 
not  remain  enclosed  in  a  curious  ancient  casket,  inaccessible 
without  a  key.  The  richea  of  Spenaer  belong  now  to  all  who 
speak  the  English  tongue,  and  we  are  induced  lo  offer  a  peep,  by 
the  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  seized  with  a  miser's  eagernen 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole. 

As  to  the  allegory,  it  is  indeed  of  such  intricacy  that  even  the 
learned  in  criticism  have  failed  to  find  a  competent  clue  to  its 
mazes.  But  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  poem  have,  in  truth,  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  allegory.  If  we  might  offer  a  little 
practical  advice,  it  would  be  to  read  the  Faery  Queen  first  with- 
out any  of  those  attempts  at  explanation  which  are  apt  to  diill 
one's  natural  pleasure  ;  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
poetry,  as  such ;  and  qftenoardt  to  seek  a  new  form  of  enjoy- 
ment in  research  and  ingenious  conjecture,  for  which  a  wide  field 
of  YerificBlion  is  open  in  the  mass  of  writings  of  authors  of  the 
time,  and  mountains  of  commentary  piled  up  since.  Everybody 
has  heard  Hazlitt's  saying  about  the  Pa6ry  Queen,  that  "some 
persons  look  at  the  allegory  aa  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  them 
— aa  a  child  looks  at  a  painted  dragon,  and  thinks  it  will  strangle 
him  in  its  shining  folds.  This  is  very  idle.  If  they  do  not 
meddle  with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will  not  meddle  with 
them.  Without  minding  it,  the  whole  is  aa  plain  as  a  pike-ata£'* 
Thia  ia  aa  true  as  it  is  plain-apoken ;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  tbon 
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who  may  still  doubt,  we  must  endeavor  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  plan  of  the  Pa^ry  Queen. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scene  of  the  poem  Js  independent  of  all 
time  and  space.  The  poet  creates,  not  only  his  characters,  bat 
the  very  ground  they  stand  on.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
History  or  Geography  ;  the  whole  world  of  imagination  is  his 
theatre  of  action.*  So  absolute  is  his  power,  and  so  comprehen- 
sive his  skill,  that  he  takes  his  readers  with  him,  and  makes  them 
creators  loo.  They  must  see  with  his  mind's  eye,  and  imbibe 
some  touch  of  his  spirit,  before  they  are  capable  of  accompany- 
ing him ;  but  when  once  the  relation  is  established,  he  carries 
them  away  irresistibly,  like  a  true  enchanter. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  is  presented  in  the  poem  as  "  Holiness," 
or  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  man  in  religion.  He  is  accom- 
panied and  excited  to  good  deeds  by  Una  or  Truth — one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  poetic  creations — whose  voice  encourages  him  to 
the  extirpation  of  Error,  a  hideous  monster  with  brood  innumera- 
ble. He  defeats  "Sansfby,"  or  Faithless,  yet  falls  for  a  tinw 
into  the  snares  of  Duessa — Deceit  or  Doubleness.  He  is  betrayed 
into  the  csslle  of  Orgoglio,  or  Pride  (Orgueil,  Fr.).  Archimago 
or  Hypocrisy,  the  enchanter,  ia  the  instrument  of  Deceit,  and 
does  her  bidding.  Arthur,  or  Magnanimity,  the  knight  by  whose 
lofly  and  disinterested  daring  the  Red  Cross  Knight  is  liberated, 
is  the  personification  of  the  spirit  and  essence  of  pure  chivalry, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  redress  all  wrongs  whatsoever,  without  fee 
or  reward,  save  the  proud  consciousness  of  high  desert.  Glo- 
riana,  who  is  ofleo  mentioned  throughout  the  poem,  is  the  Glory 
sought  by  every  true  knight,  and  she  is  also,  flatteringly,  made 
to  stand  us  the  representative  of  Queen  Elizabclb,  whom  Spenser 
condescended  to  propitiate  by  adulation.  Spenser  says,  in  his 
letter  to  Raleigh,  speaking  of  the  "  dark  conceit "  of  the  Fa«ry 
Queen,  "  I  devise  that  the  Fafiry  Queen  kept  her  annua)  feast 

*  Coleridge. 
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twelve  days ;  upon  which  twelve  several  days  the  occasions  of 
the  twelve  several  adveDtures  happened;  which,  being  under- 
taken by  twelve  several  knights,  are  in  these  twelve  books 
handled  and  discoursed."*  Thus,  of  the  three  first  books,  the 
first  contains  the  adventures  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  or  Holi- 
ness ;  the  second,  those  of  Sir  Guyon,  the  representative  of 
Temperance  ;  the  third,  of  Brilomartis,  a  lady-knight — a  sort  of 
British  Clorinda  or  Bradamante — in  whom  is  pictured  stem  and 
saintly  Cliastity.  These  three  books  all  critics  agree  in  con- 
sidering the  most  exquisite  of  the  whole.  They  have  an  unaur- 
passalilc  delicacy  and  grace — an  Arcadian  elegance  and  simplicity, 
almost  unmatched  in  the  language— indeed  hardly  approached 
hy  any  author  but  Shakspeare.  They  will  scarce  bear  the  least 
abridgment,  upon  any  principle  of  selection.  The  first  book,  in 
particular,  we  have  felt  constrained  to  give  nearly  unbroken.  It 
afibrds  testhetic  study  for  a  life-time,  if  we  contemplate  it  d  7a 
Schlegcl.  Raphael,  and  Claude,  and  a  host  of  their  glorious 
brethren,  might  have  exhausted  their  genius  worthily  in  drawing 
from  it.f  Sermons  innumerable  might  be  preached  from  its 
heavenly  texts;  rules  of  life  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  moralist 
enrich  its  every  page.  If  it  be  treason  for  goodness  to  show 
itself  unlovely,  it.  is,  on  the  other  hand,  transcendently  worthy 
to  show  that  true  loveliness  consists  in  goodness.  The  abstract 
idea  of  Truth  will  be  ever  more  attractive  to  one  who  has 
learned  to  contemplate  it  under  the  divine  figure  of  Una ;  Hoti- 

•  "  The  Faery  Queen,"  says  Prof.  Wilson,  "  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
gothic,  not  a  classical  poem.  As  a  gothic  poem,  it  derives  its  method,  ■■ 
well  as  the  other  characters  of  its  composition,  from  the  established  modes 
and  idpas  of  chivalry.  Now,  in  the  days  of  hnjghl-crrantry,  at  great 
annual  feasts,  thrones  of  knights  and  barons  bold  assembled,  and  tbenca 
■allied  forth  to  succor  the  distressed— the  noblest  of  all  characters  twing 
that  of  deliverers.     Such  feasts  were  held  for  twelve  days." 

t  See  "  A  Gallery  of  Pictures  from  Speoser,"  in  Jlaafa  "  Im^natiea 
and  Fancy." 
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ness  seems  witJiin  hope  when  we  see  it  nol  incompatible  with 
same  touch  of  Itindred  Immaii  wealcness  in  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 

"  Will  was  his  guide,  mi  grief  led  him  astray—" 

'  and  again,  ho  was  "  too  simple  and  too  true,"  like  other  children 
of  light,  and  so  not  always  prool"  against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked. 
And 

"  Oftenlimea  he  quak'd,  and  fainted  odcntimes," 


even  as  we,  "  frail,  feeble,  fleshly  wights," 
hope  be  ever  so  strongly  placed.  The 
most  child-like  spirit  of  love  and  gratitude 
more  unostentatiously  inculcated,  and 
than  in  the  general  lone  as  well  as  many  di 
delicious  poem.  Take  o  specimen  or  two,  e 
give  them  again  in  their  place  in  our  selecti 


sure  to  do,  let  our 

t,  most  devoted, 

was  never 

ily  exhibited, 

net  passages  of  this 

n  though  we  should 


"  And  is  there  care  in  Ileav'n  ■'    Anil  ia  thcro  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
Thai  may  compasdion  of  their  evils  moTc  ! 
There  is : — else  much  moro  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  man  than  hcaslH  :  but  oh  !  Ul'  exceeding  grace 
or  Hitihcst  Gud  that  loves  his  creatures  ao. 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace 
That  blessed  angels  lie  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man— Id  serve  his  wicked  fue  ! 

"  How  oft  do  they  theit  silver  bowers  leave 


Toc< 


IS  that  SI 


How  oft  do  they  wilh  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  Hitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant 

Against  foul  fiends  tu  aid  us  militant '. 

They  for  us  tight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  (boat  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  luve  and  nothing  for  reward  I 

Oh  why  should  heavenly  God  to  man  have  (uch  regui  i" 


^  -  ~       —  — 
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And  again : 

"  Ay  me  r  how  many  perils  do  enfold 
The  righteoiu  man,  to  make  him  dailj  Till, 
Wei't  not  that  heaveoly  grace  doth  him  uphold 
And  steadfast  Truth  acquit  him  out  of  all !  . 

Her  love  i>  firm,  her  care  continual, 
So  oft  as  he,  through  hia  own  foolish  pride 
Or  weakness,  is  to  sinful  bands  made  thrall." 

This  sweetness  is  not,  however,  exclusive  of  Btrangth,  when 
occoaioD  offers  for  stirring  the  pssaions,  and  Exiling  up  the  keen- 
est sympathies.  The  genius  of  picture,  rather  than  of  paaaiot), 
has  beco  said  to  pervade  the  Fafiry  Queeo  ;  but,  to  our  thinking, 
thb  sweeping  opinion  is  unjust  to  Spenser.  He  was  a  man 
deeply  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  life  ;  a  man  of  friendsfiip,  of 
love,  of  sorrow,  of  disappointment ;  not  a  pale,  stoical  student,  a 
dealer  in  abstractions,  a  builder  up  of  castles  at  once  impomng 
and  impalpable.  He  was  a  true  nan  ;  the  blood  in  his  rich  veini 
was  warm  with  the  sympathies  of  humanity ;  and  to  us  his  po- 
etry, imaginative  as  it  is,  is  full-fraught  with  all  this  wealth  of 
feeling  and  experience.  His  pictures  have  ever  the  charm  of 
human  interest.  Even  the  perfect  Una  is  as  true  a  woman  as  if 
she  had  owned  all  the  follies  of  her  sex.  When  she  has  found- 
er thinks  she  has  found — her  knight  again,  is  she  only  picturesque  t 

■■  His  lovely  words  her  seemed  due  recompeose 
Of  all  her  pasa'd  pain* ;  one  loving  hour 
For  many  year*  of  sorrow  can  dispeiwe ; 
A  drachm  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sour  I 
She  has  forgot  how  toany  a  woful  atour 
For  him  she  late  endured ;  ahe  speaks  no  more 
Of  past ;  true  is  that  true  love  bath  no  power 
To  lonken  back :  his  eyes  be  fixed  before. 
Before  her  standi  her  knight,  for  whom  she  toiled  so  sore." 

Go^eous  pictures  there  are,  in  such  lavish  profusioD,  suoh 
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splendor  of  coloring,  such  infinite  minuteness  of  detail,  that  we 
seem  to  sec  them  through  an  atmosphere  preternatu rally  transpa- 
rent, or  to  lie  endowed  with  eyes  magically  anointed,  to  enable 
us  to  see  so  much  more  than  words  ever  brought  lo  our  view  be- 
fore. But  in  this  enchanted  panorama,  beneath  these  shades 
which  are  not  cast  by  the  common  garish  sun,  we  discern,  through 
all  disguises  of  allegory,  chivalry,  magic,  and  fantastic  romance, 
real  men  and  women,  with  bosoms  warmed  by  the  same  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  wishes  that  agitate  our  own  ;  their  checks  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  their  hearts  beating  visibly  under  the  inftueace 
of  Love  ;  their  hands  grasping  the  sword  at  the  approach  of  in- 
jury or  insult.  Even  the  personages  most  purely  allegorical 
seem  to  us  just  like  their  other  selves  now  walking  among  us. 
Gluttony,  with  his  "eyes  swollen  with  fatness,"  and  his  neck 
(long,  for  the  better  tasting), 

"  With  which  ho  p\vb1Iow'iI  up  exccMive  least 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine — " 

is  as  plainly  a  man,  as  many  a  seeker  of  turtle  feasts,  "  in  shape 
and  life  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man,"  whom  we  have  all 
seen;  and  Avarice,  that  "scarce  good  nursel  all  his  life  did 
taste,"  though  "  child  nor  living  kinsman  had  he  none"  to  inherit 
his  hoards,  is  no  more  an  abstraction  than  some  we  could  name, 
who  live  and  look  just  like  him.  When  Pride  comes  forth  "  with 
princely  pace,"  and 

"  The  heaps  or  people,  thronging  in  the  htjl. 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gue," 

we  look  upon  something  more  than  a  picture.  Wo  can  detect, 
in  the  rolling  of  her  haughty  eye,  the  look  which  pretends  indif- 
ference, but  which  is  secretly  watching  oa  all  sides  to  ascertain 
that  no  "  pepper-corn  of  praise"  be  wonting ;  and  we  peroeiTS 
that  she  takes  her  siring  more  for  thesakeof  exhibiUng  ber  itate, 
than  to  be 
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"  Wilh  plcasatice  of  Iha  breathing  Gclda  jfed— " 

exactly  as  her  flesh-aDd-blood  kindred  do  at  this  very  day. 

As  for  strength,  it  is  acknowledged  that  nothing  in  Dante  ex- 
ceeds tlic  person  Location  of  Despair,  of  Pear,  of  Care,  and  of 
Mammon,  in  the  Faery  Queen.  In  all  these  unsurpassed  deline- 
ations there  is  nn  intensity  of  implied  invective,  without  a  tinge 
of  thai  bitter  temper  from  which  our  l>ettcr  nature  revolts.  The 
greatest  detestation  for  what  is  false  and  wrong  is  excited,  with- 
out even  a  suspicion  that  a  personal  feeling  has  prompted  the 
pocl's  indignation.  Yet  there  is  not  the  coldness  of  mere  abstrac- 
tion. Wo  arc  interested  in  these  crealiona  because  they  seem  to 
partake  of  our  own  humanity.  They  show  us  the  ghastly  and 
terrific  imago  of  what  conscience  teaches  us  we  ourselves  should 
lie  if  wo  gave  full  scope  to  the  evil  part  of  our  nature,  and  what 
llio  results  upon  others  of  such  indulgence.  We  see  our  own 
faults,  commonly,  as  we  see  our  faces  in  a  convex  mirror — soft, 
ened  by  diminution  into  a  delicate  harmony,  and  looking  almoet 
beautiful  in  miniature.  Spenser  shows  us  the  same  things,  as  a 
concave  glass  gives  back  every  speck  and  blemish  and  unhappy 
expression,  magnified,  yet  net  uolrue, — exaggerated,  but  by  that 
means  more  easily  studied.  l*erlia{>s  the  indulgence  of  baleful 
pa-tsions  looks  ever  thus  to  llie  angels  and  pure  inlelligencea 
who  mourn  over  the  miseries  ive  invoke  l)y  our  own  wilful  folly. 

The  humanity,  so  to  speak — of  the  Fuery  Queen,  is  proved  by 
its  suggestive noss.  We  are  often  betrayed  into  reverie — carried 
off  into  far  experience  or  siill  more  distant  anticipation — by  our 
bympathy  with  the  actors  in  the  scene.  We  sec  the  jiicture,  but 
we  SCO  much  nwre.  Tlie  poet's  accessories  are  perfect ;  but  w« 
supply,  from  our  own  spiritual  world,  and  in  proportion  to  oaf 
power  of  appreciation,  a  thousand  subtle  links  which  serve  to 
bring  us  into  commuuicalion  with  the  imaginary  world  before  ui^ 
airy  spirits  ascending  and  descending  upon  this  electric  ladder) 
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until  a  complete  unison  is  attained,  and  the  poet's  brilliant  ideal- 
izing assumes  the  dignity  of  fact,  and  our  own  matter-ot&ot 
existcnco  is  exalted  into  poetry. 

The  fourll)  Book  of  the  Faery  Queen  exhibits  the  ideal  of 
Friendship  in  the  adventures  of  Cambel  and  Triamond;  the 
fifth  of  Justice,  exemplified  by  ArteguU,  who  is  attended  by  Ta- 
lus, an  iron  nian,  typical  of  unswerving  and  executive  Law. 
The  sixth  Book  tells  of  Sir  Calidore,  or  Courtesy— 

"  Beloved  over  all. 
In  whom  it  seems  that  gentleness  of  apright 
And  manners  mild  were  planted  nataral ; 
To  which  he,  aildini;  comely  guise  withal. 
And  gracious  spcrch,  did  steal  men's  hearts  away." 

Each  of  these  knights  has  a  mission  of  his  own  to  fulfil,  and 
all  with  tlio  general  object  of  serving  "  great  Glorianc,"  tho 
Faery  Queen;  but  other  than  this  f;cncral  purpose  (heir  several 
trains  of  adventure  have  little  connection.  One  oharocter,  how- 
ever, Dppeors  in  every  book,  and  was  undoubtedly  intended  by 
the  poet  at  the  oulset  as  the  hero,  par  excellence,  of  tho  whole 
action.  This  ia  I'rincc  Arthur,  or  Magnanimity,  who  is  set  forth 
as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  who  has  a 
part,  more  or  less  important,  assigned  him  in  each  of  the  several 
actions.  Herein  lies  the  great  objection  made  by  the  critics  to 
the  conduct  of  the  j>ocm,  and  arguments  pro  and  con  have  been 
multiplied  to  liido  purpose.  Nothing  can  bo  plainer  than  that 
the  subject,  as  at  first  conceived  by  Spenser,  was,  when  treated 
with  ibat  luxurious  dilTusenciis  which  seems  tho  inevitable  result 
of  such  fulness  as  his,  entirely  too  immense  for  management; 
and  that  the  unities,  which  a  poet  of  more  scanty  genius  might 
have  observed  oven  to  frigidity,  melted  away  in  the  glow  of  an 
imagination  too  fervid  to  sudor  compression  in  a  mould  however 
beautiful.  A  suflicicnt  apology  fur  the  disregard  of  those  rules 
which  have  been  framed  by  means  of  tho  writings  of  such  poela 
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M  Spenaer,  is  found  ia  the  fact  that  each  book  of  the  FaHrj 
Queen  is  an  epic  within  its  own  bounds,  so  that  the  &ppearanoe 
of  Arthur  in  all  b  gratuitous.  "  Spenser,"  says  Waiton,  "  did 
not  live  in  an  age  of  planning.  His  poetry  b  the  careless  exu- 
berance of  a  warm  imagination  and  a  strong  seasibility.  It  WM 
his  business  to  engage  the  fancy  and  to  interest  the  attention  by 
bold  and  striking  images,  in  the  formation  and  the  dispoeitioD  of 
which  tittle  labor  or  art  was  applied.  The  various  and  tbe 
marvellous  were  the  chief  sources  of  delight.  Here  we  find  our 
author  ransacking  alike  the  regions  of  reality  and  romance,  of 
truth  and  fiction,  to  find  the  proper  decorations  and  furniture  of 
his  fairy  structure.  Bom  in  such  an  age,  Spenser  wrote  rapidly 
from  his  own  feelings,  which,  at  the  same  lime,  were  naturally 
noble.  Exactness,  in  his  poem,  would  have  been  like  tbe  comioe 
which  a  painter  introduced  in  tl)e  grotto  of  Calypso.  Speueer'i 
beauties  are  like  the  flowers  in  Paradise, 

Which  not  nire  art. 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  bol  nature  boon, 
Four'd  rorth  profiue  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 
Both  where  the  morning  aun  Grat  warmly  amote 
The  open  Geld,  or  whera  the  unpiorced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers."    •    '    • 

In  reading  Spenser,  if  the  critic  is  not  satisfied,  tbe  reader  b 
transported. 

The  Knights  of  the  Virtues  are  throughout  engaged  not  so  much 
in  mere  feats  of  strength,  and  actions  whose  leading  motive  is 
fame,  like  those  of  Ariosto'e  heroes,  as  in  revenging  injuries 
and  doing  justioe,  aiding  the  weak,  and  consoling  the  distrened. 
In  the  first  book,  for  instance,  "  a  king's  daughter  applies  to  K 
knight  with  a  request  that  he  would  relieve  her  father  and  mother, 
who  are  closely  confined  to  their  castle  upon  account  of  a  vm 
and  terrible  dragon  that  had  ravaged  their  country,  and  perpetual- 
ly laid  wait  to  destroy  them.    The  knight  seU  forward  with  tbe 
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lady,  eocxiunterB  a  monster  in  the  way,  ia  plotted  against  by  an 
enchanter,  and,  after  surmounting  a  variety  of  difficulties  and 
obatocles,  arrives  at  the  country  which  is  the  scene  of  the  dragon's 
devastation  ;  kills  him,  and  is  presented  to  the  king  and  queen 
whom  he  has  just  delivered,  marries  their  daughter,  but  is  soon 
obliged  to  leave  her,  on  account  of  fulfilling  a  vow,"* 

This  first  book  we  propose  to  give,  as  a  temptation  to  explore 
the  whole  poem ;  and  although  we  cannot  deny  that,  as  a  whole, 
this  Book  is  more  perfect  in  its  excellence  than  the  rest,  yet  it 
contains  no  passages  of  greater  splendor  than  may  be  found  in 
the  other  Books.  If  encouraged  by  the  reception  of  the  present 
attempt,  we  shall  offer  some  account  of  these,  with  specimens  of 
their  beauty,  any  one  of  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a 
modem  poem. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  poJDt  out  the  faults  of  Spenser ;  we  must 
leave  that  office  to  the  critics.  Faults  he  has,  doubtless ;  but  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  thinking  that  "  his  genius  not  only  makes 
amends  for  all,  but  overlays  Ihem  and  makes  them  beautiful  with 
'  riches  fineless.'  "  His  faults  are  the  faults  of  his  age ;  his  book 
reflects  his  age — not  its  manners,  but  its  spirit.  The  prose  writ- 
ings of  that  day  exhibit  everywhere  abundant  proof  that  quaint* 
ness  and  prolixity,  verbal  pedantry  and  inflated  phraseolc^,  were 
in  fashion.  Philological  studies  were  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  learned  languages,  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  oultivatioo 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  ardor  for  classical  erudition  was  bo 
prevalent  among  the  learned  and  the  great,  that  the  mythology 
as  well  as  the  diction  of  the  ancients  became  fashionable.  The 
amusements  and  even  the  furniture  of  the  opulent,  their  shows 
and  masques,  the  hangings  and  the  tapestries  of  their  houses,  and 
their  very  codtery,  assumed  an  erudite,  and  what  would  now  be 
termed  a  pedantic,  cast.     "  Everything,"  says  Warton,  speaking 

■  Wsrton'f  OtxerritioDs  on  the  Fserj  Qumq. 
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of  thin  era,  "  was  tinctured  with  aacient  history  and  mythology. 
When  the  queen  paraded  through  a  country  town,  almost  every 
pageant  was  a  pantheon.  When  she  paid  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
any  of  her  nobility,  at  entering  the  hall  she  was  saluted  by  the 
Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  chamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the 
pastry-cooks  were  expert  mythologists.  At  dinner,  select  tnuu- 
fbrmations  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  exhibited  in  cxmfbotion- 
ary :  and  the  splendid  icing  of  an  immense  historic  plum-calte 
was  embossed  with  a  delicious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  In  the  afternoon,  when  she  condescended  to  walit  in  the 
garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids ;  the 
pages  of  llie  family  were  converted  into  wood-nymphs,  who  peeped 
from  every  bower ;  and  the  footmen  gambolled  over  the  lawoa  in 
the  figure  of  satyrs."  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  a  moat 
learned  person.  She  wrote  a  commentary  on  Plato,  translated 
many  worlis  from  both  Greek  and  Latin,  wrote  many  Latin  letten 
and  many  English  original  works,  snd  spake  live  languages  with 
facility.  The  Italian  language  nearly  rivalled  the  ancients  in 
popularity,  and  the  English  was  loaded  with  translations  from  it. 
Shakspeare  did  not  dLsdain  to  draw  inspiration  from  it,  and  Spenser 
was  evidently  fascinated  by  its  romantic  elegance,  though  his  ex- 
quisite taste  prevented  his  adopting  its  quaint  conceits  to  an  extent 
very  injurious  to  his  own  poetry.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  ags 
here.  He  says,  through  his  friend  "  E.  K. :"  ■■  Poetry  is  no  vt, 
but  a  divine  gifl  and  heavenly  instinct,  not  to  be  gotten  by  labor 
and  learning,  but  adorned  with  both :  and  poured  into  the  wit  1^ 
a  certain  Euthusiasmos  and  celestial  inspiration." 

Perhaps  the  most  fashionable  English  book  of  Spenser's  day 
was  Lilly's  "  Euphues,"  a  tissue  of  antithesis  and  allitoratioit^ 
full  of  "  fit  phrases,  pithy  sentences,  and  gallant  tropes  "  in  th* 
(qiiaion  of  the  court,  who  considered  it  a  proof  of  refined  mannen 
to  adopt  its  phraseology.  "  That  beautie  in  court  who  could  not 
parley  Euphuisme,"  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  who  now  caamt 
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speak  French.  This  foppery  is  shown  up  ia  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel  of  "  The  Monastery,"  where  a  court-gallanl  calU  iho  cowb 
"  the  milky  mothers  of  the  herd,"  and  the  youth  who  tends  them 
"  most  bucolical  Juvenal,"  with  many  other  like  paraphrases— 
not  unfair  specimens  of  what  was  considered  elegant  iu  Spenser's 

Another  form  of  affectation  was  ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
under  the  character  of  Rombus,  a  village  schoolmaster.  It  con. 
sisted  of  an  incessant  interlarding  of  conversation  and  writing 
with  Latin  quotations  and  Latinized  words  and  phrases,  as  thus : 
"  Now  the  thundcr'thumptng  Jove  Iransfused  his  dotes  into  your 
excellent  formositie,  which  have  with  your  resplendent  beams 
thus  segregated  the  enmity  of  these  rural   animals.     I  am,  Po- 

tentisaima  Domina,  a  school- master, yet  hath  not  the  pulchri. 

tude  of  my  virtues  protected  me  from  the  contaminating  hands 
of  these  Plebeians  ;  for  coming  solummodo  to  have  parted  their 
sanguinnolent  fray,  they  yielded  me  no  more  reverence  than  if 
1  had  been  some  Pecorious  Asinus,"  AiC.  So  wo  may  see  what 
Spenser  avoided,  when  we  are  disposed  to  fmd  fault  with  him  for 
qiiaintness  or  pedantry, 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  give  specimens  of  the  opinions  of 
those  better  able  to  judge  of  Spenser  and  his  works.  The  author 
of  "  Shakspeare  and  jiis  Times,"  to  which  wo  have  been  much 
indebted  in  the  course  of  our  imperfect  sketch,  says  of  the  Faery 
Queen  :  "  One  peculiar  and  eudcaring  characteristic  of  the  poem 
is  the  exquisite  tenderness  which  pervades  it.  It  is  imposaible, 
indeed,  lo  read  it  without  being  in  love  with  the  author — without 
being  persuaded  tlmt  the  utmost  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the 
purest  sincerity  and  goodness  of  hoart  distinguished  him  who 
thus  delighted  to  unfold  the  kindest  feelings  of  our  naturo  ;  and 
whose  language,  by  its  singular  simplicity  and  energy,  seems  to 
breathe  the  very  stamp  and  force  of  truth.  How  grateful  is  it 
to  record  that  the  perscHaal  conduct  of  the  bard  corresponded  with 
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the  impression  resulting  from  his  works ;  that  gentlaneas,  hu- 
mility, and  piety,  were  the  leading  features  of  hia  life,  u  they 
still  are  the  most  delightful  obsraclerisiics  of  hia  poetry." 

From  the  opinions  of  men  of  genius  of  our  own  day,  we  sbftll 
quote  that  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.  "  Edmund  Spenaer  poanewed  the 
abstract  faculty  of  poetry  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  poet 
of  England.  He  occupies,  in  common  with  three  other  illiutri- 
oua  men,  the  first  rank  of  poetical  fame  in  hia  country ;  but  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  poetry,  he  standa  before  all,  un- 
approachably alone.  *  *  *  Himself  a  man  of  acttCH),  hia  poetry 
u  the  expression  of  perfect  luxuriousness  and  relaxation  ;  of  a 
fairy  land  of  voluptuous  sentiment  and  fancy,  where  the  pathoa 
that  ia  there  does  not  act  with  tears,  and  the  passion  and 
strength  that  are  there  also,  influence  us  through  a  medium  of 
viaionarj-  sublimity,  and  by  aasociations  of  preternatural  power. 
The  controlling  presence  of  the  poetry  of  Spenser  ia  a  love  of 
beauty  and  a  sense  of  pleasure.  We  have  them  equally  in  his 
description  of  a  lonely  solitude  or  of  a  scene  of  more  than  eaat- 
eia  tnagnificenoe :  in  his  picture  of  a  withered  old  man  in  a 
cave,  or  of  the  wanton  beauties  of  an  enchanted  lake.  Spenaer'a 
imagination  is  inexhaustible,  and  his  language  the  most  copiouB 
and  various.  And  though  his  genius  ia,  as  we  have  said,  rtaepod 
in  pleasure,  all  it  sends  forth  may  rank  in  the  very  first  order 
of  refinement  and  moral  truth." 

Professor  Wilson,  in  a  much  admired  series  of  papers  in 
Blackwood,  says,  "  Nature  made  him  her  almoner,  and  he  flung 
the  pearls  of  poetry,  as  morning  drops  her  dews,  before  all  hu. 
man  feet,  and  bade  all — men  and  women,  boys  and  girla — go  a 
Maying.  *  *  Looking  into  his  own  mind,  more  superbly  fur- 
nished even  than  the  Cave  of  Mammon  in  the  Pafiry  Queen,  far 
there  he  saw  tiie  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven,  hia  eyes  won 
dazzled  with  the  aurpasaing  brightness  of  the  present,  or  aootbsd 
with  milder  glories  in  long  array,  mellowing  away  on  both  aidM 
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of  the  Enchanled  Vale,  while  towers  and  temples,  stately  ag  the 
architecture  of  the  skies,  closed  up,  as  with  a  sunset,  Imagina- 
tion's vista.  *  *  *  His  words  have  a  lambent  light.  Reading 
him  is  like  gazing  on  the  starry  skies — or  on  the  skies  without  a 
et&r — except  perhaps  one-^the  evening  star — and  all  the  rest  of 
Heaven  in  still  possession  of  the  moon." 

For  ourselves  we  know  nothing  that  expresses  our  feelings 
about  him  better  than  some  of  the  verses  of  Shelley  to  a  brother 
poet— the  Skylark. 

"  With  a  soal  u  strong  u  a  mountain  riTsr, 
Paaring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver." 


These  two  &>i  instance  : — 

"  What  thoa  art  wa  know  not; 
What  is  moat  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  HO  bright  to  »ee. 
As  from  thjr  presence  thowers  a  rain  of  i 

*'  Higher  still,  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  tbou  aprlngest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  flre 

The  blue  deep  thoa  wjngect, 
And  ainging  itiU  doal  M«r,  and  loariiig  c< 
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THE    FAEBT    aUEEN. 


3^BE  L£GEM)  OF  THE  KKIGIIT  OF  THE  RED  CROSS,  OR  OF  HOLIHEBS.* 


Th«  patroD  of  Inw  Holt 


A  GENTLE  knight  was  pricking  on  tho  |itaii]. 

All  cloil  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shiclJ, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 

Tho  c  ruel  marks  of  mony  a  bloody  field ; 

Yet  arms  till  that  lime  did  he  never  wield  : 

His  ungry  slced  did  cliidc  Ilia  founiing  bit, 

As  much  disdaining  to  tho  curb  to  yield : 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 

As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

*  In  Csnto  X.  the  Red  Cron  Knight  is  czpluned  (o  be  St  George. 
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And  on  his  breaat  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  thai  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  htm  ador'd  ; 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd. 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had. 

Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word  ; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad ; 

Yet  nothing  did  be  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad,* 


Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound. 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave 
{That  greatest  glorious  Queen  of  Fat'ry  lend), 
To  win  htm  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave 
And  ever  oa  he  rode,  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil,  that  wimpledf  was  full  low  ; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd  ;  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  her  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had ; 
And  by  her  in  a  lino  a  milk-wliito  lamb  she  lad. 
*  Tdrad,  dreaded.  t   Wim^td,  brought  over  the  A 
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So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  Bame  lamb, 

Sbe  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  tore, 

And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 

Of  ancient  kinga  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 

Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  western  shore. 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjeclion  held  ; 

Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 

Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  ezpel'd  ; 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  hod  this  knight  from  fiircompell'd. 


Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag. 

That  lazy  seem'd,  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  b&ck.     Thus  as  they  past. 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast. 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain  ; 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  tain. 


Enforst  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 
That  promia'd  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 
Whose  lofly  trees,  all  clad  with  summeri  pride 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star; 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  fiir ; 
Pair  harbor  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entred  ue. 
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VIII. 
And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Joying  to  hear  the  birds  sweet  harmony, 
Which  thereiD  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dre&d, 
Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 
The  sailing  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall : 
The  vine-prop  elm  ;  the  poplar  never  dry  ; 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all ; 
The  aspen  good  for  staves ;  the  cypress  funeral ;  * 

ix. 
The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poels  sage  ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still  j 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours ; 
The  yew,  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  for  shafts  ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  myrrhe  sweet-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound  ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitful  olive ;  and  the  platane  round  ; 
The  carver  holm  ;  the  maple,  seldom  inward  sound. 

X. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Untill  the  bluslring  storm  is  overblown ; 

When,  weeningf  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray, 

They  cannot  find  that  path,  which  first  was  shown, 

But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 

Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween, 

That  makes  them  doubt  theii*  wits  be  not  their  own. 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 

That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  doubt  tbey  been. 

*  ThU  d^scnptive  enumeration  of  tree*  u  imitited  Trcm  Cbuteei 
t  Wieniitg,  thinking. 
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At  last  resolving  Ibrward  still  to  fare, 

Till  that  some  end  they  find,  or  in  or  out, 

That  path  they  take,  that  beaten  seem'd  most  bare, 

And  like  (o  lead  the  labyrinth  about; 

Which  when  by  tract  Ihey  hunted  had  throughout, 

Al  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave 

Amid  the  thickest  woods.     The  champion  stout 

ISflaoona  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave, 

And  to  the  dwarf  awhile  his  needless  spear  he  gave. 


"  Be  well  awaie,"  quoth  then  that  lady  mild, 

"  Lest  sudden  mischief  ye  too  roah  provoke : 

The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknown  and  wild. 

Breeds  dreadful  doubts:  oA  lire  is  without  smoke, 

And  peril  without  show ;  therefore  your  stroke. 

Sir  Knight,  with-hold,  till  further  trial  made." 

"  Ah,  Lady,"  said  he,  "  shame  were  to  revoke 

The  ibrward  looting  for  an  hidden  shade : 

Virtue  gives  her  self  light  through  darkneas  for  to  wade. 


■'  Yea,  but,"  quoth  she,  "  the  peril  of  this  place 
I  better  wot  than  you :  Though  now  loo  lata 
To  wish  you  back  return  with  foul  di^race, 
Yet  wisdom  warns,  whilst  foot  is  in  the  gate,* 
To  stay  the  step,  ere  forced  to  retrate. 
This  is  the  Wondring  Wood,  this  Error's  Den, 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  bate  : 
Therefore  1  rcad-f  beware."     "  Fly,  fly,"  quolh  then 
The  fearful  dwarf;  "  this  is  no  place  for  living  men." 
■  Oale,  waj,  t  Bead,  tdviM. 
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But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardimeiil, 

The  youthful  knight  could  not  for  ought  be  st&id ; 

But  forth  unlo  the  dftrksome  hole  he  went, 

And  looked  in :  his  glistring  armor  made 

A  litle  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade ; 

By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  nionster  plain. 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  display'd, 

But  th'  other  half  did  womans  shape  retain. 

Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  disdain. 

Here  follows  a  stanza  descriptive  of  Error,  but  omitted  on 
account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  terms.  The  aame  may  be  said  of 
several  stanzas  omitted  in  this  canto.  The  subject  is  of  itself  an 
unpleasing  one,  and  aa  such  unsuited  to  our  purpose. 


Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  afraid, 

And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  tail 

About  her  cursed  head;  whose  folds  display'd 

Were  stretchl  now  forth  at  length  without  enlrail.* 

She  look'd  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mail. 

Armed  to  point,  sought  back  to  turn  again  ; 

For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale, 

Ay  wont  in  desert  darkness  to  remain, 

Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she  see  any  plaii 


Which  when  the  valiant  Elff  perceiv'd,  he  leapt 
As  lion  fierce  upon  the  Hying  prey. 
And  with  his  trenchant  blade  her  boldly  kept 
Prom  turning  back,  and  forced  her  to  stay : 
*  Bntrail,  iatermiiture.  t  ^Ift  ^T- 
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Therewith  cnrog'd  slie  loudly  gan  to  bray, 

Aod  turning  fierce  her  speckled  tail  advanc'd 

Threatning  her  angry  sting,  him  to  dismay ; 

Who,  nought  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhanc'd ; 

The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her  shoulder  glauo'd. 

ITIII. 

Much  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sense  was  daz'd  ; 
Yet  kindling  rage  her  self  she  gathered  round, 
And  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  raia'd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground : 
Then,  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  slcm  around. 
Leapt  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound, 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stir  he  strove  in  vain. 
God  help  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Error's  endless  train ! 


His  lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint. 
Cried  out,  "  Now,  now.  Sir  Knight,  shew  what  ye  be ; 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint; 
Strangle  her,  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee." 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexity 
His  gait  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  disdain ; 
And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free. 
Wherewith  he  gript  her  gorge  with  so  great  pain, 
That  soon  to  loose  her  wicked  hands  did  her  oonstraio. 

ixiv. 
Thus  ill  bestead,  and  fearful  mora  of  ahame 
Than  of  the  certain  peril  h«  stood  in. 
Half  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Resolved  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
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Or  soou  lo  lose,  before  he  once  woultP 

AnJ  struck  at  her  with  more  than  manly*? 

That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthy  s 

He  raft  her  hateful  head  without  remorse  :  "Tif 

A  stream  of  coal-black  blood  forth  gushed  from  her  c^ 


Her  scattered  brood,  soon  as  their  parent  dear 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  llie  ground. 

Groaning  full  deadly  all  with  troublous  fear, 
Gather'd  themselves  about  her  body  round, 
Weening  their  wonted  entrance  to  have  found 
At  her  wide  mouth  ;   but,  being  there  withstood. 
They  flocked  all  about  her  bleeding  wound. 
And  sucked  up  their  dying  mothers  blood ; 
Making  her  death  their  life,  and  eke  her  hurt  their  g 


His  lady  seeing  all  that  chanc'd,  from  far, 
Approaeh'd  in  haste  to  greet  his  victory  ; 
And  said,  "  Ftfir  knight,  born  under  happy  star, 
Who  see  your  vanquish'd  foes  before  you  lie ; 
Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armory, 
Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  won  this  day, 
And  prov'd  your  strength  on  a  strong  enemy  ; 
Your  first  adventure :  many  such  I  pray, 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  tike  lucoeed  it  Vy 
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Then  mouated  he  upon  bia  steed  again, 
And  with  the  lady  bacbward  aought  to  wend : 
That  path  he  kept,  which  beatea  was  most  plain, 
Nor  ever  would  to  any  by-way  bend  ; 
But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end, 
The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them  brought. 
So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  friend) 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  adventure  sought : 
Long  way  he  travelled,  before  he  heard  of  aught. 


At  length  they  chanc'd  to  meet  upon  the  way 

An  aged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad, 

His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  gray, 

And  by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had ; 

Sober  he  seemed,  and  very  sagely  sad ; 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent. 

Simple  in  shew,  and  void  of  malice  bad  ; 

And  all  the  way  he  proycd,  as  he  went, 

And  often  knock'd  his  breast,  as  one  that  did  repent. 


He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting*  low, 
Who  fair  him  quited,  as  that  courteous  was; 
And  after  asked  him,  if  he  did  know 
Of  strange  adventures,  which  abroad  did  pass. 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  son,"  quoth  he,  "  how  should,  i 
Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
Bidding  his  beads  all  day  lor  his  trcsp&ss. 
Tidings  of  war  and  worldly  trouble  tell  1 
With  holy  father  sits  not  with  such  things  to  m 
*  Louting,  bowing.  f  -Vrf/,  UMddli 
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"But  if  of  danger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell. 
And  homebred  evil  ye  desire  to  hear, 
Of  a  strange  man  1  can  you  tidings  tell. 
That  wastelh  all  this  country  far  and  near." 
"  Ofsuchj"  said  he,  "  I  chiefly  do  inquere  ; 
And  shall  thee  well  reword  to  shew  the  place, 
In  which  the  wicked  wight  his  days  doth  wear : 
For  to  all  knighthood  it  is  foul  disgrace. 
That  such  a  cursed  creature  live  so  long  a  space." 


"  Far  hence,"  quoth  he,  "  in  wastful  wilderness 

Hia  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 

May  ever  pass,  but  thorough  great  distress." 

"  Now,"  said  the  lady,  "  draweth  toward  night ; 

And  well  I  wot,  that  of  your  later  fight 

Ye  all  forwearied  be  ;  for  what  so  strong, 

But,  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  t 

The  sun  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long, 

At  night  doth  bait  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves  among. 


"  Then  with  the  sun  take,  sir,  your  timely  rest, 
And  with  new  day  new  work  at  once  begin : 
Untroubled  night,  they  say,  gives  counsel  best." 
"  Right  well.  Sir  Koight,  ye  have  odv'sed  been," 
Quoth  then  thai  aged  man  ;  "  the  wcy  to  win 
Is  wisely  to  advise.     Now  day  is  spent : 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn 
For  this  same  night."    The  knight  was  well  oontent : 
So  with  that  godly  fiuber  to  his  horae  they  went. 
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A  tittle  lowly  hermitage  it  vaa, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 

Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass. 

In  travel  to  and  fro :  a  little  wide 

There  was  an  holy  chapel  edified,* 

Wherein  the  hermit  duly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  mom  and  eveatide : 

Thereby  a  christal  stream  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway. 


Arrived  there,  the  little  houHe  they  fill, 
Nor  look  for  entertainment,  where  none  was ; 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  things  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
With  fuir  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pass; 
For  that  old  man  of  pleasing  words  hod  store, 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glaai: 
He  told  of  saints  and  popes,  and  evermore 
He  strow'd  an  Ave-Mary  aflerand  before. 

XZZTI. 

The  drooping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast ; 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye-lids, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  oa  them  cast 
Sweet  slumljcring  dew,  the  which  to  sleep  Ihem  bids. 
Unto  their  lodgings  then  his  guests  he  rids: 
Where  when  all  drowo'd  in  deadly  sleep  he  finds, 
He  to  his  study  goes  j  and  there  amids 
His  magic  books,  and  arts  of  sundry  kinds. 
He  seeks  out  mighty  charms  to  trouble  sleepy  minds. 
*  Bdifttd,  built. 
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Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible, 
(Let  none  them  rend '.)  thereof  did  verses  ironw : 
With  which,  and  other  spells  like  terrible. 
He  bade  awake  black  Pluto's  grisly  daine ; 
And  cursed  Heaven ;  and  spake  reproachful  shame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
A  bold  bad  man !  that  dar'd  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,*  prince  of  darkness  and  dead  night; 
At  which  CocytuB  quakes,  and  Styx  \a  put  to  flight. 

XXXTIII. 

And  forth  he  cali'd  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  little  flies,f 
Fluitcring  about  his  ever-damned  head, 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  applies, 
To  aid  his  friends,  or  fray^:  his  enemies : 
Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  falsest  two, 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming  lies ; 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  message  to, 
The  other  by  himself  staid  other  work  to  do. 


He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep. 
To  Morpheua'  house  doth  hastily  repair, 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steep, 

*  The  ancients  were  auperslJLously  afraid  of  uttering  the  name  of  GorgiHi, 
.  or  Demogorgon. —  Warlea. 

t  Flies  are  embodiments  of  evil  apirits ;  Anacreon  forbidi  ui  to  call  them 
incunationa,  as  insects  are  fleablen  and  bloodlew.  Beelsebub  lignifle*  tha 
Lord  orFljee. — Huntt  Magmatien  and  I^eg 

J  Fray,  to  frighten. 
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And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep, 

His  dwelling  is  ;  there  Tethys  hia  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 

In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head, 

Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spread. 


Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast ; 

The  one  fair  fram'd  of  burnish'd  ivory, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie. 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enemy, 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 

In  drowsy  fit  he  finds ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 

ZU. 

And,  more  to  lull  him  in  hia  slumber  sofl, 

A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down. 

And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  tho  sound 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swown. 

No  other  noise,  nor  peoples  troublous  cries. 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  Ihc  walled  town, 

Might  there  be  heard :  but  careless  Quiet  lies 

Wrapl  in  eternal  silence  for  from  enemies.* 

■  The  eiquitite  tdiptation  of  tho  (ound  at  tbi«  atuiza  to  iti  Miiae  hM 
been  much  praistd.  Hunt  obscTTe*,  "  A  poetical  render  need  hardly  b* 
told  that  he  should  humor  mch  Tenet  with  ■  comapiKidiDg  toua  in  tlw 
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The  messenger  approaching  to  bim  spake ; 

But  his  waste  words  relurn'd  to  him  in  vain: 

So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought  miglit  him  awake. 

Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  push'd  with  pain) 

Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch  :  Ijut  he  again 

Shook  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to  speak. 

As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  dryer  brain 

la  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weak. 

He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silenoe  brank. 


The  sprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to  wake, 

And  threatned  unto  him  the  dreaded  name 

or  Hecate  :  whereat  he  gan  to  quake, 

And,  lifting  up  his  lumpish  head,  with  blame 

Half  angry  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 

"  Hither,"  quoth  he,  "  me  Archimago  sent, 

He  that  the  stubborn  sprites  can  wisely  tame. 

He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent 

A  fit  false  Dream,  that  can  delude  the  sleepers  sent." 


The  god  obey'd  ;  and,  calling  forth  straight  way 

A  diverse  dream  out  of  his  prison  dark, 

Delivered  it  to  him,  and  down  did  lay 

Hia  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark  ; 

Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumbed  and  stark. 

He,  back  returning  by  the  ivory  door, 

Remounted  up  as  light  as  cheerful  lark , 

And  on  his  little  wings  the  Dream  he  bore 

In  haste  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  lefl  before. 
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Who  M  this  while,  with  charms  and  hidden  arts, 

Had  made  a  lady  of  that  other  spright, 

And  rram'd  of  liquid  air  her  tender  parts, 

So  lively,  and  so  like  in  all  mens  sight, 

Thai  weaker  sense  it  could  have  ravished  quite : 

The  makers  seif,  for  ail  his  wondrous  wit, 

Was  nigh  beguiled  with  so  goocTly  sight. 

Her  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it 

Cast  a  black  stole,  most  like  to  seem  to  Una  fit. 


Now  when  that  idle  Dream  was  to  him  brought, 

Unto  that  elfin  knight  he  bad  him  fly, 

Whero  he  slept  soundly  void  of  evil  thought. 

And  with  false  shews  abuse  his  fantasy  ; 

In  sort  as  he  liim  scliooled  privily. 

And  that  new  creature,  born  without  her  due. 

Full  of  the  makers  guile,  with  usage  aly 

He  taught  to  imitate  that  lady  true. 

Whose  semblance  she  did  carry  under  feigned  hue. 


The  foregoing  description  of  the  House  of  Sleep,  is  one  of 
those  exquisite  pictures  whose  richness  is  equalled  only  by  its 
truth.  Hunt  says  of  it — "  We  are  to  suppose  a  precipitoui 
country,  striking  gloomily  and  far  downwards  to  a  cavemoua 
sea-shore,  in  which  the  bed  of  Morpheus  is  placed,  the  ends  of  ita 
curtains  dipping  and  fluctuating  in  the  water  which  reaches  it 
from  underground.  The  door  is  towards  a  flat  on  the  land  aide, 
with  dogs  lying  (ar  before  it,  and  a  lulling  aound  overhead  of 
wind  and  ndn-^the  sounds  thftt  men  love  (o  bmx  in  the  intsrrala 
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of  their  own  sleep."    Chaucer  has  used  a  similar  figure  in  de- 
cribing  the  "  dark  valley  "  of  sleep : 


"  A  few  wells 
Came  running  from  the  cliffs  adown. 
That  made  a  deadly  sleeping  soun.' 


» 


The  false  dream,  brought  for  the  purpase  of  misleading  the 
knight,  is  one  in  which  the  vile  Duessa,  disguised  as  Una,  is 
made  instrumental  in  deceiving  him  as  to  the  character  of  his 
true  lady.  The  knight  seems  credulous,  as  honest  people  are 
apt  to  be ;  but  we  can  scarce  forgive  him  for  being  persuaded  to 
doubt  Una.  His  weakness  costs  him  dear ;  for  the  new  efibrt  of 
Archimago,  with  which  the  following  Canto  opens,  succeeds  so 
far  as  to  make  the  Red  Cross  Knight  flee  away,  leaving  "  the 
royal  virgin"  unprotected  in  the  toils  of  the  arch. hypocrite. 
The  passage  describing  the  artifice  being  simply  disagreeable,  it 
has  been  omitted. 
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Ttas  inllarn]  |nu  aiKhaBWr  puu 

Ths  Bad  Ctnu  KoWit  Cnm  Tnlb  : 
IqU  whoH  lUsd  nUr  FiJuahciDd  ilap>, 


By  this  the  Dorthem  wagoner  h&d  set 

His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  steadfast  Btar 

That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 

Bui  firm  ia  fixt,  and  sendeth  light  from  far 

To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandring  are  ; 

And  cheerful  chanticlere  with  bia  note  shrill 

Hod  warned  once,  that  Phcebus  fiery  car, 

In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eaatem  hill, 

Pull  envious  that  Night  so  long  his  room  did  fill : 


When  those  accursed  raeflsengen  of  hell, 
That  feigning  Dream,  and  that  fair.forged  spright. 
Came  to  their  wicked  master,  and  gan  t«ll 
Their  bootless  pains,  and  ill^tuooeeding  night : 
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Who,  all  ia  rage  to  see  his  skilful  might 
Deluded  so,  gau  threaten  hellish  pain 
And  sad  Proserpines  wrath,  them  to  afTrighi. 
But,  when  he  saw  his  threatening  was  but  vain, 
He  cost  about,  and  searcht  his  baleful  books  again. 

The  result  b  another  vile  deception,  in  which  Duesss  is  mode 
to  wear  the  ibrm  of  Una,  to  the  confusion  and  horror  of  ber  true 
knight. 


Returning  to  his  bed  in  torment  great. 

And  bitter  anguish  of  his  guilty  sight, 

He  could  not  rest ;  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat, 

And  waste  his  inward  gall  with  deep  despight. 

Irksome  of  life,  and  too  long  lingring  night. 

At  last  fair  Hesperus  in  highest  sky 

Had  spent  his  lamp,  and  brought  forth  dawning  light ; 

Then  up  he  rose  and  clad  him  hastily  ; 

The  dwarf  him  brought  his  steed:  so  both  away  do  fly. 


Now  when  the  rosy-fingered  Morning  fair, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithon'a  saffron  bed. 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  dewy  air ; 
And  the  high  hills  Titan  discovered  ; 
The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsyhed ; 
And,  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bower, 
Look'd  for  her  knight,  who  far  away  was  fled. 
And  for  ber  dwarf,  that  wont  to  wait  each  hour ; — 
Then  gan  she  wail  and  weep  to  sob  that  woeful  stowre.* 
•  Stoiort,  blow. 
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And  after  him  she  rode  with  so  much  speed, 
As  her  alow  beast  could  make  ;  but  all  in  vain : 
For  him  so  far  had  borne  his  ligbt-foot  steed, 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain : 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbs  would  never  rest ; 
But  every  hill  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plain, 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  breast, 
He  so  ungently  lefl  her,  whom  she  loved  best. 


But  subtile  Archimago,  when  his  guestt 

He  saw  divided  into  double  parts. 

And  Una  wandring  in  woods  and  forests 

(Th'  end  of  his  drill),  he  praised  his  devilish  arts. 

That  had  such  might  over  true  meaning  hearts  : 

Yet  rests  not  so,  but  other  means  doth  make, 

How  he  may  work  unto  her  further  smarts  : 

For  her  ho  hated  as  the  hissing  snake. 

And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure  take. 


He  then  devised  himself  how  to  disguise ; 

For  by  bis  mighty  science  he  could  take 

As  many  forms  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise, 

Ax  ever  Proteus  to  himself  could  make  : 

Sometime  a  fowl,  sometime  a  fish  in  lake, 

Now  like  a  fox,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ; 

That  of  himself  he  oft  lor  fear  would  quake, 

And  oft  would  fly  away.     0  who  can  tell 

The  hidden  pow'r  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic  ipeU  I 
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But  now  Beem'd  beat  the  person  to  put  on 

Of  that  good  knight  his  late  beguiled  guest : — 

In  mighty  arms  he  was  yolad  anon, 

And  silver  shield  ;  upon  his  coward  breast 

A  bloody  cross,  and  on  his  craven  crest 

A  bunch  of  hairs  diacolourd  diversely. 

'Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd  and  well  addrest; 

And,  when  he  sate  upon  his  courser  free, 

Saint  Geoi^  himself  ye  would  have  deemed  him  to  b 


But  he,  the  knight,  whose  semblance  he  did  bear, 
The  true  Saint  George,  was  wandrod  far  awajr, 
Still  flying  from  hia  thoughts  and  jealous  fear : 
Will  was  his  guide,  and  grief  led  him  astray. 
At  last  him  chanc'd  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  faithless  Saracen,  all  arm'd  to  point. 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay 
Samfoy  ;  full  large  of  limb  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point. 


He  had  a  fair  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red. 
Purpled  with  gold-and  pearl  of  rich  assay; 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  head 
She  wore,  with  crowns  and  owches  garnished. 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave  : 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whooe  bridle  rung  with  golden  bells  nA  fapwi 
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With  fair  disport,  and  courting  dalliance, 

She  pjitertaia'd  her  lover  all  the  way  : 

But,  when  she  saw  the  knight  his  spear  advance. 

She  soon  led  off  her  mirth  and  wanton  play. 

And  bode  her  knight  address  him  to  the  fray  ; 

Hia  foe  was  nigh  at  hand.     He,  prick't  with  pride. 

And  iiopc  to  win  his  lady's  heart  that  day. 

Forth  spurred  fast ;  adown  his  courser's  side 

The  red  blood  trickling  staia'd  the  way,  as  he  did  ride. 


The  knight  of  the  Rcdcross,  when  him  he  spied 
Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous, 
Cian  fairly  couch  his  spear,  and  towards  ride : 
Soon  meet  they  both,  both  fell  and  furious, 
That,  daunted  with  their  forces  hideous. 
Their  steeds  do  stagger,  and  omazed  stand  j 
And  eke  themselves,  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand, 
Do  back  rebut,  and  each  to  other  yieldeth  land. 


As  when  two  rams,  stlrr'd  with  ambitious  pride, 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-fleeced  flock. 

Their  horned  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 

Do  meet,  thai,  with  the  terror  of  the  shock 

Astonied,  both  stand  senseless  as  a  block, 

Forgetful  of  the  hanging  victory : 

So  stood  these  twain,  unmoved  as  a  rock, 

Both  staring  fierce,  and  holding  idely 

The  broken  reliquea  of  their  former  oruelty. 
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The  Saracen,  sore  daunted  with  the  buff, 

Snatched  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies ; 

Who  well  it  wards,  and  quitetb  cuff  with  cuff: 

Each  others  equal  puissaunce  envies. 

And  through  their  iron  »des  with  cruel  spies 

Does  seek  to  pierce  ;  repining  courage  yields 

No  foot  to  foe :  the  flashing  fier  flies. 

As  from  a  forge,  out  of  their  burning  shields; 

And  streams  of  purple  blood  new  dye  the  verdant  fi 


"  Curse  on  that  croas,"  quoth  then  the  Saracen, 

"  That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fit ; 

Dead  long  ago,  I  wot,  thou  h oddest  been. 

Had  not  that  charm  from  thee  forwarned  it : 

But  yet  I  warn  thee  now  assured  sit. 

And  hide  thy  head."     Therewith  upon  his  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smit. 

That  a  large  share  it  hew'd  out  of  the  rest, 

And  glancing  down  his  shield  from  blame  him  fiuriy  blest. 


Who,  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping  spark 
Of  native  virtue  gon  eftsoones  revive  ; 
And,  at  his  haughty  helmet  making  mark, 
So  hugely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive. 
And  clefl  his  head :  he,  tumbling  down  alive. 
With  bloody  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kiss. 
Greeting  his  grave  :  his  grudging  ghost  did  strive 
With  the  frail  flesh ;  at  last  it  flitted  is, 
Whither  the  souls  do  fly  of  men,  that  live  taam. 
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The  lady,  wheo  she  saw  her  champioa  fall, 

Like  the  old  ruins  of  &  broken  tower, 

Staid  not  lo  wail  his  woeful  funeral ; 

But  from  him  fled  away  with  all  her  power: 

Who  aficT  her  as  hastily  gau  scour. 

Bidding  the  dwarf  with  him  to  bring  away 

The  Saracen's  shield,  sign  of  (he  conqueror : 

Her  soon  he  overtook,  and  bod  to  slay ; 

For  present  cause  was  none  of  dread  her  to  duroay. 


She  turning  back,  with  rueful  counleDaace, 
'Cried,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  sir,  vouchsafe  to  show 
On  silly  dame,  subject  to  hard  miscbacce, 
And  lo  your  mighty  will."     Her  humbless  low 
In  so  rich  weeds,  and  seeming  glorious  show, 
Did  much  emmove  hb  stout  heroick  heart ; 
And  said,  "  Dear  dame,  your  sudden  overthrow 
Much  rueth  me  ;  but  now  put  fear  apart, 
And  tell,  both  who  ye  be,  and  who  that  took  your  part." 


Melting  in  tears,  then  gan  she  thus  lament; 

"  The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  hour 

Uaih  now  made  thrall  to  your  commandement, 

Before  that  angry  heavens  list  to  lower, 

And  fortune  false  beiray'd  mc  to  your  power, 

Was  (O  what  now  availeth  that  I  waa  !) 

Borne  the  solo  daughtar  of  an  emperor ; 

He  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  baa, 

And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberia  doth  paM. 
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He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age, 

Betrothed  mc  unto  the  only  heir 

Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage; 

Was  never  prince  so  faithful  and  so  fair, 

Was  never  prince  so  meek  and  debonair ! 

But,  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousal  shone, 

My  dearest  lord  fell  from  high  honor's  stair 

iDto  the  hands  of  hia  accursed  fone,* 

And  cruelly  was  slain ;  that  shall  1  ever  moan  ! 

"  His  blessed  body,  spoild  of  lively  breath, 

Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convey'd, 

And  from  me  hid ;  of  whose  most  innocent  death 

When  tidings  came  to  me,  unhappy  maid, 

0,  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  soul  assay'd  ! 

Then  forth  I  wcut  his  woful  corse  to  And, 

And  many  years  throughout  the  world  I  stray'd, 

A  virgin  widow  ;  whose  deep-wounded  mind 

With  love  long  time  did  languish,  as  the  stricken  hiii 

XXVI. 
"  In  this  sad  plight,  friendless,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  1  Fidessa  dwell, 
Craving  of  you,  in  pity  of  my  state. 
To  do  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  do  well." 
He  in  great  passion  all  this  while  did  dwell, 
More  busying  his  quick  eyes,  her  face  to  view, 
Than  his  dull  ears,  to  hear  what  she  did  tell ; 
And  said,  <■  Fair  lady,  heart  of  Sint  would  rua 
The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrows,  which  ye  shew. 
■  Jbne,  fbM. 
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"  Henceforth  in  safe  assurance  tn&y  ye  net, 

Having  both  found  a.  new  friend  you  to  tid, 

And  loBt  an  old  foe  that  did  you  molest : 

Better  new  friend  than  old  foe  it  is  said." 

With  change  of  cheer  the  seeming-simple  mud 

Let  fall  her  eyes,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth. 

And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsaid. 

So  forth  they  rode,  ho  feigning  seemly  mirth, 

And  she  coy  looks  :  so  dainty,  they  say,  maketb  dearth. 


Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled  ; 

Till  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 

Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,  that  fair  did  spread 

Their  arms  abroad,  with  gray  moss  overcast ; 

And  their  green  leaves,  trembling  with  every  blast, 

Made  a  calm  shadow  far  in  compass  round  : 

The  fearful  shepherd,  odcn  there  aghast. 

Under  them  never  sat,  nor  wont  there  sound 

Hia  merry  otUen  pipe;  but  shun'd  tb'  unlucky  ground. 


But  this  good  knight,  soon  as  he  them  can  spy 

For  the  cool  shade  him  thither  hast'ly  got ; 

For  golden  Phoebus,  now  ymounted  high. 

From  fiery  wheels  of  his  fair  chariot 

Hurled  his  beam  so  scorching  cruel  hot, 

That  living  creature  might  it  not  abide ; 

And  his  new  lady  it  endured  not. 

There  they  alight,  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 

From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  ii  tide. 
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Fair-seemly  pleasance  each  to  other  makes, 

With  goodly  purposes,  there  aa  they  ait; 

Aod  in  his  falsed  fancy  he  her  takes 

To  be  ihe  fairest  wight,  that  lived  yet ; 

Which  to  express,  he  bends  his  gentle  wit; 

And,  thinking  of  those  branches  green  to  frame 

A  garland  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit. 

He  pluckt  a  bough ;  out  of  whose  rifl  there  csroe* 

Small  drops  of  gory  blood,  that  trickled  down  the  ea 

'  See  Ibe  Gerussleomie  Liberila,  Canto  liii.,  St.  41. 

"  Pur  tragge  al  Gd  la  spada,  e  can  gran  forza 
Percole  I'alU  pianta.     Ob  meraviglia ! 
Minda  fuor  sangue  la  reciia  scorza, 

Tatto  si  raccapriccia ;  e  pur  rintora 
II  colpa,  e'l  fin  Tederae  ei  si  consiglia. 
Allor,  qua*!  di  lomba,  uacii  dc  sente 
Vn  indistiDto  gemiCo  dulente, 

"  Che  poi  diatioto  in  voce :  Abi  troppo  (diaae),  &«. 

He  drew  hi*  blade  atlen^b,  and  with  a  bound 
Struck  at  the  towering  tree ;  Oh,  marvel  wre  ; 
Blood  followed,  from  tbe  bark,  the  gaping  wound. 
And  dyed  the  verdant  turf  beaoalh  witt  gore  ; 
His  hair  on  end,  he  boldly  atruck  once  more, 
Resolved  the  depths  of  Uiia  foul  spell  to  found. 
When  from  tbe  tree  as  from  some  hollow  tomb, 
A  groaning  murmur  issued  through  the  gloom. 

Then  words  distinrlly  uttered ;  "  Ah  forbear ! " 
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Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard, 

Crying,  "  O  spare  with  guihy  hands  to  tear 

My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  riod  embarT'd; 

But  fly,  ah !  Ay  far  hence  away,  for  fear 

Lest  to  you  hap,  that  happened  to  me  here. 

And  to  this  wretched  lady,  my  dear  love  ; 

O  too  dear  love,  love  bought  with  death  too  dear  !" 

Astound  he  stood,  and  up  his  hair  did  hove : 

And  with  that  sudden  horror  could  oo  member  more. 


At  last  whenas  the  dreadful  passion 

Was  overpast,  and  manhood  well  awake  ; 

Yet  musing  at  the  strange  occasion 

And  doubting  much  his  sense,  he  thus  bespalce : 

"  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  lake, 

Or  guileful  spright  wandring  in  empty  air 

(Both  which  frail  men  do  oflcntimes  mistake), 

Sends  to  my  doubtful  ears  these  speeches  rare, 

And  rueful  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltless  blood  to  spare  ?" 


Then,  groaning  deep  ;  "  Nor  damned  ghost,"  quoth  he, 

"  Nor  guileful  sprite,  to  thee  these  words  doth  speak  ; 

But  once  a  man  Fradubio,  now  a  tree ; 

Wretched  man,  wretched  tree !  whose  nature  weak 

A  cruel  witch,  her  cursed  will  to  wreak 

Hath  thus  transfbrmd,  and  plao'd  in  open  plains, 

Where  Boreas  doth  blow  full  bitter  bleak, 

And  scorching  sun  does  dry  my  secret  veins  ; 

For  though  a  tree  I  seem,  yet  cold  and  heal  me  p«iiia." 
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"  Say  on,  Fradubio,  then,  or  man  or  tree," 

Quoih  then  the  knight;  "  by  whose  nuachieTous  &rts 

Art  thou  misshaped  thus,  ae  now  I  see  ? 

He  ofl  finds  med'cine  who  his  grief  imparts ; 

But  double  griefs  aiBict  concealing  hearts ; 

As  raging  flames  who  striveth  to  suppress." 

"  The  author  then,"  said  he,  "  of  all  my  smarts, 

Is  one  DuBssa,  a  false  sorceress, 

This  many  emut  knights  hath  brought  to  wretohednoM. 


"  In  prime  of  youthly  years,  when  courage  hot 
The  fire  of  love  and  joy  of  chivalry 
First  kindled  in  my  breast,  it  was  my  lot 
To  love  this  gentle  lady,  whom  ye  see 
Now  not  a  lady,  but  a  seeming  tree ; 
With  whom  as  once  I  rode  oocompany'd. 
Me  chanced  of  a  knight  encountred  be. 
That  had  a  like  fiir  lady  by  his  side  ; 
Like  a  fair  lady,  but  did  foul  Duessa  hide. 


We  omit  some  stanzas  of  Fradubio's  story  as  rather  of  ui  uit- 
pleasing  strain  ;  his  yielding  so  implicitly  to  the  deceptions  of 
Duessa,  and  showing  so  little  passion  at  the  recolleotitxi  of  the 
sad  fate  of  his  mistress  "  tum'd  to  treen  mould" — t.  e.  trans- 
formed into  a  tree — by  the  false  witch's  arts,  create  a  sort  of  dis- 
gust with  his  character.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  help  soqiecting 
our  own  "  good  knight"  to  be  rather  a  dull  fellow,  too  ;  fbr  it  is 
leu  majute  against  all-potent  Love,  to  suppoae  that  a  vile  Show 
like  Duessa  oould  for  a  moment  deceive  eyes  that  hod  onoa 
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owned  his  power,  unless  the  lover  lacked  some  of  the  true  ele- 
ments. 

Fradubio  tinishea  his  sad  story  with  the  acootint  o{  bis  own 
enclosure  in  the  tree,  and  (lien  ibe  Red  Cross  Knight  uks  the 
duration  of  Ibe  spell : — 


"  But  how  long  time,"  said  then  the  elfin  knight, 

"  Are  you  in  this  misformed  house  to  dwell  ?" 

"  We  may  not  change,"  quoth  he,  "this  evil  plight, 

Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well ; 

That  is  the  term  prescribed  by  the  spell." 

"  O  how,"  said  he,  "  might  I  that  well  out  find, 

That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  V 

"  Time  and  suffiaed  fates  to  former  kind 

Shall  us  restore ;  none  else  from  hence  may  us  nnbiod." 


The  false  Duessa,  now  Fidessa  hight, 

Heard  how  in  vain  Fraduhio  did  lament, 

And  knew  well  all  was  true.    But  the  good  knight, 

Full  of  sad  fear  and  ghastly  drearimenti 

When  all  this  speech  the  living  tree  had  spent, 

The  bleeding  bough  did  thrust  into  the  groiud. 

That  from  the  blood  he  might  be  innocent, 

And  with  fresh  clay  did  close  the  wooden  wound : 

Then  turning  to  his  lady,  dead  with  fear  her  found. 


Her  seeming  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear, 
As  all  uDweeting  of  that  well  she  knew ; 
And  pain'd  himself  with  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoun.    Her  eyelids  Uuei 
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And  dimmed  sight  wilh  pale  and  deadly  hu6, 
At  last  she  up  gao  lifl ;  with  trembliag  cheer 
Her  up  he  took  (too  simple  and  too  true), 
And  ofi  her  kist.     At  length,  all  passed  fear, 
He  set  her  on  her  steed,  and  forward  forth  did  bear. 

The  exquisite  description  with  which  the  next  Canto  opens,  i& 
not  perhaps  surpassed  in  the  language.  Una's  unprotected  and 
sad,  but  not  timorous  state — her  beauty — her  calmness — her  he- 
roic courage  and  pity  at  sight  of  the  lion,  and  the  immediate  and 
natural  reference  to  her  lost  love — overpower  even  the  exquisite 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  and  give  ua  a  picture  that  can 
never  be  painted,  save  by  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
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CANTO    III. 


PorHkBD  Traill  Imi  •« 


ri  bud  of  leebet  ill 


Nought  is  there  under  heav'ns  wide  hollowness,* 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beauty  brought  t'unworthy  wretchedness 
Through  envy's  snares,  or  fortunes  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind, 
Or  through  allegiance,  and  fast  fe^ty. 
Which  [  do  owe  unto  all  womankind, 
Feel  my  heart  pierc'd  with  so  great  agony, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  i  could  die. 


And  now  it  is  cmpas9ioa6d  so  deep. 
For  fairest  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  my  frajl  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep. 
To  think  how  she  through  guileful  band«ling, 
*  Helloumm,  conciTr. 
R 
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Though  true  as  (ouch,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 

Though  Tair  as  ever  living  wight  was  fair, 

Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting, 

Is  from  her  Icnight  divorced  in  despair. 

And  her  due  loves  deriv'd  to  thai  vile  witch's  share. 


Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  woful,  solitary  maid, 

Far  from  all  people's  preacc,*  as  in  exile. 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  stray'd, 

To  seek  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  enchanter  wrought. 

Had  her  abandon'd ;  she  of  naught  afraid. 

Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  daily  sought, 

Vet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brougHf. 

IV. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way. 

From  her  unhosty  beast  she  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 

In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 

From  her  fair  bead  her  fillet  she  undight, 

And  laid  her  stole  aside  :  Her  angels  face. 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shjned  bright, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  vii^in  he  did  spy, 
"  Preace,  throng. 
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With  gaping  mouih  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  oace  devour'd  her  lender  corse ; 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorBe, 

And,  with  the  sight  amaz'd,  forgot  bia  Turious  force. 


Instead  thereof,  be  kist  her  weary  feet, 
And  licltt  her  lily  hands,  with  fawning  tongue, 
Aa  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  bow  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  aubdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 


"  The  lion,  lord  of  everie  beost  in  field," 

Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  doea  yield. 

Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  whiob  late 

Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate  ^— 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hale 

Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  moat  ador'd 

As  the  god  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me  abborr'd  1" 


Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  pi 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighorwoocl ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gaung  stood ; 
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With  pity  calmd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  ahuttiag  up  her  paia, 
Arose  the  virgin,  bom  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain 


The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  ; 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 

And,  when  she  wak'd  he  waited  diligent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepsr'd : 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts  wide. 

By  which  she  thought  her  wandring  knight  should  p 

Yet  never  shew  of  living  wight  espied  ; 

Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  trodden  grass, 

In  which  the  track  of  peoples  footing  was. 

Under  the  steep  foot  of  a  mountain  hoar ; 

The  same  she  follows,  till  at  last  she  has 

A  damsel  spied  slow-footing  her  before, 

That  on  her  shoulders  sad  a  pot  of  water  bore. 


To  whom  approaching,  she  to  her  gan  call, 
To  weet,  if  dwelling-place  were  nigh  at  hand : 
But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  nought  at  all ; 
She  could  not  bear,  aor  speak,  nor  understand : 
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Till,  seeing  by  her  side  the  lion  stand, 

With  Buddea  fear  her  pitcher  down  she  threw. 

And  Aed  away  :  for  never  in  that  land 

Face  of  lair  lady  she  before  did  view, 

And  that  dread  lion's  look  her  cost  in  deadly  hue. 


Pull  fast  she  fled,  nor  ever  look'd  behind, 

As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay  ; 

And  home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother  blind 

Sate  in  eternal  night ;  nought  could  she  aay ; 

But,  sudden  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 

With  quaking  hands,  and  other  signs  of  fear ; 

Who  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  afiray, 

Gan  shut  the  door.     By  this  arrived  there 

Dame  Una,  weary  dame,  and  entrance  did  requere  : 


Which  when  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 

With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent. 

And  let  her  in  ;  where,  of  his  cruel  rage 

Nigh  dead  with  fear,  and  faint  astcoiiahment, 

She  found  them  both  in  darksome  comer  pent 

Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  pray 

Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent ; 

Nine  hundred  Paltr  tuulert  every  day, 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  Ave*,  she  was  wont  to  aay.* 

"  Those  who  love  to  trace  the  sUegory  in  th«  Fierj  Quean  will  find 
nothing  more  exquiiile  thin  thiiof  Tnitli,  in  kll  her  nitJTe  lovelineM — 
making  "  >  sanahine  id  a  ihidr  place," — and  accompanied  b;  that  noble 
■trength  or  couraga  which  reikden  her  irreaiatible,  breakioj  into  the  dis- 
mal abode  of  Supentition,  who  in  rain  strifea  to  bar  the  entranca  sgaiiMt 
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And,  to  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 

Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  ait, 

And  next  hci  wrinkled  skin,  rough  sackcloth  won, 

And  thrice-three  times  did  fast  from  any  bit : 

But  now  (or  fear  her  beads  she  did  forget, 

Whose  needless  dread  for  to  remove  away, 

Fair  Una  framed  words  and  count'nance  lit; 

Which  hardly  done,  at  length  she  gan  them  pray, 

That  in  their  cottage  small  that  night  she  rest  her  may. 


The  day  is  spent ;  and  Cometh  drowsy  night, 

When  every  creature  shrouded  b  in  sleep  j 

Sad  Una  down  her  lays  in  weary  plight. 

And  at  her  feet  the  lion  watch  doth  keep  ; 

In  sicad  of  rest,  she  does  lament,  and  weep 

For  the  late  loss  of  her  dear-loved  knight, 

And  sighs,  and  groans,  and  evermore  does  steep 

Her  tender  breast  in  bitter  tears  all  night ; 

All  night  she  thinks  too  long,  and  often  looks  for  light. 


Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted  high, 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeias  chair, 
And  all  in  deadly  sleep  did  drowned  lie. 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and  sware. 
That  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call ; 
For  on  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several. 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminal. 
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He  was,  to  weet,  a  atout  and  sturdy  thief, 

Wont  to  rob  churches  of  their  ornaments. 

And  poor  mens  boxes  of  their  due  relief, 

Which  given  was  lo  ihem  for  good  intents: 

The  holy  saints  of  iheir  rich  vestiments 

He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  careless  slept : 

And  spoil'd  the  priests  of  iheir  habiliments; 

Whiles  none  ihe  holy  things  in  safety  kept. 

Then  he  by  cunning  sleights  in  at  the  window  crept. 


Thus,  long  the  door  with  rage  and  threats  he  beat; 
Yet  of  those  fearful  women  none  durst  rise 
(The  lion  frayed  ihem),  him  in  to  let; 
He  would  no  longer  stay  him  to  advise, 
But  open  breaks  the  door  in  furious  wise. 
And  entering  iaj  when  that  disdainful  beast, 
Encountering  fierce,  him  sudden  doth  surprize  ; 
And  seizing  cruel  claws  od  trembling  breast. 
Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest. 


Him  booteth  not  resist,  nor  succor  coll, 
His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  venger'a  band ; 
Who  straight  him  rent  in  thousand  pieces  small, 
And  quite  dismcmbred  hath :  the  thirsty  land 
Drunk  up  his  life  ;  his  corse  led  on  the  atnmd. 
His  fearful  fricnda  wear  out  the  woful  night, 
Nor  dare  to  weep,  nor  seem  to  understand 
The  heavy  hap,  which  on  them  is  alight; 
Afraid,  lest  to  themselves  the  like  misbafitwa  might. 
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Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  baa. 

Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lion  eke  ;* 

And  on  their  former  journey  forward  pasa. 

In  ways  unknown,  her  wandering  kntghl  to  seek, 

With  pains  far  passing  that  long-wandering  Greek, 

That  for  his  tove  refused  deity  : 

Such  were  the  tabors  of  this  lady  meek. 

Still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  fly; 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weeaed  nigh. 

xitii. 
Soon  as  she  parted  thence,  the  fearful  twain, 
That  blind  old  woman  and  her  daughter  dear. 
Came  forth ;  and,  finding  Kirkrapine  there  slab, 
For  anguish  great  they  gan  to  rend  their  hair. 
And  beat  their  breasts,  uid  naked  fiesh  to  tear ; 
And  when  Ihey  both  hod  wept  and  wail'd  their  fill. 
Then  forth  they  ran,  like  two  amazed  deer. 
Half  mad  through  malice  and  revenging  will, 
To  follow  her,  that  was  the  causer  of  their  ill : 

xxni. 
Whom  overtaking,  they  gan  loudly  bray, 
With  hollow  howling,  and  lamenting  cry  ; 
Shamefully  at  her  railing  all  the  way, 
And  her  accusing  of  dishonesty, 
That  was  the  flow'r  of  faith  and  chastity : 
And  still,  amidst  her|-  railing,  she  did  pray 
That  plagues,  and  mischiefs,  and  long  misery. 
Might  fall  on  her,  and  follow  all  the  way ; 
And  that  in  endless  error  she  might  ever  stray. 

*  Eke,  a\30. 

t  Her,  i,  e.,  the  witch's.    The  poet  fatgat  the  witch'a  companiui,  ud 
raters  to  her  alone. 
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But,  when  sKe  saw  her  prayera  nought  prevail. 
She  back  returned  with  some  labor  lost; 
And  in  the  way,  as  she  did  weep  and  wail, 
A  knight  her  met  in  mighty  arma  embost. 
Yet  knight  was  not  for  all  his  bragging  boast ; 
But  subtle  Archimag,  that  Una  sought 
By  trains  into  new  troubles  to  have  tost : 
or  that  old  woman  tidings  he  besought, 
If  that  of  such  a  lady  she  could  tellen  ought. 


Therewith  she  gan  her  passion  to  renew, 

And  cry,  and  curse,  and  rail,  and  rend  her  hair, 

Saying,  that  harlot  she  too  lately  knew. 

That  causd  her  shed  so  many  a  bitter  tear; 

And  so  forth  told  the  slory  of  her  fear. 

Much  seemed  ho  to  moan  her  hapless  chano«, 

And  afler  for  that  lady  did  inquere ; 

Which  being  taught,  he  forward  gan  advance 

His  fair  enchanted  steed,  and  eke  his  charmed  lance. 


Ere  long  he  came  where  Una  travell'd  alow. 

And  that  wild  champion  waiting  hor  beside ; 

Whom  seeing  such,  for  dread  he  durst  not  dtow 

Himself  loo  nigh  at  hand,  but  turned  wide 

Unto  an  hill ;  from  whence  when  she  him  spy'd. 

By  his  likc-sceming  shield  her  knight  by  name 

She  ween'd  it  was,  and  towards  him  gan  ride  ; 

Approaching  nigh  she  wist  it  was  the  same ; 

And  with  fair  fearful  humbleos  towards  him  she  came: 


Or  ought  have  doiin,  ihiit  ye  displease 
Tliat  should  as  death  unto  uiy  dtar  he 
For  siuee  mine  eve  vour  iovous  siL^ht 
Mv  cheerful  dav  is  turned  to  checrles: 
And  eke  my  night  of  death  the  shadow 
But  welcome  now,  my  light,  and  shini 

xxviu. 

He  thereto  meeting  said,  *<  My  dearest 
Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  from 
To  think  that  knighthood  I  so  much  sh( 
As  you  to  leave  that  have  me  loved  stiL 
And  chose  in  Faery  court,  of  mere  goo 
Where  noblest  knights  were  to  be  found 
The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly 
To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternal  c 
Than  I  leave  you,  my  lief,*  ybom  of  h< 

XXIX. 

"  And  sooth  to  say,  why  I  left  you  so  lo 
Was  for  to  seek  adventure  in  strange  pi 
Where,  Archimaeo  said,  a  felon  Rtmn«. 
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His  lovely  words  her  seemd  due  r 

Of  all  her  passed  pains  :  one  loving  hour 

For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense  ; 

A  dram  of  sweet  is  worth  &  pound  of  sour, 

She  has  forgot  how  many  a  woeful  stoura* 

For  him  she  late  endur'd  j  she  speaks  no  more 

Of  past:  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  pow'r 

To  looken  back  ;  his  eyes  be  fixt  before. 

Before  her  stands  her  knight,  £ii  whom  she  toild  so  aore. 


Much  like,  as  when  the  beatea  mariner,-|- 

That  long  hath  wandred  in  the  ocean  wide. 

Oil  soust  in  swelling  Tethya  saltish  tears  ; 

And  long  lime  having  lann'd  his  tawny  hide 

With  blustring  breath  of  heaven  that  none  can  bide, 

And  scorching  flames  of  fierce  Orions  hound ; 

Soon  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espied, 

His  cheerful  whistle  merrily  doth  sound. 

And  Nercus  crowns  with  cups ;  his  mates  him  pledga  around. 


Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  fbiud ; 
And  eke  th'  enchanter  joyous  seem'd  no  less 
Than  the  glad  merchant,  that  does  view  from  ground 
His  ship  far  come  from  watry  wilderness  ; 

•    Stoure,  Wow. 

t  Leigh  Hont  Tcmarlu  thit  Dobod;  tallu  m  much  ■bout  the  sea,  or  ila 
inhtbitBiiti,  or  it*  voyagen,  u  SpenMr.  Hii  picture!  of  it  are  peibipa 
finer  tbut  Ihoee  of  uiy  Eogliih  poet,  yet  he  had  Hen  ool;  the  Iri*h  Seat 
not  tlul  source  of  lublime  im*^,  the  boiuidlee«  oceu. 
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He  hurb  out  vows,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  bless. 
So  forth  they  past  j  and  all  the  way  they  spent 
Discoursing  of  ber  dreadful  late  distress, 
In  which  he  ask'd  her,  what  the  lion  meant; 
Who  told  her  all  that  fell  in  journey,  as  she  went. 


They  hod  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 

One  pricking  towards  them  with  a  hasty  heat. 

Full  strongly  arm'd,  and  on  a  courser  free 

That  through  his  fierceness  foamed  all  with  sweat. 

And  the  sharp  iron  did  for  anger  eat, 

When  Ills  hot  rider  spurr'd  his  chafed  side  ; 

His  look  was  stem,  and  seemed  still  to  threat 

Cruel  revenge,  which  he  in  heart  did  hide  : 

And  on  his  shield  Sans  log  in  bloody  lines  was  dyed. 


When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  gentle  pair, 

And  saw  the  red  cross,  which  the  knight  did  bear, 

lie  burnt  in  fire ;  and  gan  cftsoones  prepare 

Himself  to  battle  with  his  couched  spear. 

Loath  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through  fear, 

To  tosle  ih'  unlryed  dint  of  deadly  steel : 

But  yet  his  lady  did  so  well  him  cheer. 

That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  gan  to  feel ; 

So  bent  his  spear,  and  spurr'd  hia  horse  with  iron  h«el. 


But  that  proud  Paynim  forward  came  so  fierce 
And  full  of  wrath,  that,  with  his  aharp-haad  spear. 
Through  vainly  crossed  shield  he  quite  did  pleroe ; 
And,  had  his  staggering  steed  not  shrank  for  fear, 
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Through  shield  and  body  eke  he  should  him  bear : 
Yet,  so  great  was  the  puissoiice  of  his  push, 
That  rrom  hia  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear  : 
He  tumbling  rudely  down  to  ground  did  rush, 
And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  blood  did  gush. 

xxxvi. 
Dismounting  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed, 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave*  his  life, 
And  proudly  said  :  "  Lo,  there  the  worthy  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife  ; 
Henceforth  his  ghost  freed  from  repining  strife, 
In  peace  may  passen  over  Leihe  lake  ; 
When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  enemies  life, 
The  black  infernal  furies  do  aslake  : 
Life  from  Sansfoy  thou  took'sl,  Sansloy  shall  from  thee  ti 

Therewith  in  haste  his  helmet  gan  unlace. 
Till  Una  cried,  "  O  hold  that  heavy  hand. 
Dear  sir,  what  ever  that  thou  be  in  place : 
Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquish'd  stand 
Now  al  thy  mercy  ;  mercy  not  withstand  ; 
For  ho  is  one  the  truest  knight  alive, 
Though  conquered  now  he  lie  on  lowly  land ; 
And  whilst  him  fortune  favor'd,  fair  did  thrive 
In  bloody  field  ;  therefore  of  life  him  not  deprive." 

XXXV  tti. 
Her  piteous  words  might  not  abate  hia  rage ; 
But,  rudely  rending  up  hia  helmet,  would 
Have  slain  him  straight ;  but  when  he  sees  his  age. 
And  hoary  head  of  Archimago  old, 
*  Rtavf,  take. 
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His  hasty  hand  he  doth  amazed  hold, 
Andy  half  ashamed,  wonder'd  at  the  sight : 
For  that  old  man  well  knew  he,  though  untold, 
In  charms  and  magick  to  have  wondrous  might ; 
Nor  ever  wont  in  field,  nor  in  round  lists  to  fight : 

XXXIX. 

And  said,  "  Why,  Archimago,  luckless  sire, 
What  do  I  see  ?  what  hard  mishap  is  this, 
That  hath  thee  hither  brought  to  taste  mine  ire  ? 
Or  thine  the  fault  or  mine  the  error  is, 
Instead  of  foe  to  wound  my  friend  amiss  ?" 
He  answered  nought,  but  in  a  trance  still  lay. 
And  on  those  guileful  dazed  eyes  of  his 
The  cloud  of  death  did  sit ;  which  done  away, 
He  left  him  lying  so,  nor  would  no  longer  stay  : 

XL. 

But  to  the  virgin  comes ;  who  all  this  while 
Amazed  stands,  herself  so  mock'd  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile, 
For  so  misfeigning  her  true  knight  to  be  : 
Yet  is  she  now  in  more  perplexity, 
Left  in  the  hand  of  that  same  Paynim  bold 
From  whom  her  bootheth  not  at  all  to  fly  : 
Who,  by  her  cleanly  garment  catching  hold. 
Her  from  her  palfrey  pluckM  her  visage  to  behold. 

XLI. 

But  her  fiery  servant,  full  of  kingly  awe 
And  high  disdain,  whenas  his  sovereign  dame 
So  rudely  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw. 
With  gaping  jaws  full  greedy  at  him  came, 
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And,  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  ween  the  same 

Have  reft  away  with  his  sharp  rendiag  claws : 

But  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame 

His  courage  more,  that  from  hia  griping  paws 

He  haih  his  shield  redeeind  :  and  forth  hia  sword  be  draws. 


O  then,  too  weak  and  feeble  was  the  force 

Of  savage  beast,  his  puissance  to  withstand  ! 

For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mighty  corse. 

As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand  ; 

And  feats  of  arms  did  wisely  understand. 

Eflsoonca  he  pierced  through  hb  chafed  chest 

With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand, 

And  launch'd  his  lordly  heart :  with  death  opprest 

He  roar'd  aloud,  whiles  life  forsook  his  stubborn  breast. 


Who  now  is  left  to  keep  the  forlorn  maid 

From  raging  spoil  of  lawless  victors  will  1 

Her  faithful  guard  remov'd  ;  her  hope  dismay'd  ; 

Herself  a  yielded  prey  to  save  or  spill  ! 

Hb  now,  lord  of  the  field,  his  pride  to  fill. 

With  foul  reproaches  and  disdainful  spite 

Her  vilely  enlertains  ;  and,  will  or  niti, 

Bears  her  away  upon  his  courser  light : 

Her  prayers  nought  prevail :  hia  rage  is  nwre  of  might. 


And  all  the  way,  with  great  lamenting  pain. 
And  piteous  plaints,  she  filleth  bis  dull  ears, 
That  stony  heart  could  riven  have  ia  twain ; 
And  all  the  way  she  wets  with  flowing  tears ; 
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But  he,  enraged  with  rancor,  aothing  hears. 

Her  servile  beast  yet  would  not  lonve  her  eo, 

But  Tollows  her  &r  off,  nor  ought  ho  fears 

To  be  partaker  of  her  wandring  woe, 

More  mild  in  beastly  kind,  than  that  her  beastly  foe. 
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When,  bmlher'i  d 


Young  knight  whalever,  that  dost  aims  profesa. 

And  through  long  labors  huntest  after  fame, 

Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  fickleness, 

In  choice,  and  change,  of  thy  dear-loved  dame ; 

Lest  thou  of  her  believe  loo  lightly  blame, 

And  raah  misweening  do  thy  heart  remove  : 

For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 

Then  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love  ; 

That  doth  his  Red  Cross  Knight's  eosample  plainly  prove. 


Who,  after  that  he  had  leA  fair  Una  lorn, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty; 
And  false  Duesaa  in  her  stead  had  borne, 
Called  Pidess',  and  so  suppoe'd  to  be ; 
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Long  with  her  travell'd ;  till  at  lost  they  mo 

A  goodly  building,  bravely  garnished  ; 

The  house  of  mighty  prince  it  seemed  to  be  ; 

And  towards  it  a  broad  high  way  that  led, 

All  bare  through  peoples  feet,  which  thither  tnT«Ued. 


Great  troops  of  people  travell'd  thitherward 
Both  day  and  night,  of  each  degree  and  place  ; 
But  few  returned,  having  scaped  hard. 
With  baleful  beggary,  or  foul  disgrace  ; 
Which  ever  after  in  moat  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay. 
Thitber  Duessa  bad  him  bend  his  pace ; 
For  she  is  weary  of  the  toilsome  way ; 
And  also  nigh  consumed  is  the  lingring  day. 


A  stately  palace  built  of  squared  brick, 

Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid, 

Whose  walla  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor  thiok, 

And  golden  foils  all  over  them  displaid. 

That  purest  sky  with  brightness  they  dismay'd  : 

High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  towers. 

And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid. 

Full  of  fair  windows  and  delightful  bowera; 

And  CD  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours. 


It  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold. 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workmana  wit ; 
But  full  great  pity,  that  so  fair  a  mould 
Did  on  BO  weak  roundati(Mi  STor  ait : 
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For  on  a  sandy  hill,  that  still  did  flit 
And  full  away,  it  mounted  was  full  high ; 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  ahaked  it ; 
And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  could  spy, 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly. 

A  keen  stroke  of  satire  ;  for  nothing  ia  so  mean  as  pride  ;— «> 
superficial  in  its  shovs — «o  shameless  in  its  counterfeits— ao 
ignorant  of  the  uses  of  self-respect — so  neglectful  of  privala 
happiness. 


Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right ; 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide  : 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight, 
Cald  Malvenii,  who  entrance  none  denied  ; 
Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  orras  dight ; 
Infinite  sorts  of  people  did  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
Of  her,  that  was  the  lady  of  that  palace  bright. 


By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 

And  to  the  presence  mount ;  whose  gbrious  view 

Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound. 

In  living  prince's  court  none  ever  knew 

Such  endless  riches,  and  so  sumptuous  show  ; 

Not  Persia's  self,  the  nurse  of  pompous  pride, 

Like  ever  saw :  and  there  a  noble  crew 

Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side, 

Which,  with  their  presence  fair,  the  place  much  beautified. 
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High  above  all  a  cloth  of  stale  was  spread, 
And  a  rich  throne,  aa  bright  aa  sunny  day  ; 
On  which  there  sate,  most  brave  embellished 
With  royal  robes  and  gor^ous  array, 
A  maiden  queen  that  shone,  as  Titaa's  ray. 
In  glistring  gold  and  peerless  precious  stone ; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beauty  did  assay 
To  dim  the  brightness  of  her  glorious  throne, 
As  envying  her  self,  that  too  exceeding  shone  ; 


Exceeding  shone,  like  Phoebus  &irest  child, 
That  did  presume  his  father's  fiery  wain, 
And  flaming  mouths  of  steeds  unwonted  wild, 
Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand  to  rein; 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vain. 
While  flashing  beams  do  daze  his  feeble  eycn, 
He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain. 
And,  rapt  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the  skyea 
With  fire  not  made  to  bum,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 


So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state. 
Looking  to  heaven  ;  for  earth  she  did  disdain : 
And  sitting  high ;  for  lowly  she  did  hate  : 
Lo,  underneath  her  scornful  feet  was  lain 
A  dreadful  dragon  with  an  hideous  train  ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirror  bright, 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  fain. 
And  in  her  self-lov'd  semblance  took  delight ; 
For  she  was  wondrous  lair,  as  any  living  wight. 
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Of  grisly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was. 

And  sad  Pros^rpiua,  the  queen  of  hell ; 

Yet  did  she  think  her  peerless  worth  to  pass 

That  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell ; 

And  thundering  Jove,  that  high  in  heaven  daih  dwell 

And  wield  the  world,  she  claimed  for  her  nre ; 

Or  if  that  any  else  did  Jove  excel ; 

For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspire  ; 

Or,  if  oug}U  higher  were  than  that,  did  it  daire. 


And  proud  Lucifera  men  did  her  call. 

That  made  herself  a  queen,  and  crown'd  to  be  ; 

Yet  rightful  kingdom  she  had  none  at  all 

Nor  heritage  of  native  sovereignty; 

But  did  usurp  with  wrong  and  tyranny 

Upon  the  sceptre  which  she  now  did  hold : 

Nor  rul'd  her  realm  with  laws,  but  policy, 

And  strong  advisement  of  six  wizards  old, 

That  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kingdom  did  uphold. 


Soon  as  the  elfin  knight  in  presence  came, 

And  false  Duessa,  seeming  lady  fair, 

A  gentle  usher,  Vanity  by  name. 

Made  room,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare  : 

So  goodly  brought  them  to  the  lowest  stair 

Of  her  high  throne  ;  where  they,  on  humble  knee 

Making  obeisance,  did  the  cause  declare, 

Why  they  were  come,  her  royal  state  to  see, 

To  prove  the  wide  report  of  her  great  majesty. 
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With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 
She  thanked  (hem  in  her  disdainful  wise ; 
Nor  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy ;  scarce  them  bade  arise, 
Her  lords  and  ladies  all  this  while  devise 
Themselves  to  setten  fbnh  to  strangers  sight : 
Some  frounce  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guise  ; 
Some  prank  their  ruff;  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attire  :  each  others  greater  pride  does  spits. 


Goodly  they  all  that  knight  do  e 

Right  glad  with  him  to  have  increas'd  their  crew  ; 

But  to  Duess'  each  one  himself  did  pain 

All  kindness  and  fair  courtesy  to  shew  ; 

For  in  that  court  whylome*  her  well  they  knew  : 

Yet  the  stout  Faftry  mongst  the  middest  crowd 

Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view, 

And  that  great  princess  too  exceeding  proud, 

That  to  strange  knight  no  better  countenance  allow'd. 


Sudden  uprisoth  from  her  stately  place 
The  royal  dame,  and  for  her  coach  did  call : 
All  hurtlof  forth  ;  and  she  with  princely  pace. 
As  fair  Aurora,  in  her  purple  pall. 
Out  of  the  eaat  the  dawning  day  dolh  call, 
So  forth  she  comes  ;  her  brightness  broad  doth  blaze. 
The  heaps  of  people,  thronging  in  the  hall. 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze  : 
Her  glorious  glitter  and  light  doth  all  mens  eyes  atnaz 
*  WKyltmt,  at  old.  t  BurtU,  to  nth. 
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So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coach  does  climb, 

Adorned  all  with  gold  and  garlands  gay. 

Thai  secm'd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime ; 

And  srrove  to  match,  in  royal  rich  array. 

Great  Juno's  golden  chair ;  the  which,  they  say. 

The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 

To  Jove's  high  house  through  heaven's  brass-paved  way, 

Drawn  of  fair  peacocks,  that  excel  in  pride, 

And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tails  dispreaddea  wide. 

The  lady  not  condescending  to  turn  her  looks  toward  the  earth 
— thinking  lightly  of  her  immortal  parentage — aspiring  to  some- 
thing liigher  than  the  highest — making  herself  a  queen,  without 
any  righlful  kingdom — having  Vanity  for  her  usher; — faer  fol- 
lowers frouncing  and  pranking  at  the  coming  in  of  the  strangers 
— all  this  is  unsurpassable  in  its  way.  Milton  paints  the  pride 
of  rebel  angels  ;  Spenser  that  of — shall  we  say  it  t — women. 
The  latter  has  made  as  much  of  his  subject — in  fropor&an. 


But  this  was  drawn  of  six  unequal  beasts, 
On  which  her  six  sage  counsellors  did  ride, 
Taught  to  obey  their  bestial  behests. 
With  like  conditions  to  their  kinds  applied  ; 
Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide, 
Was  sluggish  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  Sin ; 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Arrayd  in  habit  black,  and  amice  thin ; 
Like  to  an  holy  monk,  the  service  to  b^pn. 
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And  in  hia  haod  his  portesse*  still  he  bue, 

Thai  much  was  worn,  but  thersin  little  read ; 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care, 

Still  drown'd  in  sleep,  and  most  of  his  days  dead  : 

Scarce  could  he  onoe  uphold  his  heavy  head, 

To  looken  whether  il  were  night  or  day. 

May  seem  the  wain  was  very  evil  led. 

When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way. 

That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went  or  else  aatray. 


From  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloyne,t 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise  ; 
From  cveiy  work  he  challenged  essoynej 
For  contempUtion  sake  :  yet  otherwise 
His  life  be  led  in  lawless  riotise ; 
By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady : 
For  in  his  lusiless  linnbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  rcign'd  continually : 
Such  one  was  Idleness,  Arst  of  this  company. 


A  part  of  this  description  of  the  train  of  Pride  is  omitted  aa 
unsuited  to  our  present  purposes,  hut  the  power,  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  remaining  pictures  is  in  no  decree  injured  by  thii 

separation. 

•  Parleue,  hrevlttj  or  prayer-book, 
t     Ft.  Eloigntr,  to  withdraw.  %  Envgne,  ezcnsa. 
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And  greedy  Avarice  by  liim  did  ride, 

Upon  a  camel  loaden  all  with  gold  : 

Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side, 

With  precious  metal  full  as  they  might  hold ; 

And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coin  he  told  ; 

For  of  his  wicked  pelf  hb  god  he  made, 

And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold  ; 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade ; 

And  right  and  wrong  alike  in  equal  balance  weigh'd. 


Ilis  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  door  yplac'd ; 
And  thread-bare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes  ho  ware  ; 
Nor  scarce  good  morsel  all  his  life  did  taste ; 
But  both  fron)  back  and  belly  still  did  spare. 
To  till  his  bags,  and  riches  to  compare  ; 
Yet  child  nor  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to  ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  gel,  and  nightly  fear  to  lose  his  own. 
He  led  a  wretched  life,  unto  himself  unknown. 


Most  wretched  wight, 'whom  nothing  might  suffise  ; 

Whose  greedy  lust  did  lock  in  greatest  store  ; 

Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise ; 

Whose  wealth  was  want;  whose  plenty  made  him  poor; 

Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  ever  more  ; 

A  vile  disease  ;  and  eke  in  foot  and  hand 

A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore  ; 

That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  go,  nor  stand  ; 

Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  iburthof  this  faix  buid' 
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And  ncxl  (o  him  mslicious  Envy  rode 

Upon  a  ravenous  wolf,  and  still  did  chaw 

Between  his  canker'd  teeth  a  veDOntous  toad 

That  all  the  poison  ran  about  hia  jaw  ; 

But  inwardly  he  chewed  his  own  maw 

At  neighbors  wealth,  that  made  him  ever  sad  ; 

For  death  it  was,  when  &ny  good  he  saw  ; 

And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had  ; 

But,  when  he  heard  of  harm,  he  waxed  wondroui  glad. 


All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolored  say 

He  clothed  waa,  ypainted  full  of  eyea ; 

And  in  his  bosom  secretly  there  lay 

An  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  tai!  upties 

In  many  folds,  and  mortal  sling  implies  : 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnash'd  his  teeth  to  see 

Those  heaps  of  gold  with  griping  Covetyse  ; 

And  grudged  at  the  great  felicity 

Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  own  company. 


He  hated  all  good  works  and  virtuoua  deeds. 
And  him  no  less,  that  any  like  did  use  ; 
And,  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds. 
His  alms  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse : 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse ; 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets  wit 
He  does  backbite,  and  spiteful  poison  spues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writ : 
Such  ooe  vile  Envy  was,  that  fifth  in  row  did  siL 
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And  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 

Upon  a  lion,  loth  for  to  be  led ; 

And  in  bis  hand  a  burning  brand  he  hath, 

The  which  he  brandisheth  about  hb  head  : 

His  e^es  did  hurl  forth  sparkles  fiery  red, 

And  scared  stern  oq  all  that  him  beheld  ; 

As  sshes  pale  of  hue,  and  seeming  dead ; 

And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 

Trembling  through  hasty  rage,  when  cboler  in  him  awell'd. 

XXXIV. 

His  ruffian  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  blood 
Which  he  had  spill,  and  all  to  rags  yrent ; 
Through  unadvised  rashnea  waxen  wode  ;* 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Nor  car'd  for  blood  in  his  avengement : 
But,  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast. 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent ; 
Yet,  wilful  man,  he  never  would  forecast, 
How  many  mischiefs  should  ensue 


Full  many  mischief  follow  cruel  Wrath  ; 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  Strilv, 
Unmanly  Murder,  and  unthrifty  Scath, 
Bitter  Despight  with  Rancors  rusty  knife ; 
And  fretting  Grief,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  more  haunt  Ire, 
The  swelling  Spleen,  and  Frenzy  raging  rife, 
The  shaking  Palsy,  and  Saint  Francis  fire : 
Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire.f 
'  WmU,  mid.  t  3V<,  a  raak,  or  row— h,  ■  tire  of  otdaucs. 
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XXXVI. 

And,  after  all,  upon  the  wagon  beam 

Rode  Satan  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand, 

With  which  he  forward  lash'd  the  lazy  team, 

So  ofl  as  Sloth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 

Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 

Shouting  for  joy  ;  and  still  before  their  way 

A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  land ; 

And,  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 

Dead  sculls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life  had  gone  astray.* 

XXXVIl. 

So  forth  they  marched  in  this  goodly  sort. 

To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  air. 

And  in  fresh  flow'ring  fields  themselves  to  sport : 

Amongst  the  rest  rode  that  false  lady  fair. 

The  foul  Duessa,  next  unto  the  chair 

Of  proud  Lucifer',  as  one  of  the  train : 

But  that  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 

Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain. 

Whose  fellowship  seem'd  far  unfit  for  warlike  swain. 

XXX  vm. 

So,  having  solaced  themselves  a  space 
With  pleasance  of  the  breathing  fields  yfed. 
They  back  returned  to  the  princely  place ; 
Whereas  an  errant  knight  in  arms  yclad, 
And  heathenish  shield,  wherein  with  letters  red 
Was  writ  Sans  joy,  they  new  arrived  find: 
Enflam'd  with  fury  and  fierce  hardihood, 
He  seem'd  in  heart  to  harbor  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nourish  bloody  vengeance  in  his  bitter  mind. 

*  Is  there  not,  in  this  procession,  the  substance  of  many  •ermoM  ? 
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Who,  when  the  shamed  shield  of  slain  Sansfoy 

He  spied  with  that  same  Faery  champion's  page, 

Betraying  him  that  did  of  late  destroy 

His  eldest  brother ;  burning  all  with  rage, 

He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 

or  victors  glory,  from  him  snatch'd  away  : 

But  the  Elfin  knight,  which  ought*  that  warlike  wage, 

Disdained  to  lose  the  meed  he  won  in  fray ; 

And,  him  reocountring  fierce,  rescued  the  noble  prey- 


Therewith  they  gan  to  hurtlet  greedily, 

Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darrayne,^ 

And  clash  their  shields,  and  shake  their  swords  on  high ; 

That  with  their  sturre§  they  troubled  all  the  train : 

Till  that  great  queen,  upon  eternal  pain 

or  high  displeasure  that  ensueu  might. 

Commanded  them  their  fury  to  rorrain  ; 

And  irthat  either  to  that  shield  had  right. 

lo  equal  lists  they  should  the  morrow  next  it  fight. 


"  Ah  dearest  dame,"  quoth  then  the  Paynlm  boM, 
"  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight. 
Whom  great  grief  made  forget  the  reins  to  hold 
Of  reason's  rule,  to  see  this  recreant  knight, 

*  Ought,  owned.  t  Htirtlt,  to  roih  with  violence, 

t  Darrasiu,  to  veature.        §  Sturre,  aoit. 
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(No  knight,  but  treachour  full  of  false  despite 

And  shameful  treason),  who  through  guile  hath  slain 

The  prowest*  knight,  that  ever  field  did  fight, 

Even  stout  Sansfoy  (O  who  can  then  refrain  ?) 

Whose  shield  he  bears  reverst,  the  more  to  heap  disdain. 

XLII. 

'<  And  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  guile, 

His  dearest  love,  the  fair  Fidessa,  lo 

Is  there  possessed  of  the  traitor  vile  ; 

Who  reaps  the  harvest  sowen  by  his  foe, 

Sowen  in  bloody  field,  and  bought  with  woe : 

That — brother's  hand  shall  dearly  well  requite, 

So  be,  O  Queen,  you  equal  favor  show." 

Him  little  answer'd  th'  angry  Elfin  knight ; 

He  never  meant  with  words,  but  swords,  to  plead  his  right : 

XZIII. 

But  threw  his  gauntlet,  as  a  sacred  pledge, 

His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try : 

So  been  they  parted  both,  with  hearts  on  edge. 

To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enemy. 

That  night  they  pas  in  joy  and  jollity. 

Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bower  and  hall ; 

For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 

That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all : 

Which  done  the  chamberlain  Sloth  did  to  rest  them  call. 


•  Prowest,  bravest 
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CANTO   V. 


Ths  lUlhtUl  knlfhl  In  equl  ft 

SaMun  hl>  r>l(h1«a  fat ; 
Whom  tkite  Dunu  urn,  uu 


Thb  noble  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought, 

And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 

Can  never  rest,  until  it  forth  havo  brought 

Th'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent. 

Such  restless  passion  did  all  night  torment 

The  flaming  courage  of  that  Faery  kDighl, 

Devising,  how  that  doughty  tournament 

With  greatest  honor  be  achieved  might : 

Still  did  he  wake,  and  still  did  watch  ibr  dawning  light. 


At  last,  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  &ir, 

And  PhtebuB,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  hii  ritkte. 

Came  dancing  forth,  shaking  hia  dewy  hair ; 
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And  hurl'd  his  glistring  beams  through  gloomy  air. 

Which  when  the  wakeful  Elf  perceiv'd,  straightway 

He  started  up,  and  did  himself  prepare 

In  sunbright  arms,  and  battailous  array ; 

For  with  that  Pagan  proud  he  combat  will  that  day. 

III. 

And  forth  he  comes  into  the  common  hall ; 

Where  early  wait  him  many  a  gazing  eye, 

To  weet  what  end  to  stranger  knights  may  fall. 

There  many  minstrels  maken  melody, 

To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy  ; 

And  many  bards,  that  to  the  trembling  chord 

Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly ; 

And  many  chroniclers,  that  can  record 

Old  loves,  and  wars  for  ladies  done  by  many  a  lord. 

IV. 

Soon  ailer  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 

In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily ; 

And  sternly  looks  at  him,  w  ho  not  a  pm 

Does  care  for  look  of  living  creatures  eye. 

They  bring  them  wines  of  Greece  and  Araby, 

And  dainty  spices  fetch  from  furthest  Ind, 

To  kindle  heat  of  courage  privily  ; 

And  in  the  wine  a  solemn  oath  they  bind 

T'  observe  the  sacred  laws  of  arms,  that  are  assigned. 

V. 

At  last  forth  comes  that  far  renowned  queen  ; 
With  royal  pomp  and  princely  majesty, 
She  is  ybrought  unto  a  paled*  green, 
And  placedVmder  stately  canopy, 

*  Pa/«f,  enclosed. 
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The  warlike  feats  or  both  these  kaights  to  see. 
On  ih'  other  side  in  all  mens  open  view 
Duessa  placed  ia,  and  on  a  tree 
Sansfoy  his  shield  is  hEing'd  with  bloody  hue  : 
Both  those,  the  laurel  garlands  to  the  victor  due. 


A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high, 

And  unlo  battle  bade  themselves  address  : 

Their  shining  shields  about  their  wrists  they  tie. 

And  burning  blades  about  their  heads  do  bless, 

The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heaviness  : 

With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assail, 

And  strike  so  fiercely,  that  they  do  impress 

Deep  dinted  furrows  in  the  batter'd  mail : 

Tlie  iron  walls  to  ward  their  blows  are  weak  and  frail. 


The  Saracen  was  stout  and  wondrous  strong, 

And  heaped  blows  liko  iron  hammers  great; 

For  after  blood  and  vengeance  he  did  long. 

The  knight  was  fierce,  and  full  of  youihly  heat, 

And  doubled  strokes,  like  dreaded  thunders  threat: 

For  all  for  praise  and  honor  did  he  fight. 

Both  stricken  strike,  and  beaten  both  do  beat ; 

Thot  from  their  shields  forth  flyeth  fiery  light, 

And  helmets,  hewed  deep,  shew  marks  of  cither's  might. 


So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right : 
As  when  a  griffen,  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountreth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  air  making  hia  idle  way, 
6* 
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But  forth  she  went  to  seek  him  far  and  wide. 
Ere  long  she  found,  whereas  he  weary  sate 
To  rest  himself,  foreby  a  fountain  side^ 
Disarmed  all  of  iron-coated  plate  ; 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

III. 

He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes* 

His  sweaty  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind, 

Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  full  gently  plays, 

Wherein  the  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 

Doe  chant  sweet  musick,  to  delight  his  mind  ; 

The  witch  approaching  gan  him  fairly  greet. 

And  with  reproach  of  carelesness  unkind 

Upbraid,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet, 

With  foul  words  tempering  fair,  sour  gall  with  honey  sweet. 

IV. 

Unkind ness  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat, 
And  bathe  in  pleasance  of  the  joyous  shade, 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boiling  heat, 
And,  with  green  boughs  decking  a  gloomy  shade. 
About  the  fountain  like  a  garland  made  ; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well. 
Nor  ever  would  through  fervent  summer  fade : 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell. 
Was  out  of  Dian's  favor,  as  it  then  befel. 

V. 

The  cause  was  this  :  One  day,  when  Phoebe  iair 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase. 
This  nymph,  quite  tir'd  with  heat  of  soorchiog  air. 
Sat  down  to  rest  in  middest  of  the  race ; 

*  Baye$i  bathes. 
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The  goddess  wroth  gan  foully  her  disgrace, 
And  bade  the  waters,  which  from  her  did  flow. 
Be  such  as  she  herself  was  then  in  place. 
Thenceforth  her  waters  waxed  dull  and  slow  ; 
And  all,  that  drink  thereof,  do  faint  and  feeble  grow. 

VI. 

Hereof  this  gentle  knight  unweeting  was ; 
And,  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graile,* 
Drink  of  the  stream,  as  clear  as  christal  glass.; 
Eflsoones  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fail, 
And  mighty  strong  was  turn'd  to  feeble  frail, 
His  changed  powers  at  first  themselves  not  felt ; 
Till  crudled  cold  his  courage  gan  assail. 
And  cheerful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt. 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  body  swelt. 

VII. 

Yet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 

Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Both  careless  of  his  health,  and  of  his  fame : 

Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadful  sound, 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebound, 

That  all  the  earth  for  terror  seem'd  to  shake, 

And  trees  did  tremble.     Th'  Elf,  therewith  astound, 

Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make,f 

And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

VIII. 

But  ere  he  could  his  armor  on  him  dight, 
Or  get  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 
An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 

*  Graile,  gravel,  in  thid  case,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  with  a  far 
difierent  signification.  j  McJke,  mate. 
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And  quench  the  flame  of  furious  despite 

And  bloody  vengeance  :  lo !  th'  infernal  powers, 

Covering  your  foe  with  cloud  of  deadly  night,* 

Have  borne  liin)  hence  to  Plulo's  baleful  bowers  : 

The  conquest  yours;  1  yours;  the  shield  and  glory  yours !" 


Not  all  so  satisfied,  with  greedy  eye 

He  sought,  all  round  about,  his  thirsty  blade 

To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithless  enemy  ; 

Who  all  that  whilo  lay  hid  in  secret  shade : 

He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade. 

At  last  the  trumpets  triumph  sound  on  high 

And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made. 

Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victory  ; 

And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause  of  enmity. 


Wherewith  he  goeth  to  that  sovereign  queen  ; 
And,  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee, 
To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  seen ; 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree, 
Greatly  advancing  his  great  chivalry  r 
So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the  knight. 
Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee, 
Shouting,  and  clapping  all  their  hands  on  hight. 
That  all  the  air  it  fills,  and  (lies  to  heaven  bright. 


Home  is  he  brought,  and  laid  ia  sumptuous  bed 
Where  raony  skilful  leeches  him  abide 
To  salve  hia  hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly  bled. 
In  wine  and  oil  they  wash  bis  woundes  wide. 
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And  sofUy  gan  embalm  on  every  side. 
And  all  the  while  most  he&veuly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide, 
Him  to  beguile  of  grief  tmd  agony  : 
And  all  the  while  Duesea  wept  full  bitterly. 


As  when  a  weary  traveller,  that  strays 

By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seveD-moulbed  Nile, 

ITnweeting  of  the  perilous  wand'ring  ways, 

Doth  meet  a  cruel  craAy  crocodile. 

Which,  in  false  grief  hiding  bis  harmful  guile, 

Doth  weep  full  sore,  and  sheddeih  tender  tears ; 

The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 

His  mournful  plight,  is  swallowed  up  unwareaj 

Forgetful  of  his  own  that  minds  anolhera  cares. 


So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide, 

That  shining  lamps  in  Joves  high  hauee  were  light : 

Then  fartli  she  rose,  nor  longer  would  abide ; 

But  comes  unto  the  place,  where  th'  heathen  knight, 

In  slumbring  swoon  nigh  void  of  vital  spright. 

Lay  cover'd  with  enchanted  cloud  all  day  : 

Whom  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  in  plight, 

To  watt  his  woful  case  she  would  not  stay, 

But  to  the  eastern  coast  of  heaven  makes  speedy  way. 


*  Of  (he  lixteen  itanzu  which  rollow.  Prof.  WilM>n  wyi.  "  Not  in  all 
poetry  is  there  ■  higher  and  longer  flight  more  majcatictUy  milBia«d,  not 
sTen  in  Homer  the  daring,  or  Virgil  the  diTine." 
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Where  grisly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 

That  Phcebus  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 

And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 

She  finds  forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew ; 

Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  haled  hue. 

Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood, 

Already  harnessed  for  journey  new, 

And  coal-black  steeds  ybom  of  hellish  brood. 

That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  charAp,  as  they  were  wood.* 

XXI. 

Who  when  she  saw  Duessa,  sunny  bright, 
Adorn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear. 
She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight. 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear 
(For  never  did  such  brightness  there  appear)  ; 
And  would  have  back  retired  to  her  cave. 
Until  the  witch's  speech  she  gan  to  hear. 
Saying  ;  "  Yet  O  thou  dreaded  dame,  1  crave 
Abide,  till  t  have  told  the  message  which  I  have." 


She  staid ;  and  forth  Duessa  gan  proceed  ; 
"  0  thou,  most  ancient  grandmother  of  all. 
More  old  than  Jove,  whom  ihou  at  first  didst  breed, 
Or  that  great  house  of  gods  celestial ; 
Which  wast  begot  in  Dtcmogorgons  hall. 
And  sawst  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade ; 
Why  sufiredst  thou  thy  nephews  dear  to  fall 
With  Elfia  sword  most  shamefully  betray'd? 
I^  where  the  stout  Sansjoy  doth  sleftp  in  deadly  abm 
■  Wood,  mad. 
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XXI II. 
"  And,  him  before,  I  saw  with  bitter  eyes 
The  bold  Sansiby  shrink  underneath  his  spear ; 
And  now  the  prey  of  fowls  in  field  he  lies, 
Nor  wail'd  of  friends,  nor  laid  on  groaning  bier, 
That  whylome  was  to  me  too  dearly  dear, 
O !  what  of  goda  then  boots  il  to  be  bom. 
If  old  Aveugle'e  aon'a  so  evil  hear  ? 
Or  who  shall  not  great  Nightes  children  sconi, 
When  two  of  three  her  nephews  are  so  foul  forlorn  1 

xmv. 
"  Up,  then  ;  up,  dreary  dame,  of  darkness  queen ; 
Go,  gather  up  the  reliques  of  ihy  race; 
Or  else  go,  them  avenge ;  and  let  be  seen 
That  dreaded  Night  in  brightest  day  hath  place. 
And  can  the  children  of  fair  Light  deface." 
Her  feeling  speeches  some  compassion  mov'd 
In  heart,  and  change  in  that  great  mother's  bee  : 
Yet  piiy  in  her  heart  was  never  prov'd 
Till  then  j   for  evermore  she  hated,  never  lov'd: 

xzv. 
And  said,  "  Dear  daughter,  rightly  may  I  me 
The  fall  of  famous  children  born  of  me. 
And  good  successes,  which  their  foes  ensue : 
But  who  can  turn  the  slrpam  of  destiny, 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity. 
Which  fast  is  tied  to  Jove's  eternal!  seatT* 
The  sons  of  Day  he  favorelh,  1  see. 
And  by  my  ruins  thinks  to  make  them  great : 
To  make  one  great  by  others  loss  is  bad  escheat. 

So  ID  tha  Iliid,  Book  viii.  :— 

Let  down  oar  golden,  everluting  cbaio, 

WhoM  ilroDg  embnca  holdi  HMTea,  tad  Euth,  tod  Hmd. 
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XXVI. 

**  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  freely  all ; 
For  some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt : 
And  he,  the  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to  fall, 
Shall  with  his  own  blood  price  that  he  has  spilt. 
But  what  art  thou,  that  tell'st  of  nephews  kill  V 
"I,  that  do  seem  not  I,  Duessa  am,'* 
Quoth  she,  "  how  ever  now,  in  garments  gilt 
And  gorgeous  gold  array 'd,  I  to  thee  came ; 
Duessa  I,  the  daughter  of  Deceit  and  Shame. ^ 
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XXVII. 

Then,  bowing  down  her  aged  back,  she  kist 

The  wicked  witch,  saying  ;  "  In  that  fair  face 

The  false  resemblance  of  Deceit,  I  wist, 

Did  closely  lurk ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 

It  carried,  that  I  scarce  in  darksome  place 

Could  it  discern  ;  though  I  the  mother  be 

Of  Falsehood,  and  root  of  Duessa's  race. 

O  welcome,  child,  whom  I  have  long'd  to  see, 

And  now  have  seen  unwares !  Lo,  now  I  go  with  thee." 

XXVIII. 

Then  to  her  iron  wagon  she  betakes. 

And  with  her  bears  the  foul  wellfavor'd  witch : 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Her  twofold  team  (of  which  two  black  as  pitch. 

And  two  were  brown,  yet  each  to  each  unlich) 

Did  softly  swim  away,  nor  ever  stamp 

Unless  she  chanc'd  their  stubborn  mouths  to  twitch ; 

Then,  foaming  tar  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 

And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 
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So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place,  whereas  the  Payoim  lay 
Devoid  01  outward  aease  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  charmed  cloud  from  view  of  day 
And  sight  or  men,  since  his  late  luckless  fray. 
His  cruel  wounds  with  cruddy  blood  congeal'd 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may. 
And  handle  sofUy,  till  they  can  be  heal'd  : 
So  lay  him  in  her  chariot,  cloae  ia  night  oonceol'd. 


And,  all  the  while  ahe  stood  upon  the  ground. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay  ; 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  sound, 
With  which  her  iron  wheels  did  ihero  afiray, 
And  her  dark  grisly  look  them  much  dismay, 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl, 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  betray  ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  foul. 


Thence  turning  back  in  silence  soft  they  stole, 
And  brought  the  heavy  corse  with  easy  pace 
To  yawning  gulf  of  deep  Avernus  hole  : 
By  that  same  hole  an  entrance,  dark  and  base. 
With  smoke  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the  place, 
Descends  to  hell :  there  creature  never  past. 
That  back  returned  without  heavenly  grace  ; 
But  dreadful  furies,  which  their  chains  have  braat,* 
And  damned  sprighta  sent  forth  to  make  ill  men  aghaoL 
*  BratI,  bunt 
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XXXII. 

By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 

Their  mournful  chariot,  fil'd  with  rusty  blood, 

And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  bilive  r 

Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them  stood 

The  trembling  ghosts  with  sad  amazed  mood. 

Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 

With  stony  eyes ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 

Of  fiends  infernal  flock'd  on  every  side, 

To  gaze  on  earthly  wight,  that  with  the  Night  durst  ride. 

XXXIII. 

They  pass  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  souls  sit  wailing  woefully ; 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegethon, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 
And  with  sharp  shrilling  shrieks  do  bootless  cry. 
Cursing  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither  sent. 
The  house  of  endless  Pain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment. 

XXXIV. 

Before  the  threshold  dreadful  Cerberus 

His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 

Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous  ; 

And  lolled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tongue ; 

At  them  he  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong, 

And  felly  gnarre,  until  Day's  enemy 

Did  him  appease  ;  then  down  his  tail  he  hung, 

And  suflered  them  to  passen  quietly  : 

For  she  in  hell  and  heaven  had  power  equally. 

*  BUivct  forthwith,  immediately. 
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There  was  Ixton  turned  on  a  wheel. 
For  dariog  tempt  the  queen  of  heaven  to  sin ; 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reel 
Against  an  hill,  nor  might  from  labor  lin  ;* 
There  thirsty  Tantalus  hung  by  the  chin  : 
And  Tityua  fed  a  vulture  on  his  maw  ; 
Typhceus'  joints  were  stretched  on  a  gin  ; 
Theseus  condemn'd  to  endless  sloth  by  law  ; 
And  fifty  siatera  water  in  lealcvessela  draw. 


They  all  beholding  worldly  wights  in  place, 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  their  smart, 
To  gaze  on  them  ;  who  forth  by  them  do  pace, 
Till  they  be  come  unto  the  furthest  part ; 
Where  waa  a  cave  ywrought  by  wondrous  art, 
Deep,  dark,  uneasy,  doleful,  comfortless. 
In  which  sad  j^^ulapiua  far  apart 
Emprison'd  was  in  chains  remediless ; 
For  that  Hippotytus'  rent  corse  he  did  redreas. 


Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 

That  wont  in  chariot  chase  the  foaming  boar ; 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass, 

But  ladies  love,  as  loss  of  time,  forbore : 

His  wanton  stepdanw  loved  him  the  more  ; 

But  when  she  saw  her  offered  aweeta  refus'd. 

Her  love  she  turn'd  to  hate,  and  him  before 

His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accus'd 

And  with  her  jealous  terms  his  open  ean  abus'd ; 
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Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  siro  besought 

Some  cursed  vengeaDce  on  his  son  to  cast : 

From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  straight  were  brought ; 

With  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steeds  aghast 

Both  chariot  swiH:  and  hnntsman  overcast. 

His  goodly  corpse,  on  ragged  clifts  yrent, 

Was  quite  dismemb'red,  and  his  members  chaste 

Scattered  on  every  ntountain  as  he  went. 

That  of  Hippolyius  was  left  no  monument. 


His  cruel  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done. 
Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  end, 
In  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  her  son. 
Wjiich  hearing,  his  rash  sire  began  to  rend 
His  hair,  and  hasty  tongue  that  did  ofTcnd  : 
Tlio'  gathering  up  the  reliquea  of  his  smart, 
By  Dian's  means  who  was  Hippolyt's  friend, 
Tliem  brought  to  ^sculape,  that  by  his  art 
Dill  Ileal  them  all  again,  and  joined  every  part. 


Such  wondrous  science  in  man's  wit  to  reign 
When  Jove  avizd,*  that  could  the  dead  revive, 
And  fates  expired  could  renew  again, 
Of  endless  life  he  might  him  not  deprive; 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  down  alive, 
With  flashing  thunderbolt  ywoundeil  sore; 
Where,  long  remaining,  he  did  always  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore, 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 
*  .deurf,  beheld. 
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There  ancient  Night  arriving,  did  alight 
Prom  her  nigh-weary  wain,  and  in  her  arms 
To  £sculapius  brought  the  wounded  knight: 
Whom  having  softly  disarray'd  of  arms, 
Then  gan  to  hira  discover  all  his  harms. 
Beseeching  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise, 
If  either  salves,  or  oils,  or  herbs,  or  charnw, 
A  fordone  wight  from  door  of  death  might  raise, 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  her  nephew's  days. 


"  Ah  dame,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  temptest  me  in  vain 

To  dare  the  thing,  which  daily  yet  1  rue  ; 

And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain 

With  like  attempt  to  like  end  lo  renew. 

Is  not  enough,  that,  thrust  from  heaven  due, 

Here  endless  penance  for  one  fault  I  pay ; 

But  that  redoubled  crime  with  vengeance  new 

Thou  biddest  me  (o  eke  9  can  Night  defray 

Thewrathofthund'rlng  Jove,  that  rules  both  Night  and  Day?" 


"  Not  so,"  quoth  she  ;  "  but,  since  that  heaven's  king 
'  From  hope  of  lieaven  hath  thee  excluded  quite, 
Why  fearest  thou,  that  canst  not  hope  for  thing; 
And  fearest  not  that  more  thee  hurlen  might. 
Now  in  the  power  of  everlasting  Night  I 
Go  to  then,  O  thou  far  renowned  son 
Of  great  Apollo,  show  thy  famous  might 
Id  medicine,  that  else  hath  to  thee  won 
Great  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never  to  be  done." 


Wliich  having  seen,  from  thence  arose 
The  mother  of  dread  Darkness,  and  \v 
Aveugle's  son  there  in  the  leech's  cun 
And,  back  returning,  took  her  wonted 
To  run  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebu 
In  western  waves  his  weary  wagon  did 

XLV. 

• 

The  false  Duessa,  leaving  noxious  Nigl 
Retum'd  to  stately  palace  of  Dame  Pri< 
Where  when  she  came,  she  found  the  I 
Departed  thence ;  albeit  (his  woundes  i 
Not  throughly  heal'd)  unready  were  to 
Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  awt 
For  on  a  day  his  wary  dwarf  had  spied 
Where,  in  a  dungeon  deep,  huge  numbe 
Of  oaitive  wretched  thralls,  that  wailed  i 

XLYI. 

(A  rueful  sight  as  could  be  seen  with  ej 
Of  whom  hA  \0nmtui  i»«*i  :- ' 
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There  was  that  gre&t  proud  king  of  Babylon, 
That  would  compel  all  nations  to  adore 
And  him,  as  only  God,  to  call  upon  ; 
Till,  through  celestial  doom  thrown  out  of  door. 
Into  an  ox  he  was  transfbrm'd  of  yore- 
There  also  was  king  Crcesus,  that  enhanc'd 
His  heart  loo  high  through  hia  gmat  riches'  store ; 
And  proud  Antiochus,  the  which  adranc'd 
His  cursed  hand  'gainst  God,  and  on  his  altars  dano'd. 


And,  ihem  long  time  before,  great  Nirarod  was. 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warray'd;* 
And  al^r  him  old  Ninus  far  did  pass 
In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obey'd. 
There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  laid 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride, 
.  That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid, 
And  would  as  Ammon's  son  be  magnified ; 
Till  scom'd  of  God  and  man,  a  shameful  death  be  died. 


All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcasses  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall. 
And,  In  another  corner,  wide  were  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  ihe  Roman's  fall : 
Great  Romulus,  the  grandsire  of  them  all ; 
Proud  Tarquia  ;  and  loo  lordly  Lentulus  ; 
Stout  Scipio ;  and  stubborn  Hannibal ; 
Ambitious  Sylla  ;  and  stem  Mariua ; 
High  Cssar ;  great  Pompey  ;  and  fierce  AnbMiiua, 
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Amongst  these  mighly  men  were  womea  mixt. 

Proud  women,  vain,  forgetful  of  their  yoke  : 

The  bald  Semiramis,  whose  sides  transfix'd 

Wiih  son's  own  blade  her  foul  reproaches  spoke: 

Fair  Sihcnobcea,  that  herself  did  choke 

With  wilful  chord,  for  wanting  of  her  will ; 

High-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 

Of  aspSs  sting  herself  did  sloutly  kill : 

And  thousands  more  the  like,  that  did  that  dungeon  fill. 


Besides  the  endless  routs  of  wretched-thralls. 

Which  thither  were  assembled,  day  by  day. 

From  all  the  world,  after  their  woful  falls 

Through  wicked  pride  and  wasted  wealth's  decay. 

But  most,  of  all  which  in  that  dungeon  lay 

Fell  from  high  princes'  courts,  or  ladies'  bowers; 

Where  ihey  in  idle  pomp,  or  wanton  play, 

Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours, 

And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowres.* 


Whose  case  whenos  the  careful  dwarf  had  told, 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 
Unto  his  master ;  he  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight. 
But  early  rose  ;  and,  ere  that  dawning  light 
Discovered  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 
He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight. 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  might  be  spy'd : 
For,  doubtless,  death  ensued  if  any  him  descried. 
*  Sioura,  m 
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Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  Ihat  (bul  way. 

For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall, 

Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  atrowed  lay 

Without  remorse  or  decent  funeral ; 

Which  all  through  thai  great  Princess  Pride  did  fall. 

And  came  to  shameful  end;  and  them  beside, 

Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 

A  dunghill  of  dead  carcasses  he  spied  ; 

The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  House  of  Pride. 
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CANTO    VI. 


^^^^^k^k^l^^^^^WWM^to 


From  lawless  loiC  by  wondroas  grace. 

Fair  Una  is  releast ; 
Whom  savafe  nation  does  adore,    ^ 

And  learns  her  wise  behest 


I. 


As  when  a  ship,  that  flies  fair  under  sail, 
An  hidden  rock  escaped  hath  unwares, 
That  lay  in  wait  her  wreck  for  to  bewail ; 
The  mariner  yet  half  amazed  stares 
At  peril  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  not  dares 
To  joy  at  his  foolhappie  oversight : 
So  doubly  is  distrest  twixt  joy  and  cares 
The  dreadless  courage  of  this  Elfin  knight, 
Having  escaped  so  sad  ensamples  in  his  sight. 


II. 


Yet  sad  he  was,  that  his  too  hasty  speed 
The  fair  Duess'  had  forc'd  him  leave  behind ; 
And  yet  more  sad,  that  Una,  his  dear  dreed. 
Her  truth  had  stained  with  treascm  so  unkind  ; 
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Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find  : 

But  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  self  sake, 

She  wandered  had  from  one  to  other  Ind, 

Him  for  to  seek,  nor  ever  would  forsake : 

Till  her  unwares  the  fierce  Sansloy  did  overtake  ; 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  • 

Una,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  vile  Sansloy  or  Lawless,  is 
released  by  a  band  of  Satyrs,  who,  wild  as  they  are,  are  softened 
by  her  beauty,  and  endeavor  to  banish  her  fear  by  their  rude 
courtesy.  It  is  a  fine  rural  picture,  the  woods  ringing  with 
double  echoes,  the  Satyrs  wearing  the  ground  with  their  horned 
feet,  as  they  leap  like  kids,  dancing  about  the  rescued  maiden. 

XI. 

Such  fearful  fit  assail 'd  her  trembling  hart; 

Nor  word  to  speak,  nor  joint  to  move,  she  had ; 

The  savage  nation  feel  her  secret  smart. 

And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  count'nance  sad ; 

Their  frowning  foreheads,  with  rough  horns  yclad 

And  rustic  horror,  all  aside  do  lay ; 

And,  gently  grinning,  show  a  semblance  glad 

To  comfort  her  ;  and,  fear  to  put  away, 

Their  backward-bent  knees  teach  her  humbly  to  obey. 

XII. 

The  doubtful  damsel  dare  not  yet  commit 

Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth ; 

But  still  twixt  fear  and  hope  amaz'd  does  sit, 

Late  learn 'd  what  harm  to  hasty  trust  ensu'tb. 

They,  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth, 

And  wonder  of  her  beauty  sovereign, 

Are  won  with  pity  and  unwonted  ruth ; 

And  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  plain, 

Do  kiss  her  feet  and  fawn  on  her  with  count'nance  fain.* 

*  Fain,  glad. 
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XIII. 

Their  hearts  she  guesseth  by  their  humble  guise, 
And  yields  her  to  extremity  of  time : 
So  from  the  ground  she  fearless  doth  arise, 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 
Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round, 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepherds  rhyme ; 
And  with  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground, 
Do  worship  her  as  queen  with  olive  garland  crowned. 

xrv. 

« 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound, 
That  all  the  woods  with  double  echo  ring ; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  do  wear  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring ; 
Who,  with  the  noise  awaked,  cometh  out 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weak  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stadle  stout ; 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

XV. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad. 

Or  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 

Or  Cybeles  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad : 

They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 

That  flower  of  faith  and  beauty  excellent : 

The  god  himself,  viewing  that  mirror  rare. 

Stood  long  amaz'd,  and  burnt  in  his  intent : 

His  own  fair  Dryope  now  he  thinks  not  fair, 

And  Pholoe  foyl,  when  her  to  this  he  doth  compare. 
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XVI. 

The  wood-born  people  fall  before  her  flat, 

And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood ; 

And  old  Sylvanus  self  bethinks  not,  what 

To  fhink  of  wight  so  fair ;  but  gazing  stood 

In  doubt  to  deem  her  born  of  earthly  brood  : 

Sometimes  dame  Venus  self  he  seems  to  see  ; 

But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood  : 

Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be  ; 

But  misseth  bow  and  shafts,  and  buskins  to  her  knee. 

IVII. 

By  view  of  her  he  'ginneth  to  revive 
His  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cyparisse  : 
And  calls  to  mind  his  portraiture  alive. 
How  fair  he  was,  and  yet  not  fair  to  this ; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glancing  dart  amiss 
A  gentle  hind,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  bliss : 
For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n'ould*  after  joy ; 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish  and  self-will 'd  annoy. 

XVIII. 

The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamad ryades, 

Her  to  behold  do  thither  runne  apace  ; 

And  all  the  troop  of  lightfoot  Naiades 

Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face : 

But,  when  they  viewed  have  her  heavenly  grace. 

They  envy  her  in  their  malicious  mind. 

And  fly  away  for  feorr  of  foul  disgrace  ; 

But  all  the  Satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind. 

And  henceforth  nothing  fair,  but  her,  on  earth  they  find. 

*  J>r*ouid,  would  not 
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XIX. 

*  Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes ; 
And  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries : 
During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plies, 
To  teach  them  truth,  which  worshipped  her  in  vain, 
And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatries : 
But,  when  their  bootless  zeal  she  did  restrain 
From  her  own  worship,  they  her  ass  would  worship  fain. 


XX. 

It  fortuned,  a  noble  warlike  knight 
By  just  occasion  to  that  forest  came 
To  seek  his  kindred,  and  the  lineage  right. 
From  whence  he  took  his  well-deserved  name  : 
He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchell*  fame. 
And  fiird  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might ; 
Plain,  faithful,  true,  and  enemy  of  shame. 
And  ever  lovM  to  fight  for  ladies'  right : 
But  in  vain  glorious  frays  he  little  did  delight. 

Here  follows  a  long  account  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Sir 
Satyrane — ^the  son  of  a  Satyr  and  the  "  fair  Thyamis," — a  gallant 
knight,  though  of  a  wild  and  rough  nature.  His  father  had  taught 
him  to  play  with  '*  the  lion  and  the  rugged  bear,''  and  to  find 
amusement  in  robbing  the  she-wolf  of  her  whelps,  and  taming  the 
wild  bulls  of  the  forest,  until  they  trembled  and  fled  at  sight  of 
him. 

*  Mueheli,  much. 
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XXV. 

Thereby  so  fearless  and  so  fell  he  grew, 

That  his  own  sire  and  master  of  his  guise 

Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  view ; 

And  oA,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  advise 

The  angry  beasts  not  rashly  to  despise, 

Nor  too  much  to  provoke  ;  for  he  would  learn 

The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise 

(A  lesson  hard),  and  make  the  libbard  stern 

Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  yearn. 

XXVI. 

And,  for  to  make  his  power  approved  more, 
Wild  beasts  in  iron  yokes  he  would  compel ; 
The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  boar, 
The  pardale*  swift,  and  the  tigre  cru61. 
The  antelope  and  wolf,  both  fierce  and  fell ; 
And  them  constrain  in  equal  team  to  draw, 
Such  joy  he  had  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quell, 
And  sturdy  courage  tame  with  dreadful  awe. 
That  his  behest  they  feared,  as  a  tyrants  law. 

XXVII. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 

Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  little  son ; 

And  chanc'd  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way. 

After  his  sports  cmd  cruel  pastime  done  ; 

When  after  him  a  lioness  did  run. 

That  roaring  all  with  rage  did  loud  require 

Her  children  dear,  whom  he  away  had  won : 

The  lion  whelps  she  saw  how  he  did  bear. 

And  lull  in  rugged  arms  withouten  childish  fear. 

*  Pardale,  cameloptrd. 
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XXVllI. 

The  fearful  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 

And  turning  back  gan  fast  to  fly  away ; 

Until,  with  love  revoked  from  vain  affright, 

She  hardly  yet  persuaded  was  to  stay, 

And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say : 

"  Ah,  Satyrane,  my  darling  and  my  joy, 

For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play ; 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy : 

Go,  find  some  other  play-fellows,  mine  own  sweet  boy. 

XXIX. 

In  these  and  like  delights  of  bloody  game 

He  trained  was,  till  riper  years  he  raught ; 

And  there  abode,  whilst  any  beast  of  name 

Walk'd  in  that  forest,  whom  he  had  not  taught 

To  fear  his  force :  and  then  his  courage  haught'*' 

Desir'd  of  foreign  foemen  to  be  known. 

And  far  abroad  for  strange  adventures  sought ; 

In  which  his  might  was  never  overthrown  ; 

But  through  all  Faery  land  his  famous  worth  was  blown. 


Yet  evermore  it  was  his  manner  fair, 

Afler  long  labors  and  adventures  spent. 

Unto  those  native  woods  for  to  repair. 

To  see  his  sire  and  offspring  ancient. 

And  now  he  hither  came  for  like  intent ; 

Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  found, 

Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habiliment, 

Teaching  the  Satyrs,  which  her  sat  around, 

True  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet  lips  did  redound. 

*  Haughty  high. 
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XXXI. 

He  wonder 'd  at  her  wisdom  heavenly  rare, 
Whose  like  in  woman's  wit  he  never  knew  ; 
And,  when  her  courteous  deeds  he  did  compare, 
Gan  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sorrows  rue. 
Blaming  of  Fortune,  which  such  troubles  threw, 
And  joy'd  to  make  proof  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  so  hurtless  and  so  true. 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  company. 
And  learn 'd  her  discipline  of  faith  and  verity. 

XXXII. 

But  she,  all  vow'd  unto  the  lledcross  knight. 

His  wandering  peril  closely  did  lament, 

Nor  in  this  new  acquaintance  could  delight ; 

But  her  dear  heart  with  anguish  did  torment, 

And  all  her  wit  in  secret  counsels  spent. 

How  to  escape.     At  last  in  privy  wise 

To  Satyrane  she  showed  her  intent ; 

Who,  glad  to  gain  such  favor,  gan  devise. 

How  with  that  pensive  maid  he  best  might  thence  ariae. 

XXXIII. 

So  on  a  day,  when  satyrs  all  were  gone 

To  do  their  service  to  Sylvanus  old. 

The  gentle  virgin,  lefl  behind  alone. 

He  led  away  with  courage  stout  and  bold. 

Too  late  it  was  to  satyrs  to  be  told. 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again  ; 

In  vain  he  seeks  that,  having,  cannot  hold. 

So  fast  he  carried  her  with  careful  pain, 

That  they  the  woods  are  past,  and  come  now  to  the  plain. 
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XXXIV. 

The  better  part  now  of  the  lingring  day 

They  travellM  had,  whenas  they  far  espied 

A  weary  wight  forwandring  by  the  way ; 

And  towards  him  they  gan  in  haste  to  ride, 

To  weet  of  news  that  did  abroad  betide, 

Or  tidings  of  her  knight  of  the  Redcross ; 

But  he,  them  spying  gan  to  turn  aside 

For  fear,  as  seemM,  or  for  some  feigned  loss : 

More  greedy  they  of  news  fast  towards  him  do  cross. 

XXXV. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworn, 

And  soird  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way ; 

His  sandals  were  with  toilsome  travel  torn, 

And  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 

As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  summer's  day 

Through  boiling  sands  of  Arabie  and  Inde  ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staff,  to  stay 

His  weary  limbs  upon  ;  and  eke  behind 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did  bind. 

XXXVI. 

The  knight,  approaching  nigh,  of  him  inquir'd 

Tidings  of  war,  and  of  adventures  new ; 

But  wars,  nor  new  adventures,  none  he  heard. 

Then  Una  gan  to  ask,  if  ought  he  knew 

Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  true. 

That  in  his  armor  bare  a  croslet  red. 

"  Ay  me  !  dear  dame,"  quoth  he,  "  well  may  I  rue 

To  tell  the  sad  sight  which  mine  eyes  have  read ; 

These  eyes  did  see  that  knight  both  living  and  eke  dead.*' 
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xxxvn. 

That  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrill'd, 

That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein, 

And  stony  horror  all  her  senses  fill'd, 

With  dying  fit  that  down  she  fell  for  pain. 

The  knight  her  lightly  reared  up  again, 

And  comforted  with  courteous  kind  relief: 

Then,  won  from  death,  she  bad  him  tellen  plain 

The  further  process  of  her  hidden  grief: 

The  lesser  pangs  can  bear,  who  hath  endur'd  the  chief. 

XXXVIII 

Then  gan  the  pilgrim  thus ;  "  I  chanc'd  this  day, 

This  fatal  day,  that  shall  I  ever  rue. 

To  see  two  knights,  in  travel  on  my  way 

(A  sorry  sight),  arrang'd  in  battle  new, 

Both  breathing  vengeance,  both  of  wrathful  hue 

My  fearful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife. 

To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrue, 

That,  drunk  with  blood,  yet  thirsted  after  life  :  [knife.'' 

What  more  ?  the  Redcross  knight  was  slain  with  Pa3mini 

XXXIX. 

"  Ah  !  dearest  lord,"  quoth  she,  "  how  might  that  be, 

And  he  the  stoutest  knight,  that  ever  won  ?" 

"  Ah  !  dearest  dame,"  quoth  he,  "  how  might  1  see 

The  thing,  that  might  not  be,  and  yet  was  done  ?" 

"  Where  is,"  said  Satyrane,  "  that  Paynim's  aon, 

That  him  of  life,  and  us  of  joy,  hath  reft  ?" 

"  Not  far  away,"  quoth  he,  "  he  hence  doth  won* 

Foreby  a  fountain,  where  I  late  him  left  [cleft.** 

Washing  his  bloody  wounds,  that  through  the  steel  were 

•  FFim,  travel 
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XL. 

Therewith  the  knight  then  marched  forth  in  haste. 

While  Una,  with  huge  heaviness  opprest, 

Could  not  for  sorrow  follow  him  so  fast ; 

And  soon  he  came,  as  he  the  place  had  guest, 

Whereas  that  Pagan  proud  himself  did  rest 

In  secret  shadow  by  a  fountain  side  ; 

Even  he  it  was,  tliat  erst  would  have  supprest 

Fair  Una  ;  whom  when  Satyrano  espied, 

With  foul  reproachful  words  he  boldly  him  defied  ; 

XXJ. 

And  said  ;  "  Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant, 

That  hast  with  knightless  guile,  and  treacherous  train. 

Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed,  and  doe^  vaunt 

That  good  knight  of  the  Redcross  to  have  slain : 

Arise,  and  with  like  treason  now  maintain 

Thy  guilty  wrong,  or  else  thee  guilty  yield." 

The  Saracen,  this  hearing,  rose  amain, 

And,  catching  up  in  haste  his  three-square  shield 

And  shining  helnict,  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field ; 

XLII. 

And,  drawing  nigh  him,  said  ;  "  Ah  !  misbom  Elf^ 
In  evil  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent 
Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself: 
Yet  ill  thou  blamest  me,  for  having  blent 
My  name  with  guile  and  traitorous  intent : 
That  Redcross  knight,  perdie,*  I  never  slew ; 
But  had  he  been,  where  erst  his  arms  were  lent, 
Th'  enchanter  vain  his  error  should  not  rue : 
But  thou  his  error  shalt,  I  hope,  now  proven  true.*' 

*  PerdUt  a  sort  of  oath. 
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Therewith  ihey  gun,  bolh  furioua  and  fell, 

To  thunder  blows,  and  fiercely  to  aasail 

Each  other,  bent  hia  enemy  to  quell ; 

That  with  their  force  they  pierc'd  both  ptat«  and  mail. 

And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail, 

That  it  would  pity  any  living  eye  : 

Large  floods  of  blood  adown  their  sides  did  rail ; 

But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfy  : 

Bolh  hungered  after  death ;  both  choae  to  win,  or  die- 


So  long  they  fight,  and  full  revenge  pursue, 
That,  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breathen  let ; 
And,  oft  refreshed,  battle  oft  renew, 
As  when  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  met. 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret ; 
Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire, 
Where,  foaming  wroth,  their  cruel  lusks  they  whet. 
And  trample  Ih'  earth,  the  whiles  they  may  respire; 
Then  back  to  fight  again,  new  breathed  and  entire. 


So  fiercely,  when  these  knights  had  breathed  once, 

They  gan  to  fight  return  ;  increasing  more 

Their  puissant  tbrce,  and  cruel  rage  at  once, 

With  heaped  strokes  more  hugely  than  befbre  : 

That  with  their  dreary  wounds,  and  bloody  gore. 

They  bolh  deformed,  scare eiy  could  be  known. 

By  this,  sad  Una  fraught  with  anguish  sore, 

Led  with  their  noise  which  through  the  air  was  thrown, 

Arriv'd  where  they  in  earth  tbeir  fniitleM  blood  hftd  am* 
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XL  VI. 

Whom  all  so  soon  as  that  proud  Saracen 

Espied,  he  gan  revive  the  memory 

Of  his  lewd  love  and  late  attempted  sin ; 

And  lefl  the  doubtful  battle  hastily, 

To  catch  her  newly  offer'd  to  his  eye ; 

But  Satyrane,  with  strokes  him  turning,  staid. 

And  sternly  bad  him  other  business  ply 

Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pure  unspotted  maid : 

Wherewith  he,  all  enrag'd,  these  bitter  speeches  said ; 

TLVU. 

"  O  foolish  fafiry's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incenst  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate  1 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had 
Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  ? 
Most  senseless  man  he,  that  himself  doth  hate 
To  love  another :  Lio  then  for  thine  aid. 
Here,  take  thy  lovers  token  on  thy  pate." 
So  they  to  fight ;  the  whiles  the  royal  maid 
Fled  far  away,  of  that  proud  Paynim  sore  afraid. 

XLVIII. 

But  that  false  pilgrim,  which  that  leasing  told, 

Being  in  deed  old  Archimage,  did  stay 

In  secret  shadow  all  this  to  behold  ; 

And  much  rejoiced  in  their  bloody  fray : 

But,  when  he  saw  the  damsel  pass  away, 

He  lefl  his  stand,  and  her  pursued  apace. 

In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay. 

But  for  to  tell  her  lamentable  case. 

And  eke  this  battle's  end,  will  need  another  plaoe. 
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CANTO  VII. 


^^^^^^^tfN^tfv^^MM^^^ 


The  RedcroM  knight  Is  captive  made 
By  giant  proad  (q>pmt: 

Prince  Arthur  meets  with  Una  great- 
ly with  tluMe  newt  diitiest. 


I. 


What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 

As  to  descry  the  crafly  cunning  train. 

By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 

And  cast  her  colors  dyed  deep  in  grain, 

To  seem  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  feign. 

And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frame, 

The  guiltless  man  with  guile  to  entertain  ? 

Great  mistress  of  her  art  was  that  false  dame. 

The  false  Duessa,  cloked  with  fair  Fidessa's  name. 


II. 


Who,  when  returning  from  the  dreary  Night, 
She  found  not  in  that  perilous  House  of  Pride, 
Where  she  had  left  the  noble  Redcross  knight, 
Her  hoped  prey  ;  she  would  no  longer  bide, 
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But  forth  she  went  to  seek  him  far  and  wide. 
Ere  long  she  found,  whereas  he  weary  sate 
To  rest  himself,  foreby  a  fountain  side. 
Disarmed  all  of  iron-coated  plate  ; 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

III. 

He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes* 

His  sweaty  forehead  in  the  breathing  wind. 

Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  full  gently  plays. 

Wherein  the  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 

Doe  chant  sweet  musick,  to  delight  his  mind ; 

The  witch  approaching  gan  him  fairly  greet, 

And  with  reproach  of  carelesness  unkind 

Upbraid,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet, 

With  foul  words  tempering  fair,  sour  gall  with  honey  sweet. 

IV. 

Unkind  ness  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat, 
And  bathe  in  pleasance  of  the  joyous  shade, 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boiling  heat, 
And,  with  green  boughs  decking  a  gloomy  shade. 
About  the  fountain  like  a  garland  made  ; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Nor  ever  would  through  fervent  summer  fade : 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 
Was  out  of  Dian's  favor,  as  it  then  befel. 

V. 

The  cause  was  this :  One  day,  when  Phcebe  fair 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase, 
This  nymph,  quite  tir'd  with  heat  of  scorching  air. 
Sat  down  to  rest  in  middest  of  the  race ; 

*  Baye$i  bathet. 
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The  goddess  wroth  gan  foully  her  disgrace, 
And  bade  the  waters,  which  from  her  did  flow. 
Be  such  as  she  herself  was  then  in  place. 
Thenceforth  her  waters  waxed  dull  and  slow  ; 
And  all,  that  drink  thereof,  do  faint  and  feeble  grow. 

VI. 

Hereof  this  gentle  knight  unweeting  was ; 
And,  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graile,* 
Drink  of  the  stream,  as  clear  as  christal  glass.; 
Eflsoones  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fail, 
And  mighty  strong  was  turn'd  to  feeble  frail. 
His  changed  powers  at  first  themselves  not  felt ; 
Till  crudled  cold  his  courage  gan  assail, 
And  cheerful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt, 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  body  swelt. 

VII. 

Yet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 

Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Both  careless  of  his  health,  and  of  his  fame : 

Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadful  sound, 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebound, 

That  all  the  earth  for  terror  seem'd  to  shake. 

And  trees  did  tremble.     Th'  Elf,  therewith  astound, 

Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make,'|' 

And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

VIII. 

But  ere  he  could  his  armor  on  him  dight, 
Or  get  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  Iiis  sight, 
An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 

*  Graile,  gravel,  in  thid  case,  though  it  it  ■omotimes  used  with  a  far 
diiSBrent  signification.  f  Make,  mate. 
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That  with  his  tallness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky ; 

The  ground  eke  groaned  under  him  for  dread : 

His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye, 

Nor  durst  hehold ;  his  stature  did  exceed 

The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sons  of  mortal  seed. 

IX. 

The  greatest  Earth  his  (incouth  mother  was, 
And  blustring  iEolus  his  boasted  sire. 

«  *  ♦  «  if 

X. 

So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight, 

Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was  ybom,* 

And  through  presumption  of  his  matchless  might, 

All  other  powers  and  knighthood  he  did  scorn. 

Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  forlorn, 

And  left  to  loss  ;  his  stalking  steps  are  staid 

Upon  a  snaggy  oak,  which  he  had  torn 

Out  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 

His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen  he  dismayed. 

XI. 

That,  when  the  knight  he  spied,  he  gan  advance 

With  huge  force  and  insupportable  main,f 

And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance ; 

Who  hapless,  and  eke  hopeless,  all  in  vain 

Did  to  him  pace  sad  battle  to  darrayne.j: 

Disarmed,  disgrac'd,  and  inwardly  dismay'd ; 

And  eke  so  faint  in  every  joint  and  vein. 

Through  that  frail  fountain,  which  him  feeble  made. 

That  scarcely  could  he  wield  his  bootless  single  blade. 

•  Ybom,  born.^ 

t  Main,  so  our  proverbial  phraie,  **  with  might  and  main.** 

}  Darrayne,  venture. 
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XII. 

The  giant  struck  so  mainly  merciless, 

That  could  have  overthrown  a  stony  tower ; 

And,  were  't  not  heavenly  grace  that  did  hirft  bless, 

He  had  been  powder'd  all,  as  thin  as  flour ; 

But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre,* 

And  lightly  leapt  from  underneath  the  blow : 

Yet  so  exceeding  was  the  villain's  power 

That  with  the  wind  it  did  him  overthrow, 

And  all  his  senses  stunn'd,  that  still  he  lay  full  low. 

XIII. 

As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine,  wrought 

In  deepest  hell,  and  fram'd  by  furie's  skill, 

With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 

And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round,  ordain'd  to  kill, 

Conceiveth  fire ;  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 

With  thundering  noise,  and  all  the  air  doth  choke, 

That  none  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  will. 

Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinking  smoke ; 

That  th'  only  breath  him  daunts,  who  hath  escap'd  the  stroke. 

XIV. 

So  daunted  when  the  giant  saw  the  knight, 

His  heavy  hand  he  heaved  up  on  high. 

And  him  to  dust  thought  to  have  battered  quite, 

Until  Duessa  loud  to  him  gan  cry ; 

"  O  great  Orgoglio,  greatest  under  sky. 

Oh !  hold  thy  mortal  hand  for  ladies  sake ; 

Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  die. 

But  vanquished  thine  eternal  bondslave  make. 

And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  leman  take." 

•  Stowre,  blow. 


••"  fc 
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And  was  possrssed  uf  his  ncwioui 
Then  up  he*  look  the  slunil^eivd  s( 
And,  ere  lie  couhl  out  of  liis  s\\(x 
llini  to  his  castle  brought  with  ha 
And  in  a  dungeon  deep  him  threw 

XVI. 

From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  h; 
And  highly  honor'd  in  his  haughty 
He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  tt 
And  triple  crown  set  on  her  head  fi 
And  her  endow 'd  with  royal  majest 
Then,  for  to  make  her  dreaded  mon 
And  people's  hearts  with  awful  tern 
A  monstrous  beast  ybred  in  filthy  fc 
He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  ti 

XVII. 

Such  one  it  was  as  that  renowned  si 
Which  irreat  ^UlA^'^  '-  ^' 
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XVIII. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length, 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught  ;* 
And  with  extorted  power,  and  borrow M  strength, 
The  ever  burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought, 
And  proudly  threw  to  ground,  as  things  of  naught 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  sacred  things,  and  holy  hestsf  foretaught. 
Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfold  head 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

XIX. 

The  woful  dwarf,  which  saw  his  master's  fall 

(Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his  grazing  steed). 

And  valiant  knight  become  a  captive  thrall ; 

When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlorn  weed ; 

His  mighty  armor,  missing  most  at  need ; 

His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  masterless ; 

His  poynant  spear,  that  many  made  to  bleed ; 

The  rueful  monuments  of  heaviness ; 

And  with  them  all  departs,  to  tell  his  great  distress. 

XX. 

He  had  not  travell'd  long,  when  on  the  way 

He  woful  lady,  woful  Una,  met 

Fast  flying  from  that  Paynim's  greedy  prey, 

Whilst  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let  4 

Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set, 

And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake, 

She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret. 

And  lively  breath  her  sad  breast  did  forsake ; 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and  quake. 

^  Raught,  reached.  f  HeH»,  will.  X  -^v  hinder. 


And  every  tenclor  part  does  toss  an 
So  hardly  lie  the  flitted  life  does  wii 
Unto  her  native  prison  to  return. 
Then  gins  her  grieved  ghost  thus  t< 

XXII. 

"  Ye  dreary  instruments  of  doleful  i 
That  do  this  dreadly  spectacle  behol 
Why  do  ye  longer  feed  on  loathed  li 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mc 
Sith*  cruel  Fates  the  careful  thread. 
The  which  my  life  and  love  togethei 
Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  ( 
Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through 
And  let  eternal  night  so  sad  sight  fo 

xxui. 

**  O  lightsome  Day,  the  lamp  of  higl 
First  made  hy  him  men's  wandring  i 
When  darkness  he  in  deepest  dunge( 
Henceforth  thy  hated  face  for  ever  li 

And  shut  nn  !»<*•«»«•*«  — i-J —       '  * 
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XII V 

Then  down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground ; 

But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again : 

Thrice  did  she  sink  adown  in  deadly  swound, 

And  thrice  he  her  reviv'd  with  busy  pain, 

At  last  when  life  recover'd  had  the  rein, 

And  over- wrestled  his  strong  enemy. 

With  fait' ring  tongue,  and  trembling  every  vein, 

"  Tell  on,"  quoth  she,  "  the  woful  tragedy,  * 

The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto  mine  eye : 

The  distress  of  Una  has  surely  far  less  the  tone  of  Truth 
mourning  Holiness,  than  of  earthly  maid  weeping  her  earthly 
love.  The  next  stanza  is  the  very  echo  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  are  smitten  to  the  soul  and  bowed  with  hopeless  sorrow.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  never  suffered, 
so  natural  is  the  wild  despair  of  the  thoughts,  accompanied  all 
the  while  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  for  submissioD. 


XXV. 

*<  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spite, 

And  thrilling  Sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart : 

Thy  sad  tongue  cannot  tell  more  heavy  plight 

Than  that  1  feel,  and  harbor  in  mine  heart : 

Who  hath  cndur'd  the  whole,  can  bear  each  part. 

If  death  it  be,  it  is  not  the  first  wound. 

That  launched  hath  my  breast  with  bleeding  smart. 

Begin,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound ; 

If  less  than  that  I  fear,  more  favor  I  have  fi>und." 
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XXVI. 

Then  gan  the  dwarf  the  whole  discourse  declare  ; 

The  subtile  trains  of  Archimago  old  ; 

The  wanton  loves  of  false  Fidessa  fair, 

Bought  with  the  blood  of  vanquish'd  Paynim  bold  ; 

The  wretched  pair  transformed  to  treen  mould ; 

The  House  of  Pride,  and  perils  round  about ; 

The  combat,  which  he  with  Sansjoy  did  hold  ; 

The  luckless  conflict  with  the  giant  stout, 

Wherein  captiv'd,  of  life  or  death  he  stood  in  doubt. 

ixvn. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end  ; 

And  strove  to  master  sorrowful  assay, 

Which  greater  grew,  the  more  she  did  contend, 

And  almost  rent  her  tender  heart  in  tway  ; 

And  love  fresh  coals  unto  her  fire  did  lay  : 

For  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  loss. 

Was  never  lady  loved  dearer  day* 

Than  she  did  love  the  knight  of  the  Redcross ; 

For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  loss. 

XXVIII. 

At  last  when  fervent  sorrow  slaked  was. 

She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find  ^ 

Alive  or  dead  ;  and  forward  forth  did  pass 

All  as  the  dwarf  the  way  to  her  assign'd  ; 

And  evermore,  in  constant  careful  mind. 

She  fed  her  wound  with  fresh  renewed  bale : 

Long  tost  with  storms,  and  beat  with  bitter  wind, 

High  over  hills,  and  low  adown  the  dale. 

She  wandered  many  a  wood,  and  measured  many  a  vale. 

*  I  e.f  loved  the  light  of  day  dearer. 
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XXIX. 

At  last  she  chanced  by  good  hap  to  meet 

A  goodly  knight,  fair  marching  by  the  way, 

Together  with  his  squire,  arrayed  meet : 

His  glittering  armor  shined  far  away, 

Like  glancing  light  of  Phoebus'  brightest  ray  ; 

From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 

That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may  : 

Athwart  his  breast  a  bald  rick  brave  he  ware,  [rare  : 

That  shin'd  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  precious 

XXX. 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  precious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shap'd  like  a  lady's  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  amongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights  : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade  full  comely  hung 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarved  with  curious  sleights. 
Whose  hilts  were  burnish'd  gold  ;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  pearl ;  and  truckled  with  a  golden  tongue. 

XXXI. 

His  haughty  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightness  and  great  terror  bred  : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  spread 
His  golden  wings ;  his  dreadful  hideous  head 
Close  couched  on  the  beaver,  seem'd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fiery  red. 
That  sudden  horror  to  faint  hearts  did  show, 

And  scaly  tail  was  strctch'd  adown  his  back  full  low. 

8 
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xxxii. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discolorM  diversely,* 

With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 

Did  shake,  and  seernM  to  dance  for  jollity  ; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high, 

On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone. 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily  ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  every  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blown. 

XXXIII. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  cover'd  was. 

Nor  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen ; 

Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass* 

(Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  been). 

But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  clean 

It  framed  was,  one  massy  Entire  mould, 

Hew'n  out  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen, 

That  point  of  spear  it  never  percenf  could. 

Nor  dint  of  direful  sword  divide  the  substance  would. 

XXXIV. 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose. 

But  whenas  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay, 

Or  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  foes. 

Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  would  affray: 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  ray, 

That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay  ; 

And  silver  Cynthia  waxed  pale  and  faint. 

As  when  her  face  is  stained  with  magic  arts  constraint. 

*  This  line  is  identical  with  another  in  the  same  Book,  Cinto  ii.. 
Of  this  32d  stanza,  Hunt  says,  **  The  whole  is  perfection." 
t  Percent  pierce. 
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XXXV. 

No  magic  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 
Nor  bloody  words  of  bold  eachanter's  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seem'd  in  sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  sudden  fall : 
And  when  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appal, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all : 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  would  them,  gazing,  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

XXXVI. 

Nor  let  it  seem  that  credence  this  exceeds ; 

For  he  that  made  the  same,  was  known  right  well 

To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deeds : 

It  Merlin  was,  which  whylome  did  excel 

All  living  wights  in  might  of  magic  spell : 

Both  shield,  and  sword,  and  armor  all  he  wrought 

For  this  young  prince,  when  first  to  arms  he  fell ; 

But,  when  he  died,  the  Faery  Queen  it  brought 

To  Fa6rie  land  ;  where  yet  it  may  be  seen,  if  sought. 

XXXVIT. 

A  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved  squire, 
His  spear  of  heben  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmful  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  fire, 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pikehead  square : 
A  goodly  person  ;  and  could  manage  fair 
His  stubborn  steed  with  curbed  canon  bit, 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  air. 
And  chafd  that  any  on  his  back  should  sit ; 
The  iron  rowels  into  frothy  foam  he  bit. 
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XXXVUI. 

Whenas  this  knight  nigh  to  the  lady  drew, 

With  lovely  court  he  gan  her  entertain  ; 

But,  when  he  heard  her  answers  loth,  he  knew 

Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain  : 

Which  to  allay,  and  calm  her  storming  pain, 

Fair  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display, 

And  for  her  humor  fitting  purpose  fain 

To  tempt  the  cause  itself  for  to  betray ; 

Wherewith  enmov'd,  these  bleeding  words  she  gan  to  say  ; 

XXXIX. 

"  What  world's  delight,  or  joy  of  living  speech, 

Can  heart,  so  plung'd  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep. 

And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes,  reach  ? 

The  careful  Cold  beginneth  for  to  creep. 

And  in  my  heart  his  iron  arrow  steep, 

Soon  as  I  think  upon  my  bitter  bale* 

Such  helpless  harms  it's  better  hidden  keep. 

Than  rip  up  grief,  where  it  may  not  avail ; 

My  last  left  comfort  is  my  woes  to  weep  and  wail." 


XL. 


"  Ah  lady  dear,"  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight, 

"  Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wondrous  great ; 

For  wondrous  great  grief  groaneth  in  my  spright, 

While  thus  I  hear  you  of  your  sorrows  treat. 

But,  woeful  lady,  let  me  you  intreat 

For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  heart : 

Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet. 

And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart ; 

Found  never  help,  who  never  would  his  hurts  impart.'' 

•  Bale,  sorrow. 
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XLI. 

"  Oh  !  but,"  quoth  she,  "  great  grief  will  not  be  told, 

And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said." 

"  Right  so,"  quolh  he  :  "  but  he,  that  never  would, 

Could  never  :  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid." 

"  But  grief,"  quoth  she,  "  does  greater  grow  display 'd, 

If  then  it  find  not  help,  and  breeds  despair." 

"  Despair  breeds  not,"  quoth  he,  "  where  faith  is  staid." 

"  No  faith  so  fast,"  quoth  she,  "  but  flesh  does  pair." 

"  Flesh  may  impair,"  quoth  he,  "  but  reason  can  repair," 

XLII. 

Hb  goodly  reason,  and  well-guided  speech, 

So  deep  did  settle  in  her  gracious  thought. 

That  her  persuaded  to  disclose  the  breach 

Which  love  and  fortune  in  her  heart  had  wrought ; 

And  said ;  "  Fair  sir,  I  hope  good  hap  have  brought 

You  to  inquire  the  secrets  of  my  grief; 

Or  that  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought ; 

Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief: 

Then  hear  the  story  sad,  which  I  shall  tell  you  brief. 

XLIII. 

<^  The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 

The  laughing  stock  of  Fortune's  mockeries, 

Am  th'  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen, 

Whose  parents  dear  (whiles  equal  destinies 

Did  run  about,  and  their  felicities 

The  favorable  heavens  did  not  envy). 

Did  spread  their  rule  through  all  the  territories, 

Which  Phison  and  Euphrates  floweth  by, 

And  Gehons  golden  waves  do  wash  continually  : 
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XLIV. 

"  Till  that  their  cruel  cursed  enemy, 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight. 

Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tarlary, 

With  murderous  ravin  and  devouring  might, 

Their  kingdom  spoiPd,  and  country  wasted  quite, 

Themselves,  for  fear  into  his  jaws  to  fall. 

He  forc'd  to  castle  strong  to  take  their  flight ; 

Where,  fast  embarr'd  in  mighty  brazen  wall. 

He  has  them  now  four  years  besieg'd  to  make  them  thrall. 

XLV. 

*^  Full  many  knights,  adventurous  and  stout, 
Have  enterpriz'd  that  monster  to  subdue : 
From  every  coast,  that  heaven  walks  about. 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew. 
That  famous  hard  achievements  still  pursue  ; 
Yet  never  any  could  that  garland  win, 
But  all  still  shrunk ;  and  still  he  greater  grew; 
All  they  for  want  of  faith,  or  guilt  of  sin. 
The  piteous  prey  of  his  fierce  cruelty  have  been. 

XLVI. 

"  At  last,  yled*  with  far  reported  praise, 

Which  flying  Fame  throughout  the  world  had  spread. 

Of  doughty  knights,  whom  Faery  land  did  raise, 

That  noble  order  hight  of  Maidenhead, 

Forthwith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped. 

Of  Gloriane,  great  queen  of  glory  bright. 

Whose  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  read  ;f 

There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight 

That  parents  dear  from  tyrant's  power  deliver  might. 

*  Yled,  led.  f  Read,  caUed, 
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XLVII. 

"  It  was  my  chance  (my  chance  was  fair  and  good) 
There  for  to  find  a  fresh  unproved  knight ; 
Whose  manly  hands  imbrued  in  guilty  blood 
Had  never  been,  nor  ever  by  his  might 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  right : 
Yet  of  his  prowess  proof  he  since  has  made 
(I  witness  am)  in  many  a  cruel  fight ; 
The  groaning  ghosts  of  many  one  dismay'd 
Have  felt  the  bitter  dint  of  his  avenging  blade. 

XLVllI, 

"  And  ye,  the  forlorn  reliques  of  his  power, 

His  biting  Sword  and  his  devouring  Spear, 

Which  have  endured  many  a  dreadful  stowre,* 

Can  speak  his  prowess,  that  did  erst  you  bear, 

And  well  could  rule ;  now  he  hath  left  you  here 

To  be  the  record  of  his  rueful  loss. 

And  of  my  doleful  disadventurous  dear  : 

O  heavy  record  of  the  good  Rcdcross, 

Where  have  ye  left  your  lord,  that  could  so  well  you  toss?" 

XLIX. 

'*  Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 

That  he  my  captive  languor  sliould  redeem  : 

Till  all  unweeting  an  enchanter  bad 

His  sense  abus'd,  and  made  him  to  misdeem 

My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem. 

That  rather  death  desire  than  such  despight. 

Be  judge,  ye  heavens,  that  all  things  right  esteem, 

How  I  him  lov'd,  and  love  with  all  my  might ! 

So  thought  I  eke  of  him,  and  think  I  thought  aright. 

•  Stowre,  blow. 
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"  Thenceforth  rne  desolate  he  quite  forsook, 
To  wander,  where  wild  Fortune  would  me  lead, 
And  other  byways  lie  himself  betook, 
Where  never  foot  of  living  wight  did  tread, 
That  brought  not  back  the  baleful  body  dead ; 
In  which  him  chanced  false  Duessa  meet, 
Mine  only  foe,  mine  only  deadly  dread ; 
Who  with  her  witchcraft,  and  misseeming  sweet. 
Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 

Ll. 

**  At  last,  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  betray 'd 

Unto  his  foe,  a  giant  huge  and  tall ; 

Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismay 'd, 

Un wares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  mall 

The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall, 

Whose  fall  did  never  foe  before  behold  : 

And  now  in  darksome  dungeon,  wretched  thrall. 

Remediless,  lor  aye  he  doth  him  hold : 

This  is  my  cause  of  grief,  more  great  than  may  be  told. 

LII 

Ere  she  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint : 

But  he  her  comforted,  and  fair  bespake ; 

*^  Certes,  madime,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint, 

That  stoutest  heart,  I  ween,  could  cause  to  quake. 

But  be  of  cheer,  and  comfort  to  you  take  ; 

For,  till  I  have  acquit  your  captive  knight, 

Assure  your  self,  I  will  you  not  forsake." 

His  cheerful  words  reviv'd  her  cheerless  spright 

So  forth  they  went,  the  dwarf  them  guiding  ever  right. 
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CANTO  VIIL 


Fuir  virgin,  to  redeem  her  dear, 

BrioKS  Arthur  to  the  flght; 
Who  itUys  the  giant,  wounds  the  beast. 

And  stripe  Ducssa  quite. 

I. 

Ay  me,  how  many  perils  do  enfold 

The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 

Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold, 

And  stcdfast  Truth  acquit  him  out  of  all ! 

Her  love  is  firm,  her  care  continual. 

So  ofl  as  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 

Or  weakness  is  to  sinful  bands  made  thrall : 

Else  should  this  Redcross  knight  in  bands  have  died, 

For  whose  deliverance  she  this  prince  doth  thither  guide. 


11. 

They  sadly  travcll'd  thus,  until  they  came, 

Nigh  to  a  castle  buildcd  strong  and  high : 

Then  cried  the  dwarf,  "  Lo !  jppnder  is  the  same, 

In  which  my  lord,  my  liege,  doth  luckless  lie, 

Thrall  to  that  giants  hateful  tyranny  : 

Therefore,  dear  sir,  your  mighty  powers  assay." 

The  noble  knight  alighted  by  and  by 

Prom  lofty  steed,  and  bade  the  lady  stay, 

To  soe  what  end  of  fight  should  him  befal  that  day. 

8* 
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HI. 

So  with  his  squire,  th'  admirer  of  his  might,   . 
He  marched  forth  towards  that  castle  wall ; 
Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  nor  living  wight 
To  ward  the  same,  nor  answer  comers'  call. 
Then  took  the  squire  an'  horn  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  tassels  gay  :  wide  wonders  over  all 
Of  that  same  horn's  great  virtues  weren  told 
Which  had  approved  been  in  uses  manifold. 

IV. 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sound, 

But  trembling  fear  did  feel  in  every  vein: 

Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  around. 

And  echoes  three  answer'd  itself  again  : 

No  false  enchantment,  nor  deceitful  train. 

Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast, 

But  presently  was  void,  and  wholly  vain  : 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast. 

But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quite,  or  brast.* 

V. 

The  same  before  the  giant's  gate  he  blew. 

That  all  the  castle  quaked  from  the  ground, 

And  every  door  of  free-will  open  flew. 

The  giant's  self  disma^d  with  that  sound, 

Where  he  with  his  Duessa  dalliance  found, 

In  haste  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bower. 

With  staring  countenance  stern,  as  one  astound, 

And  staggering  steps,  to  weet  what  sudden  stowre 

Had  wrought  that  horror  strange,  and  dar'd  his  dreaded  power* 

*  JBra#/,  burst. 
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VI. 

And  afler  him  Ihe  proud  Duessa  came, 

High  mounted  on  her  many-headed  beast ; 

And  every  head  with  fiery  tongue  did  flame, 

And  every  head  was  crowned  on  his  crest, 

And  bloody  mouthed  with  late  cruel  feast. 

That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mighty  shield 

Upon  his  manly  arm  he  soon  add  rest, 

And  at  him  fiercely  flew,  with  courage  fill'd. 

And  eager  greediness  through  every  member  thrill'd. 

VII. 

•Therewith  the  giant  buckled  him  to  fight, 

Inflam'd  with  scornful  wrath  and  high  disdain, 

And  lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  bight, 

All  armed  with  ragged  snubs  and  knotty  grain. 

Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 

But  wise  and  wary  was  that  noble  peer ; 

And,  lightly  leaping  from  so  monstrous  main. 

Did  fair  avoid  the  violence  him  near ; 

It  booted  nought  to  think  such  thunderbolts  to  bear. 

VIII. 

Nor  shame  he  thought  to  shun  so  hideous  might : 

The  idle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 

Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight. 

Did  fall  to  ground,  and  with  his  heavy  sway 

So  deeply  dinted  in  the  driven  clay, 

That  three  yards  deep  a  furrow  up  did  throw : 

The  sad  earth,  wounded  with  so  sore  assay. 

Did  groan  full  grievous  underneath  the  blow ;  [show. 

And,  trembling  with  strange  fear,  did  like  an  earthquake 


Hia  boistrous  club,  so  buried  in 
He  could  not  rearen  up  again  t 
Bui  that  the  knight  him  at  advi 
And,  whiles  he  strove  his  cumb 
Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all 
He  smote  off  his  left  arm,  whic 
Did  fall  to  ground  depriv'd  of  t 
Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  1 
Forth  gushed,  like  fresh-water : 


Dismayed  with  so  desperate  del 
And  eke  impatient  of  unw<»ited 
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Tljat  when  his  dear  Duessa  heard,  and  saw 
The  evil  stound  that  danger'd  her  estate, 
Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadful  beast ;  who,  swoln  with  blood  of  late, 
Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumptuous  gate, 
And  threatened  all  his  heads  like  flaming  brands. 
But  him  the  squire  made  quickly  to  retreat, 
Encountering  fierce  with  single  sword  in  hand ; 
And  twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bulwark  stand. 

XIII. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathful  spite 

And  fierce  disdain,  to  be  affronted  so, 

Enforc'd  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might. 

That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow. 

Scorning  the  let*  of  so  unequal  foe : 

But  nathemorc  would  that  courageous  swain 

To  her  yield  passage,  gainst  his  lord  to  go ; 

But  with  outrageous  strokes  did  him  restrain. 

And  with  his  body  barr'd  the  way  atwixt  them  twain. 

XIV. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magic  arts; 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup. 
And  secret  poison  through  their  inner  parts ; 
Th*  eternal  bale  of  heavy  wounded  hearts : 
Which,  afler  charms  and  some  enchantments  said, 
She  lightly  sprinkled  on  his  weaker  parts : 
Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quay'd,f 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  dismay'd. 

*  Lett  hindrance,  or  opposition.  f  Qua^d,  quelled. 


Aii'l  ti>  tlic  bcuKt  gaii  ti 
To  sec  his  lovcci  sijuiri 


And,  high  advancing  his  blood- 
Struke  oae  of  those  defonned  h> 
Thai  of  his  puissance  proud  ea 
His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  hit 
And  ihat  misformeJ  shape  missl 
A  sea  of  blood  gush'd  from  the 
That  her  gay  garments  staia'd  ' 
And  overflowed  all  the  field  aro 
That  over  shoes  in  blood  he  wat 


Thereat  he  roared  for  exceeding 
That,  to  have  heard,  great  horro 
And  scourging  tb'  empty  air  wit 
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XVIIl. 

The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  disperst, 

In  one  alone  lefl  hand  he  now  unites, 

Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both  were  erst ; 

With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites,'*' 

And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigor  smites, 

That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow  : 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 

That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low : — 

What  mortal  wight  could  ever  bear  so  monstrous  blow  ? 

XIX. 

And  in  his  fall  his  shield,  that  covered  was, 

Did  loose  his  veil  by  chance,  and  open  flew ; 

The  light  whereof,  that  heaven's  light  did  pass 

Such  blazing  brightness  through  the  ayer  threw, 

That  eye  might  not  the  same  endure  to  view. 

Which  when  the  giant  spied  with  staring  eye. 

He  down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdrew 

His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high 

For  to  have  slain  the  man,  that  on  the  ground  did  lie. 

XX. 

And  eke  the  fruit  ful-headed  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  daz'd, 
That  down  he  tumbled  on  the  dirty  field. 
And  seem'd  himself  as  conquered  to  yield. 
Whom  when  his  mistress  proud  perceiv'd  to  fall, 
Whiles  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintness  reel'd, 
Unto  the  giant  loudly  she  gan  call : 
"  O  !  help,  Orgoglio ;  help,  or  else  we  perish  all." 

*  Ditei,  direct; 


:,;! 


He  hath  no  power  to  hurt,  nor  to  (k-fi 
As  wh(  n^  th'  Aliniiihtv's  liizlitninir  h 
It  (Jims  the  dazed  eyes,  and  daunts  tl 


XXII. 


Whom  when  the  prince,  to  battle  ne^ 
And  threatening  high  his  dreadful  str 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  h 
And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  th 
That  down  he  tumbled ;  as  an  aged  ti 
'^j  High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky,  cli 

Whose  heart-strings  with  keen  steel  n 
The  mighty  trunk  half  rent  with  rag^ 
Doth  roll  adown  the  rocks,  and  fall  wi 


Hi  XXIII. 

Or  as  ^  castle,  reared  high  and  roundj 
By  subtile  engines  and  malicious  sligt 
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XXIV. 

The  knight  then,  lightly  leaping  to  the  prey, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore, 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  foul  bloody  gore. 
Which  flowed  from  his  wounds  in  wondrous  store. 
But,  soon  as  breath  out  of  his  breast  did  pass. 
That  huge  great  body,  which  the  giant  bore, 
Was  vanished  quite  ;  and  of  that  monstrous  mass 
Was  nothing  lefl,  but  like  an  empty  bladder  was. 

■ 

XXV. 

Whose  grievous  fall  when  false  Duessa  spied, 

Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  ground, 

And  crowned  mitre  rudely  threw  aside : 

Such  piercing  grief  her  stubborn  heart  did  wound, 

That  she  could  not  endure  that  doleful  stound  ;* 

But,  leaving  all  behind  her,  fled  away  : 

The  light-foot  squire  her  quickly  turn'd  around;^ 

And  by  hard  means  enforcing  her  to  stay. 

So  brought  unto  his  lord,  as  his  deserved  prey. 

XXVI. 

The  royal  virgin  which  beheld  from  far. 

In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity. 

The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 

Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory. 

With  sober  gladness  and  mild  modesty ; 

And,  with  sweet  joyous  cheer,  him  thus  bespake : 

"  Fair  branch  of  noblesse,  flower  of  chivalry, 

That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make, 

How  shall  I  quitef  the  pains  ye  suflcr  for  my  sake  ? 

•  Stound,  blow.  f  Quite,  requite. 
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xxvii. 

"  And  you,  fresh  bud  of  virtue  springing  fast, 
Whom  these  sad  eyes  saw  nigh  unto  Death's  door, 
What  hath  poor  virgin  for  such  peril  past 
Wherewith  you  to  reward  ?     Accept  therefore 
My  siiTiple  self,  and  service  evermore. 
And  He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
With  equal  eye,  their  merits  to  restore, 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me  ; 
And,  what  I  cannot  quite,  requite  with  usury ! 

XXVIII. 

• 
*^  But  sith*  the  heavens,  and  your  fair  handsling, 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day  ; 
Your  fortune  master  eke  with  governing, 
And,  well  begun,  end  all  so  well,  I  pray ! 
Nor  let  that  wicked  woman  scape  away  ; 
For  she  it  is,  that  did  my  lord  bethral, 
My  dearest  lord,  and  deep  in  dungeon  lay ; 
Where  he  his  better  days  hath  wasted  all : 
O  hear,  ho  v  piteous  he  to  you  for  aid  does  call !" 

XXIX. 

Forthwith  he  gaye  in  charge  unto  his  squire, 

The  false  Duess'  to  keepen  carefully ; 

Whiles  he  himself  with  greedy  great  desire 

Into  the  castle  entered  forcibly, 

Where  living  creature  none  he  did  espy ; 

Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call ; 

But  no  man  car'd  to  answer  to  his  cry  ; 

There  reign 'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all ; 

Nor  voice  was  heard  nor  wight  was  seen  in  bower  or  ly^ll ! 

^  8ith,  since. 
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XXX. 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 

An  old,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow  ; 

That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame, 

And  guide  his  weary  gait  both  to  and  fro ; 

For  his  eye-sight  him  failed  long  ago : 

And  on  his  arm  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore, 

The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow  : 

Those  were  the  keys  of  every  inner  door ; 

But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still  in  store. 

XXXI. 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 

How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace  ; 

For  as  he  forward  mov'd  his  footing  old, 

So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrinkled  face ; 

Unlike  to  men  who  ever,  as  they  trace, 

Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place, 

And  foster-father  of  the  giant  dead  ; 

His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread. 

XXXII. 

His  reverend  hairs  and  holy  gravity 
The  knight  much  honor'd,  as  beseemed  well ; 
And  gently  ask'd  where  all  the  people  be. 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell : 
Who  answered  him  full  8of\,  He  could  not  teUj 
Again  he  ask'd,  where  that  same  knight  was  laid, 
Whom  great  Orgoglio  with  his  puissance  fell 
He  made  his  caitive  thrall :  again  he  said, 
He  could  not  tell;  nor  ever  other  answer  made. 
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XXXIII. 

Then  asked  he,  which  way  he  in  might  pass, 
lie  could  not  telly  again  he  answered. 
Thereat,  the  courteous  knight  displeased  was, 
And  said  ;  ^^  Old  sire,  it  seems  thou  hast  not  read 
How  ill  it  sits  with  that  same  silver  head, 
In  vain  to  mock,  or  mock'd  in  vain  to  be ; 
But  it'  thou  be,  as  thou  art  pourtrayed 
With  Nature's  pen,  in  age's  grave  degree, 
Aread  in  graver  wise  what  I  demand  of  thee." 

XXXIV. 

His  answer  likewise  was.  He  could  not  tell. 
Whose  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance, 
Whenas  the  noble  prince  had  marked  well, 
He  guess'd  his  nature  by  his  countenance ; 
And  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 
Then  to  him  stepping,  from  his  arm  did  reach 
Those  keys,  and  made  himself  ^rco  enterance. 
Each  door  he  opened  without  any  breach : 
There  was  no  bar  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach. 

XXXV. 

There  all  within  full  rich  array 'd  he  found, 
With  royal  arras,  and  resplendent  gold. 
And  did  with  store  of  everything  abound, 
That  greatest  prince's  presence  might  behold, 
But  all  the  floor  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guiltless  babes,  and  innocents  true. 
Which  there  were  slain,  as  sheep  out  of  the  foldy 
Defiled  was ;  that  dreadful  was  to  view ; 
And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strewed  new. 
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XXXVI. 

And  there  beside  a  marble  stone  was  built 

An  altar,  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery  ; 

On  which  true  Christians'  blood  was  oflen  spilt. 

And  holy  martyrs  often  done  to  die, 

With  cruel  malice  and  strong  tyranny  ; 

Whose  blessed  sprites,  from  underneath  the  stone. 

To  God  for  vengeance  cried  continually  ; 

And  with  great  grief  were  often  heard  to  groan ; 

That  hardest  heart  would  bleed  to  hear  their  piteous  moan. 

XXXVIl. 

Through  every  room  he  sought,  and  every  bower, 

But  nowhere  could  he  find  that  woful  thrall. 

At  last  he  came  unto  an  iron  door 

That  fast  was  lock'd  ;  but  key  found  not  at  all 

Amongst  that  bunch  to  open  it  withal ; 

But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pight,* 

Through  which  he  sent  his  voice,  and  loud  did  call 

With  all  his  power,  to  weet  if  living  wight 

Were  housed  therewithin,  whom  he  cnlargen  might. 

XXX  viu. 

Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  murmuring  voice 

These  piteous  plaints  and  dolours  did  resound  ; 

"  O  !  who  is  that,  which  brings  me  happy  choice 

Of  death,  that  here  lie  dying  every  stound. 

Yet  live  perforce  in  baleful  darkness  bound  ? 

For  now  three  moons  have  changed  thrice  their  hue, 

And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneath  the  ground 

Since  I  the  heavens'  cheerful  face  did  view : 

O  welcome,  thou,  that  dost  of  death  bring  tidings  true ! 
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XXXIX. 

Which  when  that  champion  heard,  with  piercing  point 

Of  pity  dear  his  heart  was  thrilled  sore  ; 

And  trembling  horror  ran  through  every  joint 

For  ruth  of  gentle  knight  so  foul  forlore : 

Which  shaking  off,  ho  rent  that  iron  door 

With  furious  force  and  indignation  fell ; 

Where  entered  in,  his  foot  could  find  no  floor. 

But  all  a  deep  descent,  as  dark  as  hell. 

That  breathed  ever  forth  a  filthy  baneful  smell. 

XL. 

But  neither  darkness  foul,  nor  filthy  bands, 

Nor  noxious  smell,  his  purpose  could  withhold 

(Entire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands). 

But  that  with  constant  zeal  and  courage  bold, 

After  long  pains  and  labors  manifold. 

He  found  the  means  that  prisoner  up  to  rear ; 

Whose  feeble  thighs,  unable  to  uphold 

His  pined  corse,  him  scarce  to  light  could  bear ; 

A  rueful  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drear. 

XLI. 

His  sad  dull  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  hollow  pits, 

Could  not  endure  th'  unwonted  sun  to  view  ; 

His  bare  thin  cheeks  for  want  of  better  bits, 

And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  due. 

Could  make  a  stony  heart  his  hap  to  rue ; 

His  rawbone  arms,  whose  mighty  brawned  bow'rs 

Were  wont  to  rive  steel  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 

Were  clean  consum'd ;  and  all  his  vital  powers 

Decay'd  ;  and  all  bis  flesh  shrunk  up  like  withered  fiowttn. 

*  Pight,  made. 
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Whom  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 

With  hasty  joy  :  to  see  him  made  her  glad, 

And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan ; 

Who  erst  in  flowers  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 

Tho*  when  her  well  of  tears  she  wasted  had, 

She  said  :  "  Ah,  dearest  lord  !  what  evil  star 

On  you  hath  frowned,  and  poured  his  influence  bad. 

That  of  yourself  ye  thus  berobbod  are, 

And  this  misseeming  hue  your  manly  looks  doth  mar  ? 

XLllI. 

"  But  welcome  now,  my  lord,  in  weal  or  woe, 

Whose  presence  I  have  lackM  too  long  a  day : 

And  fie  on  fortune  mine  avowed  foe. 

Whose  wrathful  wreaks  themselves  do  now  alay  ; 

And  for  these  wrongs  shall  treble  penance  pay 

Of  treble  good  :  good  grows  of  evil  prief."'|' 

The  cheerless  man,  whom  sorrow  did  dismay. 

Had  no  delight  to  treaten  of  his  grief ; 

His  long  endured  famine  needed  more  relief. 

XLIV. 

"  Fair  lady,"  then  said  that  victorious  knight, 
"  The  things,  that  grievous  were  to  do,  or  bear. 
Them  to  renew,  I  wot,  breeds  no  delight : 
Best  music  breeds  delight  in  loathing  ear : 
But  th'  only  good,  that  grows  of  passed  fear, 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  again. 
This  day's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen. 
That  hUss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

•  Tho,  then.  f  Prief,  endured. 
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XLV. 


'^  Henceforth,  sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  strength, 

And  master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might : 

Lo,  where  your  foe  lies  st retch 'd  in  monstrous  length ; 

And  lo,  that  wicked  woman  in  your  sight. 

The  root  of  all  your  care  and  wretched  plight, 

Now  in  your  power,  to  let  her  live  or  die." 

"  To  do  her  die,"  quoth  Una,  "  were  despite, 

And  shame  t'  avenge  so  weak  an  enemy ; 

But  spoil  her  of  her  scarlet  robe,  and  let  her  fly." 


Then  follows  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  false  witch 
Duessa  after  she  was  stript  of  her  fair  seeming  shew.  The 
images  employed  by  the  poet  to  give  the  most  odious  possible  idea 
of  Falsehood,  are  loo  disa<rreeable  to  extract.  Hero  we  have  her 
fute  :  Deceit  no  longer  walks  boldly,  but  hides  in  dens  and  caves. 


L. 

She,  flying  fiuit  from  heaven's  hated  face. 

And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  wide, 

Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apaco. 

From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide ; 

And  lurk  in  rocks  and  caves,  long  unespied. 

But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair, 

Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide. 

To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair. 

Where  store  they  found  of  all  that  dainty  was  and  rare. 
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CANTO  IX. 


His  lovM  and  Uneaffe  Arthur  telis : 
TlM  knights  knit  friendly  bands : 

Sir  Trevisan  flies  (torn  Despair, 
Whom  Redcross  Icnifht  withstands. 


I. 


O !  GOODLY  golden  chain,  wherewith  yfere* 

The  virtues  linked  are  in  lovely  wise  ; 

And  noble  minds  of  yore  allied  were, 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprize, 

That  none  did  other's  safety  despise, 

Nor  aid  envy  to  him  in  need  that  stands ; 

But  friendly  each  did  others  praise  devise, 

How  to  advance  with  favorable  hands. 

As  this  good  prince  redeem'd  the  Redcross  knight  from  bands. 

II. 

Who  when  their  powers,  Impair'd  through  labor  longy 

With  due  repast  they  had  recured  well, 

And  that  weak  captive  wight  now  waxed  strong ; 

Them  list  no  longer  there  at  leisure  dwell, 

But  forward  fare,  as  their  adventures  fell : 

But,  ere  they  parted,  Una  fair  besought 

That  stranger  knight  his  name  and  nation  tell ; 

Lest  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had  wrought, 

Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankless  thought* 

♦  yfere,  together. 
9 


:I!i 


And  slrniglil  Jclivei'.i 
To  bo  upbroughl  in  g« 


"  Unto  old  Timoo  be  a 
Old  Timon,  who  in  yoi 
In  warlike  feats  Ih'  ez[ 
And  is  tlie  wisest  now  ( 
His  dwelling  is,  low  in 
Under  the  foot  of  Raun 
From  whence  the  river 
His  tumbling  billows  re 
There  all  my  days  he  t 


"  Hither  the  great  magi 
As  was  his  use,  ofttimei 
For  he  had  charge  myt 
And  tutor's  nourituref  I 


is:  .£.- 
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VI. 

"  Well  worthy  imp,"*  said  then  the  lady  gentyf 

"  And  pupil  fit  for  such  a  tutor's  hand ! 

But  what  adventure,  or  what  high  intent, 

Hath  brought  you  hither  into  Faery  land, 

Aread4  Prince  Arthur,  crown  of  martial  band?" 

"  Full  hard  it  is,"  quoth  he,  "  to  read  aright 

The  course  of  heavenly  cause,  or  understand 

The  secret  meaning  of  th'  Eternal  Might, 

That  rules  men's  ways,  and  rules  the  thoughts  of  living  wight." 

VII. 

"  For  whether  He,  through  fatal  deep  foresight, 

Me  hither  sent,  for  cause  to  me  unguess'd  ; 

Or  that  fresh  bleeding  wound,  which  day  and  night 

Whilome  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast, 

With  forced  fury  following  his  behest. 

Me  hither  brought  by  ways  yet  never  found  ; 

You  to  have  help'd  I  hold  myself  yet  blest." 

<<  Ah  !  courteous  knight,"  quoth  she,  "what  secret  wound 

Could  ever  find  to  grieve  the  gentlest  heart  on  ground  ?" 

VIII. 

"Dear  dame,"  quoth  he,  "  you  sleeping  sparks  awake, 

Which,  troubled  once,  into  huge  flames  will  grow ; 

Nor  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  slake, 

Till  living  moisture  into  smoke  do  flow, 

And  wasted  life  do  lie  in  ashes  low. 

Yet  sithens§  silence  lesseneth  not  my  fire, 

But,  told,  it  flames ;  and,  hidden,  it  does  glow ; 

I  will  reveal  what  ye  so  much  desire : 

Ah !  Love,  lay  down  thy  bow,  the  whiles  I  may  respire." 

*  Unp,  child  or  oflBipring.  f  Genf,  gentle. 

I  Aread,  explain.  §  8i^en»t  eince. 
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IX. 

"  It  was  in  freshest  flower  of  youthly  years, 

When  courage  first  does  creep  in  manly  chest ; 

Then  first  that  coal  of  kindly  heat  appears 

To  kindle  love  in  every  living  hreast : 

But  me  had  wam*d  old  Timon's  wise  behest, 

Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdue, 

Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest. 

As  miserable  lovers  use  to  rue. 

Which  still  wax  old  in  woe,  while  woe  still  waxeth  new. 

X. 

"  That  idle  name  of  love,  and  lovers'  life. 

As  loss  of  time,  and  virtue's  enemy, 

I  ever  scom'd,  and  joy'd  to  stir  up  strife. 

In  middest  of  their  mournful  tragedy ; 

Ay  wont  to  laugh,  when  them  I  heard  to  cry, 

And  blow  the  fire,  which  them  to  ashes  brent  :* 

Their  god  himself,  griev'd  at  my  liberty. 

Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent ; 

But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government. 

XI. 

"  But  all  in  vain ;  no  fort  can  be  so  strong. 

Nor  fleshly  breast  can  armed  be  so  sound. 

But  will  at  last  be  won  with  battery  long, 

Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  found  : 

Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  ground. 

And  who  most  trusts  in  arm  of  fleshly  might. 

And  boasts  in  beauty's  chain  not  to  be  bound, 

Doth  soonest  fall  in  disadvent'rous  fight. 

And  yields  his  caitive  neck  to  victor's  most  despite. 

*  Brent,  burnt. 
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XII. 

"  Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy, 

And  of  myself  now  mated,  as  you  see ; 

Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 

Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 

For  on  a  day,  prick'd  forth  with  jollity 

Of  looser  life  and  heat  of  hardiment. 

Ranging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free, 

The  fields,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one  consent. 

Did  seem  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favor  mine  intent. 

xui. 

"  Forwearied  with  my  sports,  I  did  alight 
From  loAy  steed,  and  down  to  sleep  me  laid : 
The  verdant  grass  my  couch  did  goodly  dight, 
And  pillow  was  my  helmet  fair  display'd : 
Whiles  every  sense  the  humor  sweet  embay'd, 
And  slumbering  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away, 
Me  seemed,  by  my  side  a  royal  maid 
Her  dainty  limbs  full  soflly  down  did  lay : 
So  fair  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny  day. 

XIV. 

<*  Most  goodly  glee  and  lovely  blandishment 

She  to  me  made,  and  bad  me  love  her  dear ; 

For  dearly  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent. 

As,  when  just  time  expired,  should  appear. 

But,  whether  dreams  delude,  or  true  it  were, 

Was  never  heart  so  ravish 'd  with  delight, 

Nor  living  man  like  words  did  ever  hear. 

As  she  to  me  delivered  all  that  night ; 

And  at  her  parting  said,  she  Queen  of  Faeries  hight. 


r  rom  mat  dny  forlli  I 
From  that  day  forth  I  cast  i 
To  stck  her  out  wirh  labor 
And  never  vow'd  to  rest  till 
Nine  months  1  seek  in  vain, 


■dl 


XT! 

Thus  ts  be  apake,  bis  viaage 
And  change  of  hue  great  past 
Yet  still  he  strove  to  cloak  hii 
And  hide  the  snwke  that  did  I 
Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  gi 
"  0  hsppy  Queen  of  Faeries, 
MongBt  many  one  that  with  hif 
Defend  thine  honor,  and  thy  fix 
True  loves  are  often  sown,  but 


*•  Thine,  O !  then,"  said  the  ge 
•*  Next  to  that  lady's  lore,  ^aJ 
O  fairest  virgin,  full  of  heaven.' 
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The  character  of  Prince  Arthur^  though  primarily  intended  as 
the  personification  of  pure  chivalry,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
had  also  a  flattering  reference  to  the  splendid  Leicester,  who  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant  with  Elizabeth  at  the  time  the  poem  was 
written.  This  supposition  being  admitted,  the  vision  of  the  Faery 
Queen  just  recounted  would  obviously  refer  to  the  hopes  of  the 
favorite,  who  is  known  to  have  aspired  to  the  crown  matrimonial. 
The  last  four  lines,  in  particular,  sound  like  a  piece  of  delicate 
flattery,  addressed,  directly  enough,  by  the  poet  to  Leicester  him- 
self. 

xvin. 

So  diversely  discoursing  of  their  loves. 

The  golden  sun  his  glist'ring  head  gan  shew. 

And  sad  remembrance  now  the  prince  amoves 

With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  pursue  ; 

Als*  Una  yearn'd  her  travel  to  renew. 

Then  those  two  knights,  fast  friendship  for  to  bind, 

And  love  establish  each  to  other  true. 

Gave  goodly  gif^s,  the  signs  of  grateful  mind, 

And  eke,  as  pledges  firm,  right  hands  together  join'd. 

XIX. 

Prince  Arthur  gave  a  oox  of  diamond  sure, 
Embow'd  witli  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament, 
Wherein  were  clos'd  few  drops  of  liquor  pure, 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  virtue  excellent, 
That  any  wound  could  heal  incontinent. 
Which  to  requite,  the  Redcross  knight  him  gave 
A  book,  wherein  his  Saviour's  Testament 
Was  writ  with  golden  letters  rich  and  brave ; 
A  work  of  wondrous  grace,  and  able  souls  to  save. 


.Uld    [IOl    il    \ 


Till  lie  recovtrr-d  lind  liis  1 
I'or  him  to  bo  yet  weak  ai 


So  as  they  travell'd,  lo !  th 
An  utned  knight  lowarda  t 
That  seemed  from  some  fei 
Or  other  grisly  thing,  that 
Stilt,  03  be  fled,  his  eye  wai 
As  if  his  fear  still  followed 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  hit 
And  with  his  winged  heels 
As  he  bad  been  a  foal  of  Pe 


Nigh  Bs  be  drew,  he  mif^t 
To  be  unarm'd,  and  curl'd  i 
Upstaring  stiff,  dismay'd  wi' 
NordmnnrM-~i  :.  -»  ■■ 
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XXIII. 

The  Redcross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mister*  wight  was  so  dismayed : 
There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast, 
That  of  himself  he  seem'd  to  be  afraid ; 
Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward  staid, 
Till  he  these  words  to  him  deliver  might ; 
"  Sir  knight,  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  array'd. 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight  ? 
For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  pliglit. 

XXIV. 

He  answered  nought  at  all ;  but  adding  new 

Fear  to  his  first  amazement,  staring  wide 

With  stony  eyes  and  heartless  hollow  hue, 

Astonish'd  stood  as  one  that  had  espied 

Infernal  Furies  with  their  chains  untied. 

Him  yet  again,  and  yet  again,  bespake 

The  gentle  knight :  who  nought  to  him  replied  ; 

But  trembling  every  joint  did  inly  quake. 

And  falt'ring  tongue  at  last  these  words  seem'd  forth  to  shake; 

XXV. 

"  For  God's  dear  love,  sir  knight,  do  me  not  stay ; 

For  lo  !  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after  me ! 

Eflf  looking  back  would  fain  have  run  away  : 

But  he  him  forc'd  to  stay,  and  tellen  free 

The  secret  cause  of  his  perplexity  : 

Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hearty  speech 

Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  emboldened  be, 

But  through  his  boldness  rather  fear  did  reach; 

Yet,  forc'd,  at  last  he  made  through  silenoe  sudden  breach : 

*  MUier,  fort  or  kind.  f  ^!flf  *g>in> 

9» 


1  laic  beheld;   uiiil,  liad  tiot  ( 
Me  reft  from  it,  had  been  pa: 


*'  I  Utely  chaoc'd  (would  I  h 
With  A  fair  knight  to  keepen 
Sir  Terwin  hight,  that  well  h 
Id  all  afikira,  and  was  both  be 
But  not  so  happy  as  might  ha 
He  lov'd  aa  was  his  lot,  a  lad} 
That  him  again  lov'd  in  the  h 
For  she  was  proud,  aod  of  too 
And  joy'd  to  see  her  lover  Ian 


"  From  whom  returning  aad  aj 
As  <»  the  way  together  we  di( 
We  met  that  villain  (God  Irotn 
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XXIZ. 

*^  Which  when  he  knew,  aqd  felt  our  feeble  hearts 
Embost  with  bale,*  and  bitter  biting  grief, 
Which  Love  had  launched  with  his  deadly  darts ; 
With  wounding  words  and  terms  of  foul  reprief^ 
He  pluckt  from  us  all  hope  of  due  relief, 
That  erst  us  held  in  love  of  lingring  life : 
Then  hopeless,  heartless,  gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stint  all  further  strife ; 
To  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  rusty  knife : 


**  With  which  sad  instrument  of  hasty  death, 

That  woful  lover  loathing  longer  light, 

A  wide  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 

But  I,  more  fearful  or  more  lucky  wight. 

Dismay 'd  with  that  deformed  dismal  sight. 

Fled  fast  away,  half  dead  with  dying  fear ; 

Nor  yet  assur'd  of  life  by  you,  sir  knight, 

Whose  like  infirmity  like  chance  may  bear: 

But  God  you  never  let  hb  charmed  speeches  hear !" 

XXXI. 

<<  How  may  a  man,"  said  he,  "  with  idle  speech. 
Be  won  to  spoil  the  castle  of  his  health  ?" 
<*  I  wot,"  quoth  he,  "  whom  trial  late  did  teach. 
That  like  would  not  for  all  this  worldes  wealth. 
His  subtile  tongue  like  dropping  honey,  melt'h 
Into  the  heart,  and  searcheth  every  vein ; 
That,  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  power  is  reft  and  weakness  doth  remain. 
O  never,  sir,  desire  to  try  his  guileful  train  I" 
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xxxn. 

"  Certes,"  eaid  he,  "  hence  shall  I  never  rest, 

Till  I  that  treachour's  art  have  heard  and  tried : 

And  you,  sir  knight,  whose  name  might  I  request. 

Of  grace  do  me  unto  his  cahin  guide." 

"  I,  that  hight  Trevisan,"  quoth  he,  "  will  ride, 

Against  my  liking,  hack  to  do  you  grace  : 

But  not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  ahide 

By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place : 

For  liever  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  face." 

XXXIII. 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked  wight 

His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight,* 

Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 

That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave  : 

On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 

Shrieking  his  baleful  note,  which  ever  drave 

Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl : 

And  all  about  it  wandring  ghosts  did  wail  and  howl: 

XXXIV. 

And  all  about  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen. 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been. 
Whose  carcases  wer§  scattered  on  the  green. 
And  thrown  about  the  cliffs.     Arrived  there. 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful  teen, 
Would  fain  have  fled,  nor  durst  approachen  near, 
But  th'  other  forc'd  him  stay,  and  comforted  in  fear. 

*  Ypight,  placed. 
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XXXV. 

That  darksome  cave  they  enter  where  they  find 

That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 

Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind : 

His  grisly  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Disorder 'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round, 

And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyne* 

Look  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound ; 

His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine. 

Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

XXXVI. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  thorns  together  pinn'd  and  patched  was. 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts : 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grass 
A  dreary  corse  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wallowed  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood. 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

XXXVII. 

Which  piteous  spectacle,  approving  true 

The  woeful  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 

Whenas  the  gentle  Redcross  knight  did  view ; 

With  fiery  zeal  he  burnt  in  courage  bold 

Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold  ; 

And  to  the  villain  said ;  <<  Thou  damned  wight. 

The  author  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 

What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee  right, 

With  thine  own  blood  to  price  his  blood,  here  shed  in  ligkt  V* 

*  £yfie,  eyes. 


Nour;  ^l^se  to  J.Mth  ihis  man 
Hut  his  nwLi  ^'ililly  LiiiiiJ,  .!(■- 
Is't  lli.'.i  unjiiM  to  e;Kli  liis  .i 
Or  k't  him  die,  timt  loaihcih 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  1 


"  Who  Iravela  by  the  weary 
To  come  uato  his  wished  hon 
And  meets  a  flood,  that  dMh  I 
Is't  not  great  grace  to  help  hii 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  mi 
Most  envious  man,  that  grieve 
And  fond,  that  joyest  in  the  w> 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  pass,  Iht 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  thyael 


"  He  there  does  now  enjoy  ete 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  d 
And  further  from  it  daily  wKa 
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XLI. 

The  knight  much  woDdred  at  his  sudden  wit, 

And  said ;  **  The  term  of  life  is  limited, 

Nor  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  shorten,  it : 

The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted. 

Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bidJ 

"  Who  life  did  limit  by  Almighty  doom,' 

Quoth  he,  "  knows  best  the  terms  established  : 

And  he  that  points  the  sentinel  his  room. 

Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droom.* 

xuu 

<<  Is  not  His  deed,  whatever  thing  is  done 
In  heaven  and  earth  ?     Did  not  He  all  create 
To  die  again  ?     All  ends,  that  was  begun : 
Their  times  in  his  eternal  book  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 

• 

That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  changing  state ; 

Or  shun  the  death  ordain'd  by  destiny  ? 

When  hour  of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask  whence,  nor  why. 

XLIII. 

"  The  longer  life,  I  wot  the  greater  sin ; 

The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 

All  those  great  battles,  which  thou  boasts  to  win 

Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avengement. 

Now  prais'd,  hereafter  dear  thou  shalt  repent : 

For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 

Is  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forespent  ? 

For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 

The  further  he  doth  go,  the  further  he  doth  stray. 

*  /Voom,  drum. 
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XLIV. 

"  Then  do  no  further  go,  no  further  stray  ; 

But  here  lie  down,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 

Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensuen  may. 

For  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make, 

And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 

Fear,  sickness,  age,  loss,  labor,  sorrow,  strife. 

Pain,  hunger,  cold  that  makes  the  heart  to  quake  ; 

And  ever  iickle  fortune  rageth  rife ; 

All  which,  and  thousands  more,  do  make  a  loathsome  life. 

XLV. 

"  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  greatest  neea, 
If  in  true  balance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state  ; 
For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  disad ventures  did  amate  : 
Witness  the  dungeon  deep,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shut  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call ; 
And  though  good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  date, 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishap  forestal, 
Into  the  which  hereafter  thou  mayst  happen  fell. 

XLVI. 

"  Why  then  dost  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 

To  draw  thy  days  forth  to  their  last  degree  ? 

Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinful  hire 

High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquity, 

Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee  ? 

Is't  not  enough,  that  to  thy  lady  mild 

Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  perjury, 

And  sold  thyself  to  serve  Duessa  vild, 

With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thyself  defil'd  f 
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XL  VII. 

'*  Is  not  he  just,  that  all  thb  doth  behold 

From  highest  heaven,  and  bears  an  equal  eye  ? 

Shall  he  thy  sins  up  in  his  knowledge  fold^ 

And  guilty  be  of  thine  impiety  ? 

Is  not  his  law,  Let  every  sinner  die. 

Die  shall  all  flesh  ?     What  then  must  needs  be  done, 

Is  it  not  better  to  do  willingly. 

Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  all  outrun  ? 

Death  is  the  end  of  woes :  Die  soon,  O  Faery's  son.'* 

XLVUI. 

The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  bis  speech, 
That  as  a  sword's  point  through  his  heart  did  pierce. 
And  in  his  conscience  made  a  secret  breach. 
Well  knowing  true  all  that  he  did  rehearse. 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes ; 
That  all  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  charmed  with  inchanted  rhymes ; 
That  oftentimes  he  quak'd,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 

XLIX. 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 

Perceived  him  to  waver  weak  and  frail, 

Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt, 

And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail ; 

To  drive  hirn  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail, 

He  show'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 

The  damned  ghosts,  that  do  in  torments  wail. 

And  thousand  fiends,  that  do  them  endless  pain 

With  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall  remain. 
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L. 

The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismay'd, 

That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw, 

And  ever  burning  wrath  before  him  laid, 

By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighty's  law. 

Then  gan  the  villain  him  to  overcraw, 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 

And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw ; 

And  bad  him  choose,  what  death  he  would  desire  : 

For  death  was  due  to  him,  that  had  provok'd  Grods  ire. 

LI. 

But,  whenas  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take, 

He  to  him  brought  a  dagger  sharp  and  keen. 

And  gave  it  him  in  hand :  his  hand  did  quake 

And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green, 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seen 

To  come  and  go,  with  tidings  from  the  heart. 

As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been. 

At  last  resolv'd  to  work  his  final  smart. 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  again  did  start. 

LII. 

Which  whenas  Una  saw,  through  every  vein 

The  curdled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life. 

As  in  a  swoon  :  but  soon  relieved  again, 

Out  of  his  hand  she  snatch'd  the  cursed  knife. 

And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife, 

And  to  him  said ;  "  Fie,  fie,  faint-bearted  knight, 

What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachful  strife, 

Is  this  the  battle,  which  thou  vauntst  to  fight 

With  that  fire-mouthed  dra^n,  horrible  and  bright  f 
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"Come;  come  a  nay,  frail,  feeble,  fleshly  wight, 

Nor  lei  vain  words  bewitch  thy  manly  heart. 

Nor  devilish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright : 

In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part? 

Why  shouldsl  thou  then  despair,  that  chosen  art? 

Where  justice  grows,  there  grows  eke  greater  grace, 

The  which  doth  quench  the  brand  of  hellish  smart, 

And  that  accurst  hand-wriliag  doth  deface  : 

Arise,  air  knight;  arise,  and  leave  this  cursed  place." 


So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  straight. 
Which  when  the  carle  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight ; 
He  chose  an  halter  from  among  the  rest. 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unhid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  work  himself  thereby, 
For  thousand  limes  he  so  himself  had  drest, 
Yet  natht-lcss  it  could  not  do  him  die, 
Till  he  should  die  his  lost,  that  is,  etemally. 
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CANTO    X. 

Her  faithflil  knight  fhii  Un&  farlnfi 

To  boose  of  Holiness : 
Where  he  is  taught  repentance,  and 

The  way  to  heavenly  bliss. 

I. 

What  man  is  he,  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might 

And  vain  assurance  of  mortality, 

Which,  all  so  soon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 

Against  spiritual  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 

Or  from  the  field  most  cowardly  doth  fly ! 

Nor  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill, 

That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory : 

If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill ; 

But  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke  will. 

II. 

By  that  which  lately  happened,  Una  saw 
That  this  her  knight  was  feeble,  and  too  faint ; 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Through  long  imprisonment,  and  hard  constraint, 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint, 
That  yet  he  was  unfit  for  bloody  fight. 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint. 
She  cast  to  bring  him,  where  he  chearen  mighty 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  late  decayed  plight. 
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There  was  an  ancieat  house  aot  far  AWhy, 
Reiiowa'd  throughout  (he  world  Tor  sacred  lore 
And  pure  unspotted  life  :  so  well,  tbey  say, 
II  govern'd  was,  and  guided  evermore, 
Through  wisdom  of  a  matron  grave  and  hoar ; 
Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  souls,  and  help  the  helpless  poor : 
All  night  she  spent  in  telling  of  her  beads, 
'  And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deeda. 


Damo  Gtelia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 

From  heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise  ; 

The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  upbrought 

In  goodly  thewes,  and  godly  exercise : 

The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chaste,  and  wiae, 

Fidelia  and  Speranza,  virgins  were  ; 

Though  apoua'd,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solemnize  ; 

But  fair  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere* 

Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 


Arrived  there,  the  door  they  find  fast  lock'd ; 
For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day. 
For  fear  of  many  foes  ;  but,  when  they  knook'd, 
The  porter  opcn'd  unto  (hem  straight  way. 
He  was  an  aged  sire,  all  hoary  gray. 
With  looks  full  lowly  cast,  and  gait  full  slow, 
Wont  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  to  slay, 
Hightf  Humiltt.     Tbey  pass  in,  stooping  low  ; 
For  straight  and  narrow  wu  the  way  which  be  did  lltow, 
•  Ftri,lojn.  t  Bight,  ctlled. 
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VI. 

Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin ; 

But,  enterM  in,  a  spacious  court  they  see, 

Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in ; 

Where  them  does  n)eet  a  franklin  fair  and  free, 

And  entertains  with  comely  courteous  glee  ; 

His  name  was  Zeal,  that  him  right  well  became: 

For  in  his  speeches  and  behavior  he 

Did  labour  lively  to  express  the  same, 

And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall  they  came. 

vu. 

There  fairly  them  receives  a  gentle  squire, 

Of  mild  demeanor  and  rare  courtesy 

Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad"**  attire ; 

In  word  and  deed  that  showM  great  modesty. 

And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree ; 

Hight  Reverence :  he  them  with  speeches  meet 

Does  fair  entreat ;  no  courting  nicety. 

But  simple,  true,  and  eke  unfained  sweet. 

As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet. 

VIII. 

And  aflerwards  them  to  his  dame  he  leads, 

That  aged  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place, 

Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  beads ; 

Which  done,  she  up  arose  with  seemly  grace. 

And  toward  them  full  matronly  did  pace. 

Where,  when  that  fairest  Una  she  beheld, 

Whom  well  she  knew  to  spring  from  heavenly  race, 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  swell'd, 

As  feeling  wondrous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld ; 

*  Sadi  sober. 
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And,  her  embracing,  said  ;  "  O  happy  earth, 

Whereon  thy  innocent  feet  do  ever  tread ! 

Moat  virtuous  virgin,  bom  of  heavenly  birth, 

That,  to  redeem  thy  woful  parents'  head 

From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread, 

Hast  wander'd  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 

Yet  ceaseet  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead  ; 

What  grace  hath  tbee  now  hither  brought  this  way  ? 

Or  do  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hither  stray  1 


"  Strange  thing  it  is  an  errant  knight  to  see 

Here  in  this  place  ;  or  any  other  wight. 

Thai  hither  turns  his  steps ;  so  few  there  be, 

That  chooso  the  narrow  path,  or  seek  the  right ! 

All  keep  the  broad  highway,  and  take  delight 

With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray. 

And  be  partakers  of  iheir  evil  plight, 

Than  with  a  few  to  walk  the  Tightest  way  : 

O  t  foolish  men,  why  haste  ye  to  your  own  decay  f" 


"  Thyself  to  eee,  and  tired  limbs  to  rest, 
0  matron  sage,"  quoth  she,  "  I  hither  came  j 
And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  addrest, 
Led  wiih  thy  praises,  and  broad-blazed  fame. 
That  up  to  heaven  is  blown."     The  ancient  dome 
Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  guise, 
And  entertain'd  them  both,  as  best  became, 
With  all  the  court'sies  that  she  could  devise, 
Nor  wanted  ought  to  show  her  bounteoua  or  wisa. 
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Thus  as  tlicy  ganol'  sundry  things  devise, 

Lo  !  two  jnost  ^'oodly  virgins  came  in  place, 

VlinkeJ  atm  in  arm  in  luvely  wise  ; 

VViih  couniouance  tiemure  and  modest  gnicc, 

They  nuiiibor'd  even  steps  and  equal  pace  : 

or  wliiuK  the  cldcsl,  lliat  Fidelia  hight. 

Like  sunny  beuins  threw  frum  lier  christal  f&ce 

Tliut  could  liave  daz'd*  the  rash  beholder's  sight. 

And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  heaven's  light. 


She  was  arrayed  all  in  lily  while. 

And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 

With  wine  and  water  6ird  up  to  the  licighi, 

In  which  u  .s[!r[)ent  did  himself  enfold, 

That  horror  inude  to  all  thai  did  behold  ; 

But  she  [10  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood, 

And  in  her  other  hand  s!ie  fast  did  hold 

A  book,  that  was  bolh  sign'd  and  seal'd  with  blood  : 

Wherein  dark  tilings  were  writ,  hard  to  be  uDderstood. 


Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight, 
Was  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beseemed  well ; 
Not  all  so  cheerful  seemed  ahe  of  sight. 
As  was  her  sister;  whether  dread  did  dwell 
Or  anguish  in  lier  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 
UpoQ  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befel ; 
And  ever  up  to  heaven,  as  she  did  pray, 
Her  steadfast  eyes  were  bent,  nor  awenM  other  way; 
*  JDiu'd,  duzled. 
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LIII. 

And  in  his  first  encounter,  gaping  wide, 

He  thought  at  once  him  to  have  swallow'd  quite, 

And  rush'd  upon  him  with  outrageous  pride ; 

Who  him  rencounting  fierce  as  hawk  in  flight, 

Perforce  rebutted  back :  the  weapon  bright, 

Taking  advantage  of  his  open  jaw. 

Ran  through  his  mouth  with  so  importune  might, 

That  deep  impiercM  his  darksome  hollow  maw, 

And,  back  retir'd,  his  life  blood  forth  withal  did  draw. 

LIV. 

So  down  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did  breathe, 
That  vauish'd  into  smoke  and  cloudcs  swifl ; 
So  down  lie  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lifl ; 
So  down  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clifl, 
Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  wash'd  away, 
With  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  mainland  rifl, 
And,  rolling  down,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay  : 
So  down  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  mountain  lay. 

LV. 

The  knight  himself  ev'n  trembled  at  his  fall 

So  huge  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seem'd ; 

And  his  dear  lady,  that  beheld  it  all. 

Durst  not  approach  for  dread  which  she  misdeem'd ; 

But  yet  at  last,  wiienas  the  direful  fiend 

She  saw  not  stir,  off-shaking  vain  affright 

She  nigher  drew  and  saw  that  joyous  end : 

Then  God  she  prais'd,  and  thank 'd  her  faithfal  knight, 

That  had  achieved  so  great  a  conquest  by  his  might. 
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CANTO  XII. 


Fair  Una  to  the  Redcron  knight 
Betrothed  is  with  Joy : 

Though  iklae  Dueaaa,  It  to  bar, 
Her  fUie  tlighta  doth  employ. 


I. 


Behold  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 

To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend ; 

Veer  the  main  sheet,  and  bear  up  with  the  land, 

The  which  afore  is  fairly  to  be  ken'd. 

And  seerneth  safe  from  storms  that  may  offend : 

There  this  fair  virgin  weary  of  her  way 

Must  landed  be,  now  at  her  journey's  end  ; 

There  eke  my  feeble  bark  a  while  may  stay, 

Till  merry  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 

• 

II. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming*  east 

Yet  harnessed  his  fiery- footed  team, 

Nor  rear'd  above  the  earth  his  iSaming  crest; 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  alofl  did  steam. 

That  sign  of  last  outbreatbed  life  did  seem 

Unto  the  watchman  on  the  castle-wall, 

Who  thereby  dead  that  baleful  beast  did  daenif 

And  to  his  lord  and  lady  loud  gan  call. 

To  tell  how  he  had  seen  the  dragon's  fiital  fall. 

*  Thii  in  apparently  the  Scotch  word  for  twilight    gi§mmimg 
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Uprose  with  hasty  joy,  and  feeble  speed, 

That  aged  aire,  the  lord  of  all  thai  land, 

And  looked  forth,  to  wecl  if  true  indeed 

Those  tidings  were,  as  he  did  understand  : 

Which  whenas  true  by  trial  he  outfound, 

He  hade  to  open  wide  his  bmzen  gate. 

Which  long  time  had  been  shut,  ajid  out  of  bond* 

Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state ; 

For  dead  was  now  their  foe,  which  them  fbrrayed  late. 

Then  gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high, 

That  sent  to  heaven  the  echoed  report 

Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 

Gainst  him,  (hat  hod  them  long  opprest  with  tort,f 

And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort. 

Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemn  feast. 

To  him  assembled  with  one  full  consort, 

Rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  (hat  great  beast. 

From  whoae  eternal  bondage  now  they  were  releaal. 

Forth  came  that  ancient  lord,  and  aged  queen, 
Array'd  in  antique  robes  down  to  the  ground. 
And  sad  habiliments  right  well  beseen  : 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
Of  SBigp  and  sober  peers,  all  gravely  gown'd ; 
Whom  far  before  did  march  a  goodly  band 
Of  tall  young  men,  all  able  arms  to  sound. 
But  now  they  laurel  branches  bore  in  hand ; 
Glad  sign  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their  land. 

*  Bottd,  "  oat  or  band,"  ii,  in  our  dsf  st  leut,  ■  HibamidatD. 

t  Ttrl  (Fr),  wrong. 


As  lVfs)i  as  n(jwej;s  in  nir? 
When  morning  dew  upon 
And  in  their  hands  sweet 


And,  them  before,  the  fry 
Their  wanton  sporta  and  c 
And  to  the  inaideaa  sound! 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  joy 
\nd  made  delightful  music 
Until  they  came,  where  ths 
As  fair  Diana  in  fresh  sum 
Beholds  her  nymphs  enran{ 
Some  wrestle,  some  do  run, 


So  she  beheld  those  maiden 
With  cheerful  view ;  who, 
Themselves  to  ground  with 
And  her  nrl"-'-' t— ' " 
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zx. 

And  after  all  the  rascal  many  ran, 

Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement, 

To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man, 

Whom  all  admired  as  from  heaven  sent, 

And  gaz'd  upon  with  gaping  wonderment. 

But  when  they  came  where  that  dead  dragon  lay, 

Stretch'd  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large  extent, 

The  sight  with  idle  fear  did  them  dismay, 

Nor  durst  approach  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or  once  assay. 

X. 

Some  fear'd,  and  fled ;  some  fear'd,  and  well  it  feign'd ; 

One,  that  would  wiser  seem  than  all  the  rest, 

Wam'd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remained 

Some  lingering  life  within  his  hollow  breast, 

Or  in  his  womb  might  lurk  some  hidden  nest 

Of  many  dragonets,  his  fruitful  seed  ; 

Another  said,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 

Yet  sparkling  fire,  and  bade  thereof  take  heed ; 

Another  said,  lie  saw  him  move  his  eyes  indeed. 

XI. 

One  mother,  wheuas  her  foolhardy  child 
Did  come  too  near,  and  with  his  talons  play, 
Half  dead  through  fear,  her  little  babe  revil'd, 
And  to  her  gossips  gan  in  counsel  say ; 
'^  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talons  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ?" 
So  diversely  themselves  in  vain  they  fray  ; 
Whiles  some  nK)re  bold  to  measure  him  nigh  stand, 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spread  of  land. 
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XII. 

Thus  flocked  all  the  folk  him  round  about ; 
The  whiles  that  hoary  king,  with  all  his  train, 
Being  arrived  where  that  champion  8tout 
After  his  foes  defeasance  did  remain, 
lliiri  goodly  greets,  and  fair  does  entertain 
With  princely  gifts  of  ivory  and  gold. 
And  thousand  thanks  him  yields  for  all  his  pain. 
Then  when  his  daughter  dear  he  does  behold, 
Her  dearly  doth  embrace,  and  kisseth  manifold. 

XIII. 

And  after  to  his  palace  he  them  brings. 

With  shawms,  and  trumpets,  and  with  clarions  sweet ; 

And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  sings, 

And  with  their  garments  sirows  the  paved  street ; 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  meet 

Of  all,  that  royal  prince's  court  became  ; 

And  all  the  floor  was  underneath  their  feet 

Bespread  with  costly  scarlet  of  great  name, 

On  which  they  lowly  sit,  and  fitting  purpose  frame. 


XIV. 

What  needs  me  tell  their  feast  and  goodly  guise, 

In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain  ? 

What  needs  of  dainty  dishes  to  devise. 

Of  comely  services,  or  courtly  train. 

My  narrow  leaves  cannot  in  them  contain 

The  large  discourse  of  royal  princes'  state. 

Yet  was  their  manner  then  but  bare  and  plain; 

For  th'  Antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate 

Such  proud  luxurious  pomp  b  swollen  up  but  late. 
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XV. 

TheD,  when  with  meats  and  drinks  of  every  kind 

Their  fervent  appetite  they  quenched  had, 

That  ancient  lord  gan  fit  occasion  find, 

Of  strange  adventures,  and  of  perils  sad 

Which  in  his  travel  him  befallen  had, 

For  to  demand  of  his  renowned  guest : 

Who  then  with  utterance  grave,  and  count'nance  sad, 

From  point  to  point,  as  is  before  exprest. 

Discoursed  his  voyage  long,  according  his  request. 

XVI. 

Great  pleasure,  niixt  with  pitiful  regard. 

That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate. 

Whiles  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard  ; 

That  ofl  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state. 

And  oflcn  blame  the  too  imp6rtune  fate 

That  heapM  on  iiim  so  many  wrathful  wreaks 

(For  never  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late. 

So  tossed  was  in  fortune's  cruel  freaks) ; 

And  all  the  while  salt  tears  bedew'd  the  hearers'  cheeks. 

XVII. 

Then  said  that  royal  pere*  in  sober  wise ; 

"  Dear  son,  great  been  the  evils  which  ye  bore 

From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise. 

That  I  no'tef  whether  praise  or  pity  more ; 

For  never  living  man,  I  ween,  so  sore 

In  sea  of  deadly  dangers  was  distrest : 

But  since  now  safe  ye  seized  have  the  shore, 

And  well  arrived  are  (high  Crod  be  blest !) 

Let  us  devise  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest." 

•  Pert^  father.  t  Ab7tf,  know  not 
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XVllI. 

"  Ah,  dearest  lord,"  said  then  that  doughty  knight, 

"  Of  ease  or  rest  1  may  not  yet  devise ; 

For  by  tiie  faith,  which  1  to  arms  have  plight, 

I  bounden  am  straight  after  this  emprise, 

As  that  your  daughter  can  ye  well  advise, 

Back  to  return  to  that  great  Faery  Queen, 

And  her  to  serve  six  years  in  warlike  wise. 

Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  king  that  works  her  teen.* 

Therefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  till  I  there  have  been." 

XL\. 

*'  Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity," 

Quoth  lie,  *•  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace. 

And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity ; 

Nor  I  against  the  same  can  justly  preace.f 

But  since  that  band  ye  cannot  now  release. 

Nor  done  undo  (for  vows  may  not  be  vain), 

Soon  as  the  term  of  those  six  years  shall  cease. 

Ye  then  shall  hither  back  return  again. 

The  marriage  to  accomplisii  vow'd  betwixt  you  twain : 

XX. 

"  Which,  ibr  my  part,  I  covet  to  perform, 

In  sort  as  through  the  world  I  did  proclaiuj. 

That  whoso  kill'd  that  monster  most  deform, 

And  him  in  hardy  battle  overcame, 

Should  have  mine  only  daughter  to  his  dame, 

And  of  my  kingdom  heir  apparent  bo : 

Therefore  since  now  to  thee  pertains  the  same, 

By  due  desert  of  noble  chivalry, 

Both  daughter  and  eke  kingdom  lo!  I  yield  to  thee." 

*  Teen,  harm.  f  PreaUt  pMi^  or  Ktift 
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XXI. 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  daughter  fair^ 

The  fairest  Un',  his  only  daughter  dear, 

His  only  daughter  and  his  only  heir ; 

Who  forth  proceeding  with  sad  sober  cheer, 

As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  star  appear 

Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  locks  bedight,* 

To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  near, 

And  to  the  world  does  bring  long- wished  light 

So  fair  and  fresh  that  lady  show'd  herself  in  sight : 

XXII. 

So  fair  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flower  in  May ; 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  thrown  away, 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beauty  she  did  hide, 
Whiles  on  her  weary  journey  she  did  ride  ; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  wear, 
All  lily  white,  withouten  spot  or  pride. 
That  sccm'd  like  silk  and  silver  woven  near; 
But  neither  silk  nor  silver  therein  did  appear. 

XXIII. 

The  blazing  brightness  of  her  beauty's  beam. 
And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face, 
To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  stream : 
My  ragged  rhymes  are  all  too  rude  and  base 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchaco. 
No  wonder ;  for  her  own  dear  loved  knight, 
All  were  she  daily  with  himself  in  place, 
Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestial  sight : 
Oft  had  he  seen  her  fair,  but  never  so  fair  dight. 

*  Bedighty  decked. 


Wiih  flying  sjieed,  i 


running  ij 


A  messenger,  with  let 


All  ID  the  open  hall  an 
At  suddenness  of  ibat 
And  wnider'd  at  his  bi 
But  he  for  nought  woul 
Till  fast  before  the  kinj 
Where  falling  flat  g^al 
And  kiss'd  the  ground  i 
Then  lo  his  hands  that ' 
Which  he  disclosing,  re 


"  To  thee,  most  mighty  i 
Her  greeting  sends  in  th 
The  woful  daughter  and 
Of  that  great  emperor  of 
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"  To  me  sad  maid,  or  ralher  widow  sad, 

He  was  affianced  long  time  before, 

And  aacred  pledges  he  both  gave,  and  had, 

False  errant  knight,  infamous,  and  forswore  ! 

Witness  the  burning  altars,  which  he  swore. 

And  guilty  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury; 

Which  though  he  hath  polluted  ofl  of  yore. 

Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly, 

And  them  conjure  t'  avenge  this  shameful  injury! 


"  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond. 
Or  false  or  true,  or  living  or  else  dead. 
Withhold,  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  bond 
From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  you  arcod  ; 
Nor  ween  ray  righl  with  strength  adown  to  tread, 
Through  weakness  of  my  widowhood  or  woe  ; 
For  Truth  is  strong  her  rightful  cause  to  plead. 
And  shall  find  friends,  if  need  requireth  so. 
So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,  thy  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

"  Fidena." 


When  he  these  bitter  biting  words  had  read. 

The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  make. 

That  still  he  sate  long  time  astonished, 

As  in  great  muse,  nor  word  to  creature  spake. 

At  last  his  solemn  silence  thus  lie  brake, 

With  doubtful  eyes  fast  fixed  on  his  guest ; 

"  Redoubled  knighl,  that  for  mine  only  sake 

Thy  life  and  honor  late  adventurest ; 

Let  notight  be  hid  from  me,  that  ought  to  be  eiprest 


Iligli  (kid  In;  wiincf 
But  if  yourselt;  sir  i 
Or  wrapped  be  in  Ic 
Wiih  crime  do  not  ii 


To  whom  the  Redcn 
"  My  lord,  my  king ; 
Till  well  ye  wot  by  ( 
What  woman,  and  w 
With  breach  of  love  [ 
It  was  in  my  mishaps 
I  lately  travel'd,  that 
Om  of  my  way,  Ihrou 
That  day  should  foil  n 


"  There  did  1  find,  or 
Of  this  false  woman  th 
Pidessa  hight  the  falsci 
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Then  steppelh  forth  the  goodly  royal  tnaid. 
And  on  the  ground  herself  prostr&tiag  low. 
With  sober  countenance  thus  to  him  said  ; 
"  0  pardon  me,  my  soverain  lord,  to  show 
The  secret  treasons,  which  of  late  I  know 
To  have  been  wrought  by  that  false  sorceress  ; 
She,  only  she,  it  is,  that  erst  did  throw 
This  gentle  knight  into  so  great  distress, 
That  death  him  did  await  in  daily  wretchedtWM. 


"  And  now  it  seems,  that  she  suborned  bath 

This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vain, 

To  work  new  woe  and  unprovided  acath. 

By  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  us  twain  ; 

Wherein  she  used  hath  the  practice  pain 

Of  this  false  footman,  clok'd  with  simpleneu, 

Whom  if  ye  please  for  to  discover  plain. 

Ye  shall  him  Archimogo  find,  1  guess. 

The  falsest  man  alive ;  who  tries,  shall  find  no  lew." 


The  king  was  greatly  moved  at  her  speech ; 
And,  all  with  sudden  indignation  fraught, 
Bode  on  that  messenger  rude  hands  to  reach. 
Eftsoons  the  guard,  which  on  his  state  did  wait, 
Attach'd  that  faytor*  false,  and  bound  him  strait : 
Who  seeming  sorely  chafed  at  his  band, 
As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait. 
With  idle  force  did  feign  them  to  withstand  j 
And  often  semblance  made  to  scape  out  of  their  hi 
*  Fayter,  impotlor. 


And  to  the  knight  his 
With  sacred  riiea  and 


His  own  two  handa  the 
That  none  but  death  & 
His  own  two  hands,  for 

The  houslingf  «„  did 
And  holy  water  thereoi 
Al  which  the  bushy  tea 
And  sacred  lamp  in  sec 
Where  it  should  not  be 
For  fear  of  evil  fate8,bi 

Then  'gan  they  sprinkle 
And  made  great  feaat  to 
They  all  perfumed  with 
And  precious  odors  fetch 
That  all  iba  hotise  did  an 
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During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noise 
Heard  sound  through  all  Ihe  palace  pleasantly, 
Like  as  i(  had  been  many  an  angel's  voice 

Singing  before  ih'  Eternal  Majesty, 

In  their  trindl  triplicitiea  on  high  : 

Yet  wist  BO  creature  whence  that  heavenly  sweat 

Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 

Himaelfthercby  rail  of  his  senses  meet, 

And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his  sprite. 


Great  joy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old. 
And  solemn  feast  proclaim'd  throughout  the  land, 
That  their  exceeding  niirlh  may  not  be  told : 
Suffice  it  here  by  signs  to  understand 
The  usual  joys  at  knitting  of  love's  band. 
Thrice  happy  man  the  knight  himself  did  hold. 
Possessed  of  his  lady's  heart  and  hand  ; 
And  ever,  when  his  eye  did  her  behold, 
His  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 


Her  joyous  presence,  and  sweet  company, 

In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy ; 

No  wicked  envy,  ne  vile  jealousy, 

His  dear  delights  were  able  to  annoy ; 

Yet,  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blissful  joy. 

He  nought  forgot  how  he  whilome  had  sworn, 

In  case  he  could  that  monstrous  beast  destroy. 

Unto  his  Faery  Queen  back  to  return  ; 

The  which  be  shortly  did ;  and  Una  left  to  mourn. 
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XLII. 

Now,  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners, 

For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  road, 

Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 

And  liglit  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 

Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Till  she  re])uired  have  her  tackles  spent, 

And  wants  supply 'd ;  and  then  again  abroad 

On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent ; 

Well  may  she  speed,  and  fairly  finish  her  intent ! 

With  these  espousals,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Redcross 
Knight  to  quit  his  love  and  his  happiness  for  a  new  field  of  duty 
— a  resolution  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  chivalric 
times — concludes  the  First  Book  of  the  Faery  Queen.  Critics 
have  decided  that  this  Book,  thus  complete  within  itself,  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  great  poem.  In  accordance  with  this  generally 
reccivcMJ  opinion,  the  same  sentiment  was  advanced  in  the  re- 
marks which  introduce  this  specimen.  But  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  whole,  which  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  present 
attempt,  leads  to  some  distrust  as  to  the  justness  of  this  decision. 
It  seems  the  result  of  a  critical,  rather  than  of  a  poetical,  view  of 
the  poem :  that  is,  the  critic  prizes  a  production  in  as  far  as  it 
accords  with  rule,  while  the  reader  of  taste  judges  of  it,  more 
generously,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  his 
imagination  and  his  passions.  With  such  a  standard,  there  are 
many  portions  of  the  Faery  Queen  which  must  be  pnmounoed 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  First  Book ;  overflowing  with  image- 
ry, action,  and  passion ;  luxuriant  in  description,  and  rich  in 
emanations  of  that  exalted  moral  significance  which  enhances 
even  poetic  merit.  If  the  present  volume  should  prove  accept- 
able, another,  which  shall  include  some  of  the  voore  splendid  por- 
tions of  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  will  follow.     We  shall  conclude 
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our  selections  for  the  present  with  the  Introductory  stanzas  which 
usher  in  Book  II.,  curious  and  interesting  to  us,  as  referring  to 
our  country  as  a  new  world  scarcely  yet  believed  to  be  more 
than  fabulous.  Spenser  pleasantly  claims  credence  for  his  stories, 
on  tlie  ground  that  even  this  now  certain  discovery  of  a  rich 
country  beyond  seas,  was  once  thought  to  be  but  a  wild  fiction  of 
some  seething  brain. 


OPENING   OF    BOOK    II.,   CONTAINING   THE    LEGEND  OF   SIR  GOTONi 

OR    TEMPERANCE. 

I. 

Right  well  I  wot,  most  mighty  sovereign, 

That  all  this  famous  Antique  history 

Of  some  th'  aboundance  of  an  idle  brain 

Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery. 

Rather  than  matter  of  just  memory  ; 

Sith  none  that  breatlieth  living  air  doth  know 

Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Fadry, 

Which  I  so  much  do  vaunt,  yet  no  where  show ; 

But  vouch  antiquities,  which  nobody  can  know. 

II. 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sense  advise. 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red ; 
And  daily  how,  through  hardy  enterprise. 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered. 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned ; 
Who  ever  heard  of  the  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  true  ? 
Or  firoitfulest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view  ? 
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III. 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know, 
•  Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  been  ; 
And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween. 
That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ? 
What,  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere, 
What,  if  in  every  other  star  unseen 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear? 
He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  some  appear. 

IV. 

Of  Faery  land,  yet  if  he  more  inquire, 
By  certain  signs,  here  set  in  sundry  place, 
He  may  it  find ;  nor  let  him  then  admire, 
But  yield  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base, 
That  no'te  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 
And  thou,  O  fairest  princess  under  sky. 
In  this  fair  mirror  may'st  behold  thy  face. 
And  thine  own  realms  in  land  of  Faery, 
And  in  this  dntique  image  thy  great  ancestry. 

V. 

The  which  O  !  pardon  me  thus  to  enfold 

In  covert  veil,  and  wrap'd  in  shadows  light, 

That  feeble  eyes  your  glory  may  behold. 

Which  else  could  not  endure  those  beamds  bright. 

But  would  be- dazzled  with  exceeding  light. 

O !  pardon,  and  vouchsafe  with  patient  ear 

The  brave  adventures  of  this  Faery  knight, 

The  good  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  hear ; 

In  whom  great  rule  of  Temp'ranoe  goodly  doth  appear. 
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ii  WILEY  &  FUTNA\rS  ADVEPTISEMENl'. 

" -~ 

affords  valuable  and  compichensive  informatior.  conoeming  the  Colonia* 
tion  Society's  settlement  at  Liberia.  Very  few  persons  have  chcsen  that 
field  of  travel,  and  few  have  written  about  what  they  have  seen  ;  coDM- 
quently  this  work  is  the  more  agreeable.** — Penruyl.  Inquirer.  ^ 

The  present  Volume  is  No.  L  of  Wilet  and  Putnam's  Libsabt  of 
American  Books.  The  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  it  will  be  rernem- 
bered,  was  to  include  a  series  of  new  works  by  our  own  authors,  one  ot 
the  most  acceptable  features  of  the  plan.  This  is  now  commenced,  and  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  a  liberal  and  efficient  en- 
couragement The  works  which  have  already  been  published  in  this 
form,  are  from  the  best  writers  in  England,  and  have  become  exceedingly 

f popular  with  the  reading  public  here.  A  series  of  American  works,  se- 
«!ted  with  equal  discrimination  and  taste,  cannot  fail  to  receive  as  cordial 
a  reception  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  interests  of  authon 
in  this  country  are,  in  no  small  dezree,  the  interests  of  the  people  at  Isrge. 
The  title  page  of  this  work — "  The  Library  of  American  Books  " — is  aa 
appeal  for  the  Literature  of  America ;  such  an  one  as  it  has  a  right  to 
make  in  its  own  behalf,  with  the  expectation  of  a  hearty  response."— ^V.  F. 
Po§t. 


POE'8    TALE 


Talks.     By  Edgar  A.  Pox.     1  Vol.  beautifully  printed  in  large  detf 

type,  on  fine  paper,  50  cts. 


This  collection  will  include  the  most  characteristic  of  the  pecoliai 
of  Tales  written  bv  Mr.  Poe.  Among  others  will  be  found  "  The  Murden 
of  the  Rue  Morgue,'*  "The  Purloined  Letter,"  "Marie  Roget,"  "  Ths 
House  of  Usher,*'  " The  Black  Cat,"  " The  Gold  Bug,"  "The  Descent 
into  the  Maelstrom,*'   "The  Premature  Burial,"  "Mesmeric  ReveUtions,* 

"  Most  characteristic  tales  and  stories." — Botton  Courier, 

"  These  effusions  are  well  known,  and  have  been  well  appreciated.  Mr. 
Poe's  singular  and  powerful  style  of  prose  writing,  has  a  charm  whiek 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  more  than  once."— £7.  8.  Gaxette. 


*'*  Mr.  Poe*s  tales  are  written  with  much  pc  ver,  while  all  poaMst  deep 
interest  ** — Phila.  Inquirer. 


"  There  are  many  writers  in  this  country  whose  articles  onlj  eee  tht 
light  in  the  pages  of  a  two  or  three  dollar  magazine,  who  are  at  least  equal 
to  some  foreign  authors  whose  works  are  reprinted  here  in  the  cheap  and 
najtj  style  by  the  cart-load.  The  consequence  is  that  our  own  authon  an 
scarcely  heard  of,  while  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mary  Howitt,  Lover,  Lever,  Jkc.« 
&c.,  are  lauded  and  read  the  country  over.  This  is  all  wronff,  and  we 
cerdially  wish  the  publishers  success  in  the  eflTort  to  make  usoetter  nc- 
quainted  with  American  Literature.  These  Tales  bj  Mr.  Poe  will  bs 
hailed  as  a  rare  treat  by  all  lovers  of  the  exciting  and  the  man~elloaib 
Full  of  more  than  German  mysticism,  grotesque,  stranset  improbable^  but 
intensely  interesting,  they  will  be  read  and  remembered  when  battar  thii^ 
are  fergottan."— JVeto  Hontn  Courier. 
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pioiu  woman,  auch  as  we  have  known  and  loved.    Such  booka  make  us 
nmiliar  with  the  past,  not  merely  cognizant  of  it    There  is  the  same  dif* 
ference  between  tnem  and  statelier  records,  as  between  Macready'f  Corio 
lanus  and  Placide's  Grandfather  Whitehead. 

"  Another  capital  feature  in  this  series  of  books,  is  the  brining  cot  of 
Hazlitf  s  writings  in  a  style  such  as  their  merits  deserve.  William  Hazlitt 
possessed  one  of  the  acutest  minds  of  his  day.  He  lived  upon  literatura 
and  art  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  bom  to  make  others  wpr»* 
ciate  genius.  His  perceptions  were  singularly  keen  and  observant,  and  bia 
powers  of  reflection  of  a  high  order.  In  many  respects  he  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  truth,  setting  an  example  by  his  vigorous  independence  of  thought* 
nis  earnestness  of  sympathy,  and  refined  definitions  of  artistic  excellence 
and  personal  character.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  strong  preju- 
dices and  perverted  feelings.  He  is  not  to  be  implicitlv  followed,  but  to  be 
read  with  constant  discrimination.  In  his  *  Table-Talk,'  which  forma  tiro 
numbers  of  the  *  Library,'  there  are  innumerable  attractive  reminiscenoea 
of  books  and  men,  and  suggestions  of  rare  value  both  for  the  writer,  the 
artist,  and  the  man  who  desires  to  improve  the  advantages  which  nature 
bestows.  We  know  of  few  writers  who,  with  all  his  defects,  are  so  alias 
as  Hazlitt  He  had  that  mental  activity  which  is  contagious,  and  has  done 
no  little  good  by  setting  minds  of  more  equanimity  upon  the  track  of  pro- 
gress. It  appears  this  collection  of  essays  is  to  be  followed  by  his  other 
works.  They  will  be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  current  literature  of  the 
day. 

"  It  is  obvious  from  this  hasty  survey,  that  there  are  two  particulars  in 
which  these  books  deserve  the  name  of  '  Choice  lAterature  f  and  which 
honorably  distinguish  them  from  the  mass  of  reprints  that  has  deluged  the 
land  with  cheap  reading.  They  contain  ideas,  and  they  have  a  style.  The 
former  will  furnish  the  hungry  mind,  and  the  latter  will  refine  the  crude 
taste,  so  that  an  actual  benefit,  independent  of  the  diversion  attending  such 
reading,  will  certainly  accrue.  We  have  dwelt  at  unusual  length  upon  this 
aeries  of  books,  because  we  regard  their  appearance  and  popularity  aa  the 
bMt  sign  of  the  times,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  whicn  we  can  now 
discern.  The  apathy  of  our  publishers,  in  regard  to  all  compositions  of- 
fered them,  except  fiction,  and  that  of  the  most  vapid  kind  ;  the  apparent 
aoccess  of  the  cheap  system,  and  the  *  angels'  visits  *  of  works  of  real  merit, 
aeemed  to  indicate  a  fatal  lapse  of  wholesome  taste. 

**  The  *  Library  of  Choice  Literature,'  was  started  on  a  different  princi- 
ple. It  appealed  to  good  sense  and  the  love  of  beauty,  rather  than  to  a  mor- 
Did  appetite  for  excitement.  Wc  therefore  regard  the  favorable  reception 
it  has  met  with,  as  evidence  that  the  public  in  the  end,  will,  after  trying  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  We  shall  look  for  the  Amencan  se- 
ries, aidvcrtisod  by  the  publishers,  with  great  interest  While  we  have 
eriticibm  like  that  whicn  occasionally  redeems  our  periodical  literature, 
auch  a  i)rosc  poet  as  Hawthorne,  such  a  speculative  essayist  as  Emeraoni 
auch  a  orilliant  tale  writer  as  Willis,  to  say  nothing  of  adepts  in  other  de« 
pvtments,  surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  very  respectable  Ameri* 
*-""  Library  of  Choice  Literature."— JV.  Y  Evening  Fa$i. 
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'*  His  criticisms,  while  they  extend  our  inflight  into  the  cmuies  of  poetnl 
ezceUecce,  teach  us,  at  the  same  time,  more  keenly  to  e^joy  tna  men 
fondly  to  revere  iV^— Edinburgh  Remew. 

**A  man  of  decided  zeni us,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writen  oftfafl 
age  was  William  Hazlitt,  whose  bold  and  vigorous  tone  of  thinldiiff,  lad 
acute  criticisms  on  Poetry,  the  Drama  and  Fine  Aits,  will  ever  find  a  ooitif 
admirers  l^Iis  style  is  sparkling,  pungent  and  picturesque."-*!  ~ 
English  Literature. 

"  A  highly  original  thinker  and  writer— his  *  T^le-Talk ' 
considerdble  merit" — British  Cyclopedia, 

*<  Hazlitt's  Works  do  credit  to  his  abilities."— Lt^cray^  Gazette, 

*<He  displays  ^eat  fertility  and  acute  powers  of  mind;  and  hiiftrlA  ■ 

sparkling  and  eley:ant." — Blake. 

**  Hazlitt  never  wrote  one  dull  nor  one  frigid  line.  If  we  were  callfld 
upon  to  point  out  the  Critic  and  E^ayist  whose  impress  is  stamped  ths 
deepest  and  most  sharply  upon  the  growing  mind  of  young  England*  w» 
should  certainly  name  the  eloquent  Hazlitt" — TaH*M  Magazine. 

"  Each  £s.<ay  is  a  pure  gathering;  of  the  author's  own  mind,  and  not  filched 
from  the  wurhl  of  books,  in  which  thieving  is  so  common,  and  all  strike  out 
some  bold  an<I  orii^inal  thinking,  and  ^ive  some  vigorous  truths  in  stem  and 
earnest  lan^iKigo.  They  are  written  with  infinite  spirit  and  thought  There 
are  abundance  of  beauties  to  delight  all  lovers  of  nervous  English  prose,  let 
them  be  ever  so  fastidious." — JVew  Monthly  Magazine. 

**  He  is  at  liome  in  the  closet,  in  the  fresh  fields,  in  the  studies."— Xiiter 
ary  Gazette, 

"  Choice  rcadinjj^  indeed  !  It  is  not  ol\en  that  we  meet  with  a  book  iS 
attractive.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  we  should  have  read  all  the  nioming 
.n  this  book,  had  not  the  entrance  of  certain  very  troublesome  characten, 
called  compositcirs,  broken  our  enjoyment  with  the  question—*  Any  men 
copy,  sir  ?'  As  lon^  as  Wiley  &  Putnam  will  publish  such  books,  the  pub- 
lic Deed  not  buy  the  half  legible  trash  of  the  day,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
cheap  books." — American  Traveller. 

*•  These  Essays  comprise  many  of  the  best  things  that  Haxutt  erer  said. 
and  this  is  hi^h  praise ;  enough,  at  lea.*!,  to  commend  the  book  to  all  whs 
take  delight  in  such  reading  as  the  Essays  of  EliOy  or  Christopher  Mrtk, 


with  whom  he  is  a  kindre<l  spirit,  a  class  which  it  is  a  happiness  to  beljevs 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers.  There  is  somethii^ 
particularly  fascinating  about  tliese  dissertations.  Their  easy,  intiiBite 
style  wins  the  reaiier  mto  a  true  eeling  of  sympathy  and  companionsliia 
with  the  writer."— vV:  Y  Post.  ^ 

VII. 
HEADLONG    HAUL  AND   NIGHTMARE  ABBEr. 

Hbadlofto  Hall  and  NiGiiTMAmc  Abbky,  by  Thomas  Lot 

Price  37j^  cents. 

«  This  is  a  witty,  amusing  book."— ^.  F.  TVtftiiiM. 
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wrest  the  eye  and  exercise  the  mind  of  an  accomplished  and  intelUgent 
writer.  We  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  for  extract,  but  are  prevent* 
ed,  by  a  press  of  other  matter,  from  giving  them  to-day.  We  can  safely 
recommend  the  work,  as  a  whole,  to  tne  patronage  of  all  classes.*'— JBrooA- 
iyn  Eagle. 

**  Mr.  Headle3r's  Letters  are  daguerreotypes  of  Italy  and  her  people.  W* 
know  of  no  mare  vivid  or  faithful  portraitures  of  the  common  people  of 
Italy,  their  character,  modes  of  life,  peculiarities,  &c.  Mr.  Headley  is  ft 
keen  observer,  a  good  describer,  and  possesses  a  joyous,  hoping,  loving 
ipirit."— JV.  Y.  DaUy  Tribune, 

**  Headley's  Letters  from  Italy  are  racy,  vivid,  and  poetical." — JV«t9  Or- 
Itant  Bee. 

**  These  letters  must  please  generally,  but  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  tlia 
privilege  of  passing  over  the  same  ground  and  moving  amid  similar  oocnr- 
rences,  they  are  very  valuable.  They  are  truly  American,  and  although 
we  hold  to  the  most  extended  catholicity  on  the  book  subject,  a  catholicity 
esteemed  heterodox,  we  are  glad  to  see  foreign  countries  described  in  do- 
mestic phrase,  and  to  enjoy  the  description  the  more  by  means  of  the  com- 
parisons and  illustrations  of  an  intelligent  countryman.  If  Uie  selectionf 
of  the  publishers  continue  to  be  made  with  the  same  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion, they  will  ds  much  towards  forming  an  American  Literature." — Eve* 
ning  Gazette, 


« 


These  Letters  are  very  graphic  and  interesting." — A*.  O,  Picayune 


We  defy  the  most  stupid  of  readers  to  tarry  by  the  way  in  the  penual  of 
Mr.  Headley's  letters ;  for  he  manages,  some  how  or  other,  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant eddy  of  excitement,  at  the  top  wave  of  some  stormy  or  tumultuous 
event  In  the  description  of  these  he  is  at  home.  His  style  is  quick, 
glancing,  apprehensive— admirably  suited  to  sustain  an  interest  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  wreck,  a  storm  at  sea,  or  mountain  incidents ;  and  particu- 
larly energetic  in  a  battle-scene."— JV*.  Y,  Courier, 

**  Headley's  Letters  from  Italy,  are  the  production  of  an  evidentlv  highly 
cultivated  young  American,  who  has  visited  that  'classic  land,'  andqrmpa- 
thized  alike  wim  the  beautiful  and  grand,  the  lively  and  humorous  objects, 
that  passed  before  him.  He  seems  to  be  an  acute  observer  of  men  and 
things,  as  well  as  a  faithful  delineator.  The  work  is  full  of  lively  interest; 
and,  considering  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  written  of  that '  land  of  art 
and  song,'  we  think  it  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  in  that  the  writer  has 
descnbed  so  many  new  and  interesting  objects.  The  description  of  Rom« 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  those  found  in  the  most  suc- 
eessfU.  Journals  of  English  travellers  in  Italy.  The  impression,  on  reading 
Mits  of  it,  is,  that  Italy  has  never  before  been  described.''T-Attiif  •  M§r. 
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I. 
EOTHEN. 

EdniEN  ;  o»  Traces  of  Travel  brought   home  rmoM  the  EaU 

Price  50  cents. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  and  brilliant  worka,  ever  published— ioib* 
pendent  of  its  prepossesuing  externals,  a  convenient  booklorm,  gnod  pip« 
and  legible  type."— A".   Y.  Mirror, 

"  An  atjreeable  and  instructive  work."-  Albion. 

"  We  have  road  this  work  with  great  pleasure,  for  it  is  indeed  livclv  and 
sparkling  throuu'hout;  it  will  not  only  please  the  careless  skimmer  of  light 
literatiire,  but  the  ripe  scholar  must  be  delighted  with  it" — RichmM 
Times. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  cleverest  books  of  travels  ever  written.- — JV.  F.  Pott 

"  Eothen  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  travels  that  have  beei 
ffivcn  to  the  public,  and  has  been  received  in  England  with  high  comiDen* 
outions/* — JVewark  Mvertiscr. 

11. 

THE  AMBER    WITCH. 

Mary  Schweidler,  the  Amber  Witch,  the  most  interesting  trial  hr 
Witchcraft  ever  known,  printed  from  an  imperfect  manuscript  by  her 
father,  Abraham  Schweidler,  the  pastor  of  Coserow,  in  the  island  o( 
Usedom.  Edited  by  W.  Meinhold,  Doctor  of  Theology,  Pastor,  Ac 
translated  from  the  German  l)y  Lady  Duff  Gordon.     Price  'Sl\  cents. 

Tlie  L(»ndon  Quarterly  Review  describes  this  a^  one  of  the  mort 
remarkable  productions  of  the  day.  It  seems  that  a  certain  sect  ofGermu 
Philosophers  (the  (loh(M)l  of  Tubingen)  had  declared  themselves  such  adepli 
of  criticism  that  they  could  tell  the  authenticity  of  everything  from  tbf 
stvlc.  This  work  was  written  bv  Dr.  Meinhold,  when  one  of  their  students; 
and  he  subse(]uently  published  it  to  test  their  theory.  It  was  published  m 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  its  present  form.  Ail  Germany  was  non-plussed.  R 
was  finally  determined  by  the  critics  (especially  the  infallible  critics  d 
Tubingen)*  that  it  was  truth  and  reality.  Finally  Dr.  Meinhold,  in  a  Gnmsi 
paper,  acknowled^^ed  himself  the  author,  and  that  it  was  purely  fictitioHi 
The  German  critic n,  however,  will  hardly  believe  him  on  his  word. 

**  The  work  is  written,  say  the  reviewers,  with  admirable  skill,  so  mack 
fo  that  it  rivals  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  D<*  Foe  This  is  saying  enoiigfa  **«* 
CUuin.  Chr<m* 

III. 

UNDINE  AND  8INTRAM. 

UEdine,  translated  from  the  German  of  La  Motte  FoaqqA.  bgf  Bar 
rhomts  Tracy,  with  Sintnm  and  bia  Companioni.    Price  50 
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V. 

BIO    ABEL   AND    THE    LITTLE    MANHATTAN. 

By  CoRNELirrs  Matthews.     Price  25  cents 

Contenit ;— 1.  The  Ghost  of  New  York.  2.  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Mtn* 
hftttui  get  a  Night  View  of  the  City.  3.  How  it  goes  the  First  Day,  in  ith 
tile  City  Waking  up.  4.  The  City  head-foremost  in  business,  uid  th« 
Second  Day*s  Work.  5.  It  strikes  Three,  and  the  City  takes  his  Comfort. 
0.  The  City  at  his  Crimes;  the  Little  Manhattan  and  Big  Abel  ttill  Busy. 
7  The  Fifth  Day  of  it,  and  the  City  disporting  herself  in  a  very  low  way. 
8.  Big  Able  and  the  Little  Manhattan  busy  as  ever — The  City  in  his  wofk* 
in^  jacket  9.  They  arc  in  the  Seventh  Day  ;  and  where  the  City  finds  hit 
children.  10.  It  all  winds  up  with  an  entertainment,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole,  and  where  the  Citjr's  moving  to. 

VL 

PANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM  UNDER  THE 

8HADO>V  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     Price  37|  cents. 

"  The  '  Wanderings*  of  Dr.  Cheever  give  animated  and  picturesque  de- 
scriptions of  Alpine  scenery.  The  author  occupies  a  high  place  amoDjg 
American  prose  wrfters.  The  several  numbers  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  '  Li- 
brary of  American  Books,'  already  published,  do  credit  to  our  infant  litera- 
ture. We  wish  the  enterprise  the  success  which  it  so  well  deserves."— 
Protestant  Churchman. 

**  In  our  humble  opinion  this  volume  will  find  a  greater  number  of  inter- 
ested readers  than  any  preceding  number  of  this  scries.  One  reason  for 
believine  this,  is,  that  wnile  there  is  poetical  beauty  enough  in  it  to  mtify 
to  their  hearts*  content  that  class  of  readers  who  are  attracted  chiefly  oy  the 
beautiful  either  in  style  ur  thought,  it  contains  graphic  descriptions  of  some 
distinguished  characters  in  Switzerland  connected  with  the  religious  world, 
13  well  as  much  valuable  information  in  resjMsct  to  the  present  religious 
condition  and  prospects  of  that  interesting  country.  Dr.  Cheever,  as  might 
be  expected,  did  not  mingle  in  the  glorious  scenes  which  he  found  under 
the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  merely  as  a  poet,  nor  yet  a  philosopher*  but  as  a 
Christian ;  and  his  recorded  reflections  are  fitted  to  render  good  ierrice  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.** — Albany  Heligiout  Spectator, 

•*  This  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  Library  of  American  Books.'  The 
Dame  of  the  author  will  insure  for  it  u  wide  circulation,  and  his  readers  will 
BO  doubt  find  pleasure  in  the  perusal.  Dr.  Cheever  wields  a  graphic  pen, 
and  few  men  can  clothe  the  sublimities  of  natural  scenery,  or  the  manners 
tnd  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned,  in  more  glowing  dic- 
tion, or  connect  with  them  more  poetic  and  hallowed  sentiments."-— Com- 
tmerciai  Advertiser. 

"This  interesting  work  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  travel,  copious  notices  of  the  theology  and  theologians  of  Geneva.  The 
descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery  are  admirable.  To  all  who  are  fond  of  lite- 
rary recreation  the  work  will  aflford  ample  entertainment  Thigpe  who  SM 
fainiljar  with  Dr.  Cheever's  writings  need  not  to  be  assured  that  it  wU) 
ftflM  profitmbU  instruction  to  the  reader." — Jour,  rf  Cam, 
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CHOICE   LITERATURE. 

BASIL  MONTAGU'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  TAYLOR,  SOUTH,  BAR 

ROW,  FULLER.  &c. 
LEIGH  HUNT'S  INDICATOR  AND  COMPANION.     2  roU 
HOOD'S  PROSE  AND  VERSE.     2  vols. 
CHARLES  LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
HAZLITT S  TABLE  TALK.    First  series,  2  vols. 
HAZLirrS  TABLE  TALK.     Second  series,  2  vols 
TUPPER'S  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.    First  and  second  wmm 
T.  K    HERVEY'S  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE.     By  Laman   Blakchard.     Edited,  with  I 
Memoir,  by  Bulwer. 

VISITS   TO   THE   HAUNTS   AND    BIRTHPLACES    OF    ENGUSB 
POETS.     By  William  Uowitt.    In  Press. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  writings  of  H  azlitt  and  Lkigh  Huht  wiB 
form  part  of  the  series  to  be  published  at  short  intervals ;  WAjLTcm  Satam 
Laztdor's  writings ;  De  Quincey's  (the  English  opium-eater)  JUititiUh 
neous  fVritingi.  Also,  a  series  of  the  old  English  writers*  iocIadiogSo 
Thomas  More,  Herbert,  Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  Brow^jte,  MiiiToari 
Selden,  Bacon,  and  others 


THE     POETS. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  WHO  LIVED 
ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  With  Notes.  By  Charui 
Lamd. 

TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.     Translated  by  Edward  Fsiifti. 

With  a  critique  by  Leigh  Hunt,  biographies  by  Charles  Knight,  kc 
THE  BIRTH-DAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS- SOLITARY  HOURS.    1^ 

Caroline  South  ey.     In  Press. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  KEATS.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author  a«I 

Additional  Poems.     Edited  by  R.  Monkton  Milnes.     In 

POEMS.     By  Thomas  Hood.     In  Prens 


AMERICAN    SERIES. 

Of  the  "  Library  of  American  Books,"  the  following  have  already 
issued: — 

JOURNAL   OF   AN   AFRICAN   CRUISER.      Edited  by    NATRAsrn 
Hawthorne 

TALES.     By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
LETTERS  FROM  ITALY.     By  J.  T.  Headlet. 
THE  WimVAM  AND  THE  CaBIN.     By  W.  Gilmore  Simms 
BIG  ABEL  AND  LITTLE  MANHATTAN.    By  Cornelius  Matuwil 
WANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM  UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  MOUNT 
BLANC     By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheevkr,  D.D 
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JUNKIN,  ON  THE  OATH. 

The  Oath  a  Divine  Ordinance,  and  an  Element  of  the  Social  ConstitnticL : 
iti  Origin,  Nature,  Ends,  Efficacy,  Lawfulness,  Obligations,  Interpret** 
tioD,  Form  and  Abuses.  By  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  a!m.  One  nett  fid.* 
12mo  ,  well  printed.     Price  63  cents. 

Contents. — Chap.  1.  Introduction — the  Importance  of  the  Subject  9.  In 
thr  Holy  Scriptures  only  arc  found  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Law,  and 
of  Right  Social  Organization— The  Provisions  made  in  the  Bible  for  Social 
Government  3.  The  Origin  of  Oaths — Is  it  Divine  or  Human  ?  4.  Natorei 
End,  and  Efficacy  of  Oaths.  5.  The  Efficacy  of  the  Oath,  or.how  doet  it 
accomplish  its  Ends  ?  G.  Lav^  fulness  and  Expediency  of  Oaths.  7.  Objee« 
tiona  to  the  Lawfulness  of  Oaths  Answered.  8.  Obligation  of  the  Oath.  9. 
Difierent  kinds  of  Oaths,  and  the  Interpretation  of  them.  10.  The  Form  of 
the  Oath.  11.  The  same  Subject  continued.  12.  Abuses  of  the  Oath.  13 
To  the  Reader. 

'*  This  work  is  worthy  of  special  notice  for  the  importance  of  its  subject, 
the  relevancy  of  its  matter,  and  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning.** — Ckwrek- 
nuM, 


« 


This  title  presents  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  but  we  think  the  reader 
will  not,  after  a  perusal,  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  promise  is  larger  than 
the  nerfurmance.  Indeed  we  regard  the  volume  as  not  only  containing 
much  valuable  and  curious  matter,  but  as  presenting  a  good  specimen  of 
thorough  discussion.  Its  views  are  well  fortified  and  its  conclusions  highlT 
important,  espcci:illy  at  a  time  when  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath 
are  so  sadly  mii^understood  and  disregarded.  We  wish  every  one  who  ad- 
ministers or  takes  an  oath  would  read  and  inwardly  digest  its  contents 
The  work  deserves  and  should  meet  with  succcsj." — Presbyterian, 

"This  is  a  most  elaborate  treatise."— Pro/.  Churchman, 

**  A  calm  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  origin,  lawfulness  and  importance 
of  oaths,  evidentlv  the  result  of  thoughtful  inquiry  and  deep  reverence  for  the 
word  of  Gfxl.  'fhe  author  hus  exhibited  learnin'4,  sound  discretion,  and  a 
thorough  lov','  of  order  and  good  government,  and  succeeded  in  placing  his 
•ubjcct  in  a  li^^ht  which  will  forcibly  comnuMid  itself  to  the  reader's  con- 
science and  undcrstiiruJin;;.  If  we  had  spricc,  we  would  gladly  set  forth  its 
value  by  an  analysis  of  the  work;  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hod 
that  so  much  interest  could  be  thrown  into  tiie  subject.  At  a  time  like  th« 
present,  we  are  inclined  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  ever^thinff  that 
Strengthens  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  establishes  the  foundations  of  civil 
order  and  social  security.*' — ..V.  Y.  Evangelist. 

"  The  very  solemn  and  vast  imp  )rtance  of  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
▼olume  commends  it  to  attention.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  *  the 
oath'  has  been  prostituted  till  it  has  lost  much  of  its  force,  and  that  it  hae 
far  less  weight  on  the  consciences  of  men  than  it  should  have.  ^  He  tikoi 
sround  that  it  is  proper  to  make  oath  in  courts  of  justice,  and  this  positioii 
DO  defends  with  ability  and  research.  The  treatise  is  well  written  and  ill 
views  entitled  to  serious  consideration.** — JV.  F.  Observer, 
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LETTERS  FROM  ITALY. 

Bt  J.  T.  Headlet. 

1  Vol  beautifully  printed,  in  large  clear  type,  on  fine  paper.  90  ctn 

Contents. — Voyagje  to  Italy — Man  Lost  Overboard  j  Gibiiltar— Ap* 
c roach  to  Genoa;  First  Impressions — Lunatics;  Description  of  Genoi: 
House-Hunting — Romantic  Marriage ;  Funeral  in  the  Morning— Mordtif  ci 
an  American  Officer;  Carnival — Clara  Novello— Persecution  of  a  Painter; 
Columbus*  Manuscripts — Horseback  Ride — Death  in  the  Theatre  ;  A  Day's 
Ramble  through  Genoa;  Italian  Soirees  and  Beauty — Marouisof  I^aviciBi; 
Odd  Brokers — A  Catholic  Miracle ;  Lord  Byron — Marquis  ai  Negro ;  Soldien 
at  Mass- -Casino^ Italian  Virtue;  Scenes  of  the  Carnival — Cheating  the 
Church;  Leghorn — Civita  Vecchia — Naples;  Pompeii;  Ascent  of  Vesariw; 
Ladies  of  Italy  and  Ladies  of  America;  Islands  about  Naples^-lllrinl's 
Scenes ;  A  Visit  to  Salerno — Paestum ;  Castellamare — A  Storm  at  Naples; 
Capua — A  Begging  Friar — Cenotaph  of  Cicero— Peasant  Girl ;  Approach 
to  Rome — St  Peter^s ;  Saturday  before  Elaster— Easter  Sunday ;  Illumina- 
tion of  St.  Peters — The  Girandola ;  Chanting  of  the  Miserere  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  S/stem  of  Farming  in  the  Papal  States ;  The  Coliseum  at  Mid- 
night ;  Rums  and  Epitaphs;  Capitol  and  Vatican ;  The  Pope — Don  Miguel 
— -Nf  ezzofaiiti ;  New  Mode  of  Selling  Milk — Lake  Tartarus — ^Adrian's  Villa 
— Tivoli;  An  Improvisatrice — Ascent  of  St.  Peter's;  Artist's  Fete;  Villa 
Pamph y Ha- Vespers— Borghesian  Villa — The Quirinal— Tasso's  O^k — Fare- 
well to  St.  Peter's ;  Departure  from  Rome— Peppery  Englishman ;  Fall  of 
Terni ;  Peiugia— Clitumnus — Battle-Field  of  Thrasymene ;  A  Man  Built  in 
a  Wall ;  American  Artists  in  Florence ;  Venus  di  Medici — Titian's  Venusci 
— Death  of  a  Child— An  English  Family;  Stroll  thr'^'igh  Florence— Do- 
minican Friar;  Pisa — Condition  of  Italian  Peasantry — Conversation  with  a 
Peasant  Girl ;  King  of  Sardinia — Censorship  of  the  Press — A  Smuggllni 
Priest;  Allessandria-Battle-Fieldof Marengo— Pavia— Milan;  Character^ 
the  People  of  Italy. 

**Mr.  Headley*s  Letters  are  daguerreot^es  of  Italy  and  her  people. 
We  know  no  more  vivid  or  faithful  portraitures  of  the  common  people  of 
Italy,  their  character,  modes  of  life,  peculiarities,  &c.  Mr.  Headlev  is  a 
keen  ol>8erver,  a  good  describcr,  ana  possesses  a  joyous,  hoping,  loving 
spirit  "— .'V  ftr  York  Daily  Tribune 

**  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travels  ever  piiblldhed  in  this  countrr. 
Its  most  marked  characteristics  are  the  vigor  and  spirit  with  which  it  li 
written,  the  clearness  and  quickness  of  the  ^Titer's  observation,  and  tlM 
•ound  common  sense  which  pervades  all  his  comments  upon  what  he  warn 
Mr  Headlcy  took  with  him  m  his  travels,  not  only  an  eye  to  see  wbaterw 
either  novel  or  interesting  he  mi^ht  encounter,  but  a  sensitiveneM  which 
led  him  to  feel  and  appreciate  its  beauty  or  deformity.  His  Lettete  are 
thus  thoroughly  life-like,— a  transcript  not  from  guide-books  which  directed 
his  rambles,  but  from  the  pictures  impressed  upon  hit  own  heart  by  the 

various  objects  which  met  nis  notice The  work  cannot  fril  to  at 

tract  very  general  notice.  If  Messrs.  Wilev  and  Putnam  can  cany  on  thk 
lariea  as  well  as  they  have  begun  it,  we  shall  have,  indeed,  a  Lunrj  ef 
American  Books  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.**— JV!  F.  C§uHsr. 
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